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VIEGIL. 



PuBLius ViEGiLius Maro, whom we commoiily call Virgil, 
was bom about the year 70 b.c., at Andes, the modem Pietole, 
a village near Mantua. His father was a citizen of Mantua, 
who occupied himself in farming. The early part of his 
éducation theyoung Virgil received at Cremona, firom whence 
at the âge of sixteen he was removed to Milan. His studies 
were principally the Greek language, mathematics^ and the 
science of medicine. He was tanght the Epicurean philosophy 
by Syro ; and to this we are indebted for the doctrines set 
forth in the Sixth Pastoral, which is dedicated to his fellow 
pupil Yaros. EpicortiB held the strange belief, that there 
were gods, but that they paid no regard to mankind or their 
affiûrs ; that the world was made by a fortuitous concoiirse of 
atoms, and that the sole business of man was to make himself 
happy in this life. It is true, he maintained that there could 
be no happiness without virtue ; but what is the use of yirtue 
which has référence to this life only ? It is doubtfdl whether 
Virgil ever seriously espoused thèse doctrines. It would 
rather seem that he went oyer to another school of philosophy, 
and one would suppose from his Sixth ^neid that he belieyed 
in the immortality of the soûl. 

That Virgil tumed his attention to poetry at an early âge, 
there can be little doubt ; though works hâve been ascribed 
to his youthful pen which are utterly unworthy of him, and 
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which in ail probability are not his. ïïe did not acquire any 
celebrity as a poet till the thirtieth year of his âge, at which 
time occarred an event on which ail his future fortunes tumed. 
Octavius Cœsar, having resolved to reward his soldiers by a 
distribution of lands in Italy, selected those of Cremona for 
that pnrpose; but they not being sufteient, he took in a 
portion of land in the neighbonrhoood of Mantua. The for- 
mer owners were dispossessed ; and, among others, Yirgil. 
He in his distress applied to Gains Asinius Pollio, who com- 
manded some légions in the Yenetian territory. PoUio was a 
partisan of Antony, between "whom and Caesar a breach had 
at this time taken place; but he recommended Yirgil to 
Meecenas, Caesar* s intimate fiiend, by whose aid the youthful 
poet obtained a warrant for the restitution of his land. "With 
this he retumed to Mantua, and produced it to Arrius, who 
had taken possession of his farm. Arrius however resolved 
to maintain his title; and Yirgil had some diflSculty to 
escape from the resentment of this lawless soldier. He again 
repaired to Rome, having on his way composed the ninth 
Pastoral, in which the hardship of his case was pathetically 
stated. This time he obtained an effectuai order for the res- 
toration of his estate; and, as a mark of his gratitude, 
wrote the first Pastoral, in which his benefactor is lauded as 
a God. Cœsar was at that time only twenty-two years of 
âge, and is therefore spoken of as a youth. Prom this time 
Mœcenas became the steady patron of Yirgil, who was in- 
duced, for the sake of preferment, to quit Mantua, and go 
to réside at Eome. It should be mentioned to his honour, 
that he first settled his estate upon his parents. 

For three years he was employed in writing and revising 
his Fastorals, two of which are addressed to his early patron, 
PoUio. The fourth was written in PoUio's consulship, b.c. 39, 
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the year in which Antony and Cœsar were reconciled. The 
occasion and object of that poem are stated in the argument. 
The eighth was written b.c. 38, when Pollio triumphed over 
the Ulyrians. The tenth, addressed to Gallus, is said to hâve 
been written in the year following. Soon after the com- 
pletion of the Pastorals, he commenced the Georgics by 
the advice of Mœcenas. 

That, in undertaking the Georgics, the poet or his patron 
had a political end in view, is highly probable. By long civil 
wars the country of Italy had been laid waste, the ground 
was thrown ont of cnltivation. A poem on husbandry, such 
as Virgil was capable of writing, might render important 
service, by diverting men's thonghts from poli tics and war to 
the arts of peace and useM improvement. The liberality 
of Cœsar enabled him to prosecute this work with ease to 
himsielf as well as advantage to others. He had a pleasant 
house at Eome and a well-stocked library ; but the greater 
part of his time was spent in the retirement of Naples, where 
he could dévote him self to poetry without interruption. It 
bas been conjectured that he began his Georgics before he 
left Mantua, because the rules of husbandry which are laid 
down in them are more suitable to the Mantuan soil than to 
the sunny climate of I^aples. This however seems only to 
prove, that his agricultural knowledge was acquired by expé- 
rience on his native ground. 

In completing the Georgics, his most finished poem, Yirgil 
employed the seven most vigorous years of his life. During 
this period important changes had taken place in the political 
world. In the year 31 b.c., Cœsar had gained the battle of 
Actium, and in the following year accomplished the final 
OFverthrow of Antony and the subjugation of Egypt. On his 
retum to Italy, the Georgics, which had been just completed, 
2 B 
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were read to him by Yirgil, Mœcenas occasîonally relieying 
the author when his voîce failed him. 

The réputation of Virgil as a poet was now fiilly established, 
and the -ZEneid was commenced by him at the request of 
CsBsar, who was now master of the Boman world, and received 
the name of Angustus. To the composition of this poem he 
devoted the last eleyen years of his lîfe, but did not live long 
enough to put the finishing stroke to it. Erom its commence- 
ment the highest expectations were excited. Propertius, a 
contemporary poet, thus predicted its ÛLture famé : — 

Eomans, the palm concède ; give place, ye writers of Hellas ; 
Soon shall a greater verse even than Homer*8 arise. 

No one had so many misgivings as to his capacity for this 
great undertaking as the poet himself. He could rarely be 
induced to read any of the poem, even to his Mends. Cœsar 
himself, who frequently importuned him on the subject, could 
not overcome his modest reluctance. It was not tiU the 
seventh year after it had been begun that Virgil recited any 
portion of the JËneid to the Emperor. Marcellus, the son of 
Octavia and nephew of the Emperor, had then lately died ; 
and Virgil, in the présence of both, recited the sixth -^Ineid, 
which contains the panegyric upon that illustrions youth. 
Octavia, on hearing the lines which relate to her son, is said 
to hâve been most deeply affected, and at the close, where her 
son's name is mentioned, to hâve fainted away. Virgil 
received a munificent reward, équivalent to £2,000 of our 
money. 

Four years afterwards, he travelled to Athens, with the 
intention of recruiting his health and revising his poem at 
leisure. He there met Augustus, who was retuming tram 
the East, and thought proper to accompany him back to Italy. 
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On hîs retum he was taken ill, and died in a few days after 
reaching Brundusium. On his death-bed he was anxious 
that the manuscripts of his nnfinished epic should he destroyed, 
and left an injunction to that effect in his will. This last 
order however was, hy the command of the Emperor, disre- 
garded, and the ^neid was pnt into the hands of Tucca and 
Yarins, to he prepared for pnhlication, hut with the express 
charçe to make no additions to the mannscript, and not even 
to fiU np the incomplète verses. Tucca and Varins faithfully 
execnted their trust ; and hence it is that there are so many 
unfinished lines in the ^neid. The hody of Virgil was, 
according to his direction, conveyed to ÎTaples, and interred 
with much solemnity. A monument was erected with a 
modest inscription which he himself had composed : — 

Mantua gave me birth ; Calabria saw me expiring ; 

Naples my grave is ; of swains, tillage, and Jieroes I sang. 

Virgil was taJl in stature, of a weak hody, and délicate health ; 
temperate in his hahits, hashfal in his demeanour. That his 
disposition weis most amiahle, is shown hy the intimate tenus 
of friendship in which he lived with Mœcenas, Horace, Tucca, 
Varius, Gallus, and other distinguished men, not to mention the 
emparer himself. Horace, in one of his own poems, hears a 
pleasing testimony to his regard for Virgil. Between thèse 
two eminent poets there appears never to hâve existed the 
least feeHng of jealousy, though hoth were honoured with the 
familiarity of Augustus. He would sometimes sit hetween 
them at tahle, and say jestingly that he sat hetween sighs and 
tears ; alluding to the asthma of the one and the rheumatic 
eyes of the other. He frequently corresponded with hoth of 
them hyletter. An anecdote is related, which, though of 
douhtful authority, serves in some degree to prove the gênerai 
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estimation in which Virgil's character was held. Cœsar 
is said to hâve deliberated whether he should resign the 
sovereign power ; Agrippa advised him to do so ; MaBcenas 
strongly dissuaded him ; Yirgil was called in to décide this 
délicate question, and prononnced his judgment in favour of 
retaining a power, which would be so bénéficiai to mankind. 

Yirgil did not want detractors in his own time. The shafts 
of envy could not fail to be levelled against a man of such 
conspicuous excellence ; yet the modesty of his character was 
suffîcient to disarm common malignity ; and he was not one to 
retum evil for evil. Ont of the wealth which he acqnired, he 
annually sent large présents to his parents and brothers. His 
own wants were few, beyond what was needful for his literary 
pursuits. The people of Eome were fiilly sensible of his 
merits. "When he entered the théâtre, the whole audience 
rose, and welcomed him with applanse; a more honorable 
testimony both to him and to them, than if he had been a 
monarch. 

Of the Works of Virgil much bas been said by many and 
varions persons ; and little needs to be added. They speak 
for themselves ; they hâve been the admiration of the world 
for âges. He spared no pains to enrich his poems with leam- 
ing, and to polish them by the most careful révisai. The time 
which other men gave to multiplying the number of their 
verses, he gave to the retrenching of his. The ^neid is said 
to bave once been many times more bulky than it now is. He 
studied brevity of diction and fiilness of sensé. He knew, 
better than any man, how to be eloqnently silent. His 
érudition is not ostentatiously displayed, but rather concealed. 
Though he bas borrowed much from others, he bas generally 
made it his own. The crude ore of Ennius, an old poet from 
whom he occasionally borrowed, is scarcely to be recognised 
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in the refined gold of Virgil. Vhat may be regarded as siill 
higher praise, is the moral character of his writings. The 
sublimity of Christian ethics is of course not to be looked for ; 
yet, among heathen poets, Virgil is not more remarkable for 
chastity of style than for purity of sentiment. 

The poet's adulation of Augustus is not a sufficient ground 
for lessening him in our esteem ; though it may be distasteful 
to us in the perusal of his works. It is partly excusable on 
the score of gratitude. But the circumstances of the times 
afford a still stronger excuse. Cœsar might well be regarded 
by him as the only man fit to hold the reins of goverament, 
and give peace to the world. Hilton seems to hâve had the 
same opinion of Cromwell ; but the English did not need a 
Dictator as much as the Eomans did. The praise of Yirgil 
helped to make Cœsar praiseworthy. Perhaps he did impor- 
tant service to his country by holding up the emperor to the 
admiration of his subjects. It is hardly to be doubted that 
the Eomans were then too corrupt to be govemed by the old 
laws of the commonwealth. The weight of the empire could 
only be sustained by a single ruler, armed with the military 
power. 

Success had shed a glory around the head of Augustus. It 
is the tendency of genius to admire success. Por aught we 
know, the poet saw, or fancied he saw, the hand of Destiny 
accomplishing the fortunes of the Cœsars. Prom a perusal of 
the -^neid such an inference may be drawn. The hero of that 
poem is a man led on by the irrésistible power of Pâte to the 
establishment of his kingdom in Italy. There is no extra- 
ordinary ment or feature of interest in the character of JSneas. 
He is gifted with ordinary courage and prudence, yet occa- 
sionally exhibits weakness and a want of présence of mind. 
But he is manifestly an instrument in the hand of Providence, 
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to lay the foundation of a mighty future. Tlie scope of the 
poem is to celebrate the glories of that future, "which, in 
Virgil's time^ had become a présent reality. It bas been 
frequently stated that the character of Augustus is represented 
under that of -^neas ; but it would seem that the resemblance 
is to be found not so much in similar qualitieâ of mind, as in 
the circumstance that they were both the men of I^ecessity 
or Fate. 

The -^neid was designed not only to exalt the Julian family 
and celebrate the glories of Rome, but also to throw light 
upon its antiquities. The author spared no labour in his re- 
searches ; and if the -^neid had no poetical merits, it would 
be highly valuable as a store of historical materials. The 
accuraey with which Yirgil describes the sacrifices and other 
religions solemnities of his country is particularly mentioned 
by the critio Macrobius. It might be inferred from this, that, 
whatever Virgil thought of the heathen worship of his day, he 
was a man deeply sensible of the necessities of religion ; and 
it was not for nothing ihat he attributes piety to his hero, as 
the chief excellence of his character. 



PASTOEAL I. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



This Pastoral îs founded upon an important incident in the fortunes of 
the poet himself. Csesar, to reward his vétérans, distributed among 
them lands adjacent to Cremona and Mantna. The rightful owners, 
one of whom was VirgU, were expelled ; but Virgil, by tbe interpo- 
sition of Msecenas, obtained the restoration of his farm, as more f ully 
explained in the life of the poet. He composed the présent Pastoral, 
as a testimony of his gratitude to Csesar. The pièce is an imaginary 
dialogue between two countrymen, Melibœus and Tityrus ; the for- 
mer of whom represents one of the ejected farmers, the latter Virgil. 
The scène is in the country ia the neighbourhood of Mantua, in the 
evening of a summer's day. 



MELIBŒUS. 

Thou, Tityrus, reclining in the shade 

Of this dispredden beech, with oaten quill 

Courtest the sylvan muse ; we fugitives 

Must leave our country and our pleasant fields; 

Thou, stretcht at ease, art teaching wood and hill 

Beautiful Amaryllis to resound. 

TITrEUS. 

Melibœus, 'twas a God for me 

This leisure made ; for ever him a God 

Shall I esteem. Full often from my folds 

A tender lamb his altar shall imbrue. 10 

He, as thou seest, permits my kine to roam, 

Me what I wiU on rustic reed to play. 
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HELIBŒUS. 

I do not envy thee, but marvel rather : 

Such trouble is in ail our fields around. 

I almost £aint exertiug me thus far 

My goats to drive ; and this one, Tityrus, 

I lead with pain : for in a hazel-copse 

Two yeanlings late she cast ; and ah ! she left them, 

Hope of my flock, upon the naked stones. 

Of this misfortune, had I not been blind, 20 

Oaks blasted by the lightning wam'd me oft, 

I nowremember; often did the crow 

Give dismal présage from an ancient holm. 

But tell me, Tityrus, who is thy God? 

Til'XiiTTS. 

The town call'd Rome I foolishly believed 

Like this of ours, to which we shepherds use 

Our bleating young to drive. So whelps the dog, 

So kids their dam resembled, as I thought ; 

So to great things I paragon'd the small. 

But this above ail cities, Melibœus, 30 

ïïath lift her head as proudly, as we see 

The cypress overtop the bending willows. 

HELIBŒTJS. 

What great occasion drew thee hence to Borne ? 

TITTBT7S. 

Ereedom ; which in my sluggish days at last 

Begarded me, when whiter from my chin 

Fell the shom beard*; yet after length of time 

She did regard me ; 'twas when Amaryllis 

Had gain'd my love, and Galatea lost. 

I own, while Galatea's thrall was I, 

To eam my freedom or to hoard my stock 40 

I never thought ; though many a victim left 
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The dosure of my cotes, and many a cheese 
Delicious for th' ungratefui town I prest, 
My hand came never money-laden home. 

MELIBŒUS. 

I wonder'd, Amaryllis, why the Gods 
Thou didst invoke so moumfully, for whom 
The fruit leave hanging. Tityrus was gone : 
The pines themselves ask'd, Tityms, for thee ; 
The very groves and fountains call'd thy name. 

TITTBT7S. 

What help remain'd ? From servitude to 'scape 50 

Or Gods elsewhere so merciful to find 

I could not hope. Hère, Melibœus, first 

I saw that Youth, to whom with sacrifice 

Twelve days of every year my altars Aime ! 

He answer'd my pétition : feed ye, boys, 

Your cattle ; yoke your oxen as before. 

lŒLTBŒXJQ, 

fortunate old man ! thy farm remains, 

Ample enough for thee. Tho' âintstones hard, 

Tho' fen and sHmy rush o'erspread thy leas, 

Strange pasture ne'er shall hurt the teeming ewes, 60 

"Not neighbour flocks infect them with disease. 

Fortunate man ! thou in thine own domain 

By stream or sacred fount£dn shalt enjoy 

The shady cool : the hedge, thy boundary, 

Whose wiUow bloom regales Hyblœan bées, 

Shall oft with murmure lure thee to repose, 

While carols from the hillside opposite 

Some pruner blithe ; and ever and anon 

Thy joy, the culver's woodnote, shall be heard, 

And cooing turtle from a lofty elm. 70 
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TITTKT7S. 

Therefore shall stags in air be sooner fed, 
Sooner the deep her fishes cast ashore, 
Or Parthian changing coimtry with the Gaul, 
This one the Tigris, that the Arar drink, 
Than his dear image from my bosom fade. 

HEUBCEUS. 

But we muet hence away, to Libyan wastes, 

To Scythia, to the Cretan flood Oaxes, 

Or the wild Britons, sever'd from the world. 

Oh, shall I ever, at some distant time, 

My native home, my little tnrf-thatch'd cot 80 

Behold again, and scarce some summers henoe 

Mine own realm know? Shall ruffîan soldiers take 

Thèse cultur'd lands ? barbarians reap my crops ? 

See, wretched people, whither strife has brought ye ! 

For whom we sow'd onr fields ! I^ow, Melibœus, 

Engraft thy pears, and set thy vines in order ! 

Away, my goats, once happy flock, away ! 

Ne*er shall I stretch me in a grassy cave 

And see you hanging from the bnshy cliflf, 

I^ever again ! Your willow ye may browse 90 

And flowering cytisus ; but I, my goats, 

ShaU never sing nor be your shepherd more. 

TITTEUS. 

Yet for this night thou may'st thy leafy bed 
Take hère with me. Our fare is mellow fruit, 
Ripe chestnuts, and a store of curds and cream. 
And see ; from cottage roofs the smoke ascends, 
And shadows lengthen'd frt)m the mountains fall. 



PASTORAL II. 



THE ABOUMENT. 



Corydon, a Sîcilian shepherd, attached to the young Alexis, inyites him 
into the country, promising him rural présents and amusements. 
He complains of Alexis for heing so unseciahle, and for not duly 
appreciating his kindness. After indulging in a dolefiil strain, he 
reproaches himself for his folly, and thr^tens to hreak with a youth 
who treats him so imgratefiilly. 



The Mr Alexis was his master's joy, 

Ajid much beloved by shepherd Corydon, 

Who, meeting no retom, would often stray 

To where the beeches lift their umbrage broad ; 

There ail alone to woods and mountains he 

Thus rudely with an empty passion plain'd. 

Alexis, crael one, my song thou spumest, 

Me nought thou pitiest, and wilt force to die. 

!N^ow even flocks seek shelter in the cool, 

Now thomy bushes hide the lizards green, 10 

Ajid Thestylis rank thyme and garlic pounds 

Eor the swinck'd reapers in the noontide blaze } 

But in mine ear, as thro' a sultry grove 

Thy steps I foUow, hoarse cicalas ring. 

Were it not better far the haughty pride 

And wrath of Amaryllis to endure, 

Or yet Menalcas, tho' of skin as dark 

As thou art fair ? Oh, be not, lovely boy, 

Of thy complexion vain : white privets fede, 

Dark hyacinths are gather'd fix)m the stem. 20 
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Alexis me despises ; who I am 

He never asks, of milk and snowy flocks 

How ricli my store. For me a thousaiid sheep 

Boam the Trinacrian hiUs ; milk never fails me 

In summer or in frost ; I sing such lays 

As wont the bard of Dirce, when his herds 

He call'd upon Actaean Aracynth. 

"NoT 80 uncouth my form : I saw me late 

On the stni margin of the crystal sea : 

Daphnis I would not fear and thee for judge, 30 

"Were I but sure resemblance ne'er deceived. 

Oh, could'st thou be content with me to dweU 

In humble homesteads of the country rude, 

To chase the deer, or with a mallow-switch 

The flock of kids to drive ! Thou ofb with me 

Shouldst rival in the woods melodious Pan. 

Pan taught the reedy canes with wax to join, 

Pan for the sheep and for the shepherd cares. 

I^or the reed's pressure let thy lips disdain : 

How hard Amyntas tried this art to learn ! 40 

A pipe of seven unequal joints hâve I ; 

Damœtas gave it me, and dying said — 

Be thou the second owner : thus said he : 

A foolish envy o'er Amyntas came. 

A pair* of kids, which in the vale I found 

Deserted younglings, I for thee reserve : 

Their hides are speckled ; of a sheep each day 

They drain the udders : Thestylis of me 

Hath begg'd them long, and she will hâve them toc, 

Since gifts of mine thou slightest. Ot, come hither, 50 

And see what Kymphs will bring thee ; baskets crown'd 

"With lilies fair, thou lovely one ! The I^aiad 

Is cropping giUy-flowers and poppy-heads, 

Sweet dill and bright narcissus, cassia twining 

With other dainty herbs, with marigold 

Painting the glossy hyacinth, and aU 
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To make a charming nosegay for Alexis. 

Myself will gather quinces downy soft, 

Chestnuts, which Amaryllis used to love, 

And waxen plums ; due honour be to thèse : 60 

And bey-leaves I will cuU, and myrtle next ; 

'Ftxt thns airanged they mingle sweet perfume. 

Why, what a clown am I to talk of gifts ! 

Alexis cares for none, and, could I hope 

"With gifts to win him, richer is lolas. 

What hâve I done ? Oh, fool ! Upon my flowers 

Let Auster loose, upon my founts the boar. 

Whom shunn'st thou, wretched boy ? The Gods ihemselves 

In woods hâve dwelt, and Dardan Paris too. 

In cities that she built let Pallas bide ; 70 

Cities be her delight ; the woods are mine. 

The lion hunts a wolf, the wolf a goat, 

The wanton goat her flowering cytisus; 

Aiter Alexis Corydon must run, 

Each after his désire. And now behold : 

Steers carry home the yoke-suspended plough, 

And shades are doubled by the parting sun ; 

Yet me love bums, unmitigated love. 

Ah, Corydon ! what madness hath possest thee ? 

Thy vine is on the leafy elm half-pruned. 80 

Thou'dst better tum thee to some useful task, 

"Wer't but a plait of rush or osier-rods. 

Eret thee not for Alexis : thou shalt find 

Another soon, if this one be unkind. 



PASTORAL III. 



THE AUGXJHENT. 



Menalcas and Damœtas, affcer a short dialogue and some amart strokes of 
country raillery, agrée to try their sMU in a singing-match, and 
choose Palœmon, who happens to corne by, for umpire. Each sings 
in tum, accompanying lus words with me shepherd's pipe. This 
sort of contest, or whioli there are spécimens in Theocritus, was 
called Amœbeean, or altemaU, The rule observed by the competitors 
is, that each sings an equal number of verses upon a Kke subject; 
the one who begins suggests the topic, the other endeayour» to excel 
him. 



MEUTALCAS. 

Tell me, who owns this flock ? Doth Melibœus ? 

DAMŒTAS. 

1^0 ; JSgon : to my charge he lately gave it, 

ITEITALCAS. 

I pity the poor sheep. "While -^Egon woo's 
I^eaera, jealous of my happier suit, 
Twice in each hour a hireling milks his ewes, 
Draining the mother's juice, the yoimg one's food. 

DAMŒTAS. 

Mind, fellow ; none of this abuse to men. 

"We know with whom, and in what grotte thou — 

The goats were squinting, and the I^ymphs they laughed. 

MENAIiCAS. 

Aye, aye ; when Mycon's vineyard and young trees 10 

They saw me hacking with a pruning-knife. 
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DAMŒTA8. 

Or under the old beeches, when thou brok'st 
The bow and sbaffcs of Daphnis, ail for spite 
Becatise thou saw'st them given to the boy ; 
And had'st thou not some mischief done to him, 
The rancorous Menalcas must hâve died. 

MENALCAS. 

What must the master be of such a knave ! 

I saw thee, rascal, snaring Damon's goat ; 

Deny it if thou can'st ! The mongrel barked : 

Stop thief ! I cried : ho, Tityrus, look out ! 20 

And thou wert skulHng there behind the sedges. 

DAMŒTAS. 

"Was he not bound to render me the goat 
"Won by my flûte, whieh vanquish'd him in song ? 
Ejiow that the goat was mine, and Damon own'd it. 
But pleaded inability to pay. 

MENALCAS. 

Thou vanquish him in song ? Or had'st thou ever 
A wax-join'd reed ? Uneducated boor, 
Was it not thou that on the cross-ways used 
To mar a wretched tune on squeaking straw ? 

DAMŒTAS. 

Come then, shall we make trial of our powers ? 30 

This heifer I will stake — now don't refuse — 
Twice to the pail she comes, and suckles two. 
What wilt thou venture on the strife to lay ? 

MENALCAS. 

Nought from the flock I dare : I hâve at home 
A sire and step-dame harsh, who twice a day 
Coimt each of them the sheep, and one the kids : 
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But I — what thou wilt own is far more precious — 

Since thou must play the madman, beechen bowls 

Carv'd by ditine Alcimedon, will gage ; 

On which a vine witli easy art is wreath'd 40 

O'er clustering berries of the ivy pale : 

Two figures in the centre are emboss'd, 

Conon, and who was he whose rod described 

The earth's great globe, what seasons be for tilth 

And what for harvest meet? I do assure thee, 

JS'either hath touch'd my lips ; IVe laid them by. 

DÂMŒTAS. 

Two bowls for me Alcimedon did make ; 

The handles with acanthine leaf he clasped, 

The centre graved with Orpheus and his woods : 

I^either hath touch'd my lips ; l've laid them by. 50 

But paltry bowls will never match the cow. 

MENALCAS. 

l'U never let thee off. Déclare thy terms, 
And the first comer shall décide the wager : 
Oh, here*s our friend Palaemon, just in time : 
l'U teach thee to give challenges to sing. 

DAMŒTAS. 

As soon as e'er thou lik*st : l'm quite prepared, 
And any umpire is the same to me. 
Pray, good Palœmon, (if s no small affair,) 
Give ail thine ear and soûl to our performance. 

PAL^MON. 

Begin then : we are seated on the turf : 60 

Budding is every field and every tree ; 

The woods are green, the year in beauty clothed. 

Begin Damœtas, and Menalcas follow, 

In strains alternate : this the Muses love. 
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DAMŒTAS. 

Let your beginning, Muses, be from Jove. 
AU things are iiill of Jove : the teeming earth 
He fructifies ; my music he regards. 

MENALCA8. 

And I with great Apollo am in fevour : 

ApoUo's gifts are ever in my charge, 

fîis laurel and his blushing hyacinth. 70 

DAMŒTAS. 

Me witb an apple Galatea pelts, 

Then runneth to the willows, wanton girl. 

And, ère she reach them, wishes to be seen. 

MEXALCAS. 

But my beloved Amyntas cornes to me 

Ail unsolicited, that better now 

î^ot even Délia to my hounds ia known. 

DAMŒTAS. 

A présent for my sweetheart I hâve found ; 
For I hâve mark*d the spot where cushat doves 
Hâve built their airy lodging in a bough. 

MENALCAS. 

I did my best ; ten apples rosy red SO 

I gather'd from the tree and sent my boy ; 
To-morrow I will send as many more. 

DAMŒTAS. 

How oft to me did Galatea speak, 

And words how exquisite ! Some part of them 

Waft, ye zéphyrs, for the Gods to hear ! 

MENALCAS. 

What boots it that, Amyntas, in thy heart 
c2 
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Thou dost not scom me, if, the salvage boar 
While thou pursuest, I but keep the nets ? 

SAMŒTAS. 

8end Phyllis hither ; 'tis my natal day, 

lolas : when I sacrifice my calf, 90 

A harvest-offering, visit me thyself. 

MENALCAS. 

Phyllis I love the dearest; for she wept, 

lolas, at our parting : Oh, farewell, 

A long farewell, my lovely one ! she cried. 

DAMŒTAS. 

The nightly wolf is taneful to the fold, 
Rain to the ripening harvest, wind to trees, 
Thy anger, Amaryllis, unto me. 

HENALCAS. 

To seedlands moisture, and to weanHng kids 

The arbutus is sweet ; to pregnant flocks 

The wiUow, and to me Amyntas only. 100 

DAMŒTAS. 

My Muse with PoUio, rustic tho' she be, 
Acceptance finds. Pierian Songstresses, 
Feed ye a calf, your patron to reward. 

MENALCAS. 

Pollio himself composes lofty rhyme : 
Feed ye for him a buU, that even now 
Butts with the hom, already spums the sand. 

J)AMŒTA8. 

Whoever loves thee, Pollio, let him reach 

To thy admired pre-eminence : for him 

Let honey fiow, and brambles yield amomum. 
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MENALCAS. 

Who dotli not Bavius hâte, let him esteem 110 

Thy verses, Mœvius ; let the fool endeavour 
To milk the ridgil, or the fox to yoke. 

DAMŒTAS. 

Ye little boys that stoop to gather flowers 
And groundling strawbemes, fly quickly, fly : 
A deadly snake is lurking in the grass. 

MENALCAS. 

Beware, ye sheep, of venturing too far : 
Tis perilous to trast the slippery bank ; 
Look where the ram himself his fleece is drying. 

DAHŒTAS. 

Keep from the river-side thy browsing goats, 

Friend Tityrus ; and I will wash them ail 120 

In a fresh fountain at the fitting hour. 

ITENALGAS. 

Shepherds, coUect your sheep ; if beat exhaust 

Their milky juices, as it happ'd of late, 

Our palms may squeeze the dogs, but squeeze in vain. 

DAMŒTAS. 

Alas, how meagre bas my bull become 
In a rich pasturage ! 'Tis love, I see, 
Preys on the cattle and their master too. 

MENALCAS. 

Love surely has no influence on thèse ; 

And yet they scarcely hang upon their bones : 

Some evil eye my lambkins hath bewitch'd. 130 

DAHŒTAS. 

Tell me the région, pray, fand thou shalt be 
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My great Apollo,) where the space of heaven 
Only three ells doth open to the view. 

MENALCAS. 

Tell me the région, pray, where flowrets bloom 
Inscribed with letters of a kingly name ; 
And if thou canst, be Phyllis ail thine own. 

PALiEMON. 

'ïis past my power to solve such high dispute : 

The prize ye both deserve, and whosoe'er 

Shall dread the sweet of love, the bitter know. 

Enough the meads hâve drunk. Your sluices close. 140 



PASTO EAL IV. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



In this Pastoral is foretold the glorious destiny of an infant, bom, or ex- 
pected to be bom, in the Consulship of Asinius Pollio and Domi- 
tins Calvinus, b.c. 39. What particular child the poet had in view 
is not quite certain. Some hâve supposed it to be Saloninus. the son 
of Pollio, to whom the poem is inscribed. But the part whieh PoUio 
played in the political world was not of sufficient importance to sns- 
tain this hypothesis ; and the poem seems to be addressed to him only 
as Consul of the year. Other interpreters hâve applied the prédic- 
tions to an expected child of Caesar, for he in this year married his 
first wife, Scribonia, and in the following year his daughter Julia was 
bom. The best opinion however is that which refers the prophe- 
cies to Marcellus, the son of Cœsar's sister Octavia by her first 
husband. In the year b.c. 39, peace was made between Cœsar and 
Antony, and Octavia, as the pledge of that peace, was given in mar- 
riage to Antony. The child, with whom she was then pregnant, 
was looked upon as destined to high fortime, and was indeed the same 
Marcellus who afterwards became the hope of the Eoman pcople, 
and whose untimely death is lamented in the sixth ^neid. It is 
clear from Virgil's own déclaration, as well as from the élévation 
of its style, that this is really a political poem in the disguise of a 
pastoral. As he refers to the Cumaean Sibyl, it is likely enough that 
the Sibylline books contained some prédictions, to the fulfilment of 
which the Eoman people were looking forward as a deliverance from 
their troubles. To thèse he adapts the taies of a golden âge, which 
he found in Hesiod and other heathen poets. But in some of Virgil's 
lines there is such a striking similarity to the language of the prophet 
Isaiah (the more remarkable, as the Virgilian happy âge apprcaches 
so near to the Christian era), that passages of the inspired writer are 
thought to hâve come into the hands of the Poet, or of the Sibyl, 
through whom he obtained them. Pope's Messiah is a professed 
imitation of this Pastoral. 



Sicilian Muses, loftier be our strain : 

For vineyards and for lowly tamarisks 

Not ail men care : if woods must be our thème, 
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Let woods be worthy of a Consurs ear. 

Behold the Sibyrs latest era corne ! 

Ages in mighty round revolve anevr ; 

The Virgin and Satumian reign retum ; 

A "Wondrpus progeny from heaven descends. 

Thou, chaste Lucina, to the nascent Boy 

(At whose first advent o*er the world shall cease 10 

The iron race of men, a golden rise) 

Assistance lend : thine own ApoUo reigns. 

Thou Consul, PoUio, shaU. be usher'd in 

Our âge' s glory, and the mighty months 

Begin their course : extinguish'd under thee 

"Whatever traces of our crime remain, 

The earth from constant terror shall be jfreed. 

Vitality divine shall he receive, 

Gods, Demigods, in blissful union see, 

Himself be seen of them, a world at peace 20 

"With mild hereditary virtues rule. 

On thee, child, uncultivated Earth 

The firstlings of her bounty shall bestow, 

The foxglove and the ivy scattering wide, 

Acanthus mingled with Egyptian beau. 

Goats of their own accord their milky dugs 

Shall carry home, nor herds the lion fear ; 

Thy very cradle shed thee dainty flowers : 

The serpent and the poisonous herb shall die, 

And without stint Assyrian spikenard bloom. 30 

When thou of heroes and thy parent' s praise 

Grave lore shalt read, and virtue's meaning know, 

Then shall the plain grow yellow by degrees 

"With harvest, blushing grapes on brambles hang, 

And rugged oaks distil a honey dew. 

Some trace of ancient fraud shall linger still, 

Tempting with ships to navigate the main, 

Build city walls, cleave furrows in the soil : 

A Tiphys and an Argo, as before. 
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Shall launch theîr hero-band ; another Troy 40 

Shall call a new Achilles to the field. 

But wheD maturer years hâve made thee man, 

The very sailor shall forego the seas, 

"No nautic pine shall barter foreign wares, 

For every clime shall every product yield : 

No vineyard then shall feel the pruning-hook, 

No ground the harrow ; ploughmen from the yoke 

Shall set their oxen free : no wool shall leam 

To counterfeit variety of hue ; 

The living ram his coat with saffron dye 60 

Or blushing purple in the mead shall stain, 

A native scarlet clothe the feeding lambs. 

Run, happy âges ! to their spindles thus 

The Agents of eternal destiny 

In concert cried. The time is near at hand : 

Corne for thy glorious birthright, heavenly bom 

Illustrious child of Jupiter ! Behold 

Where bows the vfist rotundity o' th' world, 

The earth, the sea's expanse, the depth of heaven ! 

Ail things are gladden'd at the âge' s dawn : 60 

Oh, may my latter days be so prolong' d, 

My breath endure to celebrate thy deeds ! 

Linus nor Orpheus then should me surpass, 

Tho' each a heavenly parent might inspire, 

For Linus tho' ApoÛo tuned the lay, 

Calliopea for her Thracian son : 

"Were Pan my rival and would bide with me 

Arcadia's judgment, Pan should own himself 

In his Arcadia's judgment overcome. 

Begin, thou little Infant, by her smile 70 

To know thy mother ! Painftil qualms to her 

Ten months hâve brought. Begin, thou little Babe ! 

Whom ne ver with a smile his parents cheer'd, 

No God shall feast him, and no Goddess love. 



PASTORAL V 



THE ARGUMENT. 



The subject of this Pastoral, according to the better opinion, is the death 
and déification of Julius Caesar, who is spoken of under the name of 
Daphnis, a Sicilian shepherd. Many passages hâve a close appli- 
cation to his history and character, as viewed by his admirera; 
there is a spécial allusion to his murder. It is no good objection 
that every passage is not strictly applicable ; for the poem is still in 
form a pastoral, and the allusions are conveyed by way of allegory. 
It is said to hâve been written when some plays or sacrifices were 
celebrated in honour of Caesar. The scène is adapted to the solem- 
nity of the subject ; the shepherds sit and sing in the gloom of a 
grotto overhung by wild vines. That the character of Menalcas is 
intended for Virgil himself, appears from line 96. 



MENALCAS. 

Mopsus, we both are hère, and each hath skill, 
Thou with thine oaten pipe, and I in song : 
Why sit we not together where thèse elms 
With hazel skirted make a sylvan bower ? 

MOPSUS. 

Thou art the elder : say where it shall be : 
Hère, where the breezy checker'd shadows play ? 
Or rather to the cave shall we retire ? 
Look at the wild labrusca, how it throws 
Its scanty clusters o*er the cave, Menalcas. 

MENALCAS. 

None but Amyntas hère with thee contends. 10 
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MOPSUS. 

K'ext wc shall hâve him Btriving with Apollo. 

MKNALCAS. 

Mopsus, begin ; some lay of love-sick Phyllis, 
Or Alcon the renown*d, or fight of Codrus. 
Begin ; and Tityrus thy flock shall tend. 

M0PSU8. 

K'ay, rather let me try what verses late 
I scribbled on a beechen pithy rind, 
And scribbling sang the notes altemately : 
Then bid Amyntas match them, if he c£in. 

MENALCA8. 

As yields the osier to the olive pale, 

The humble saliunca to the rose, 20 

So (in my choice) Amyntas yields to thee. 

MOPSTJS. 

Dear Youth, be silent : in the cave we stand. 

The nymphs moum'd Daphnis ; cruel death he died ; 

Ye hazels and ye streams their grief beheld. 

His mother on the wretched body fell, 

And call*d upon the Gods and cruel stars. 

None, Daphnis, in those days the pastured kine 

To cooling rivers drove ; no heifer then 

Drank of the stream or touch'd the grassy blade. 

Daphnis, thy de|ith e'en Punie lions moan'd ; 30 

Forests and savage mountains tell the taie. 

To yoke Armenian tigers to the car 

First Daphnis taught, the Bacchic dance to lead, 

And dress the thyrsus with a leafy band. 

As vines adom the elm, as grapes the vine, 

As buUs the herd, and corn the fertile field, 

So to thine own wert ail the glory thou : 
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When thou wert snatch'd away, to rural haunts 

Pales herself and Phœbus bade farewell : 

Furrows, where offc the solid grain we sow*d, 40 

Now the wild oat and barren tares o'errun ; 

Where violet soft and bright narcissus blew, 

Rough thistles now and prickly thoms abound. 

Strew leaves, ye sbepberds, cover with green shade 

The fountains : honour'd thus wonld Daphnis be : 

And make a tomb, and on the tomb inscribe : 

Daphnis the shepherd, famed above the stars ; 

Pair were his flocks, but fairer still was he. 

MENALCAS. 

DelightM chann to listen unto thee, 

Thou heavenly singer ; sweet as after toil 50 

On grass to sleep, or drink in thirsty noon 

The limpid water of a bubbling rill ! 

Thy master'fl equal both in pipe and voice, 

Blest Youthy a second Daphnis thou shalt be. 

But now will I to thee responsive sing, 

As best I can, and Daphnis raise to heaven ; 

Eaise him will I ; for me thy Daphnis loved. 

MOPSTJS. 

Thou could'st not promise me a boon more welcome. 

Worthy was he of praise, and this thy strain 

Long since did Stimichon to me commend. 60 

MENALCAS. 

Daphnis in bright array admiring views • 

Th' Olympian threshold, and beneath his feet 
The clouds and stars. Therefore doth new delight 
Exhilarate the woods and rural scènes, 
Pan and the shepherds and the Dryad maids : 
Wolves prowl not for the flock, nor harm to deer 
The toils intend ; peace gentle Daphnis loves. 
The nnshom mountains joyful to the stars 
Send a spontaneous cry ; the rocks, the grèves 
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Unbidden sing : a God, a God is he ! 70 

Oh, kind be thou, a blessing to thine own ! 

Eeliold four altars, Daphnis : two are thine, 

A loftier pair ApoUo's. I to thee 

Two bowls with fresh milk foaming every year, 

Two cups of liquid olive will présent ; 

And beat of ail, the festival to cheer, 

Lenœan goblets by the winter-blaze 

(Or if t be summer, in the shade) will pour, 

Of Arhisian vintage nectar sweet : 

Damœtas too shaU sing with Lyctian JBgon, 80 

Alphesibœus imitate the dance 

Of capering Satyrs : rites to be renewed, 

Whene*er to ^Nymphs we pay our timely vows. 

Or make our lustral circuit of the fields. 

While boars the forest love, and fish the stream, 

While bées on thyme, on dew cicalas feed, 

Thy name, thy praise and honour shall remain : 

Rustics to thee shall each retuming year, 

Like as to Bacchus and to Gères, pray. 

And thou their vows to forfeiture condenm. 90 

MOPSTJS. 

What gifb can I for such a strain retum ? 
For more it pleas'd me than the coming breeze 
Of southem wind, than billow-beaten shore, 
Or stream down-rushing in a rocky vale. 

MENALCAS. 

First let me give to thee this fragile pipe, 
The same that taught the loves of Corydon, 
And how Damœtas with his rival strove. 

MOPSUS. 

Accept of me this crook. Antigènes 

Begg'd for it hard, but, lovely tho' he was, 

Could ne'er obtain the gift. Tis pretty, see, 100 

With knobs of equal range and brass, Menalcaa. 



PASTORAL VI 



THE ABGUMENT. 



The scène is a cave, in which the dnmken but musical demi-god Silenus 
la surprised asleep by two Satyrs, who, with the assistance of a water 
nymph, compel him to entertain them with a song. He gives them 
an account of the formation of things according to the doctrine of 
Epicunis : he then proceeds fix)m the natural to the moral System of 
that philosopher, which consisted in teaching men to avoid ail immo- 
derate passions and violent perturbations of mind. This is the reason 
tiiat he sings to them the unnatural passion of Hercules for the boy 
Hylas, the brutal lust of Pasiphae, the vanity of the Prœtides, the 
avarice of Atalanta, and the immoderate grief of the sisters of Phae- 
ton. AU such émotions the Epicureans condemned, as inimical to 
that repose which they reckoned the perfection of virtue and happi- 
ness. Virgil accordingly addresses his poem to Varus, his friend and 
fellow-student under the celebrated Syro, an Epicurean philosopher. 



In Syracusan minstrelsy to sport 

My yoimg muse deign'd, nor blush'd in woods to dwell. 

Of kings and battles when a lay I tried, 

Apollo pluck*d mine ear, and warning said : 

Cease, Tityrus ; a shepherd it becomes 

To feed hia lambs and sing a lowly strain. 

Now then, (for others, Varus, will aspire 

To chant thy praises and the taies of war,) 

I to my slender quill a pastoral song 

Not without bidding tune : and if perchance 10 

Any there be, wbom it may charm to read, 

My tamarisks and ail the grove shall sing 

Tbee, Varus, nor Apollo any page 

Shall please so well, as this which bears inscribed 

The name of Varus. Muses, to your task. 
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A pair of youtlifdl Satyrs once espied 

Silenus in a grotto, strecht asleep, 

His veins inflated, as they ever were, 

With wine of yesterday : from off his head 

Had fallen the chaplets, and beside him hung 20 

A jolly tankard with the handle bruis'd. 

The twain crept up, (he oft had cozen*d them 

With promise of a song,) and on him threw 

His wreaths for manacles, yet half in fear, 

When ^gle, fairest I^aiad of the stream, 

Cornes to their help, and, as the God awoke, 

Paints with a crimson stain of mulberries 

His brow and temples. At the trick he smiled ; 

And wherefore twine ye bonds ? release me, boys ; 

Enough that ye hâve spied me : now attend, 30 

And hear the song ye wish'd for ; song for y on ; 

For her a différent faveur I reserve. 

Straight he began : the Eanns and beasts were seen 

To dance in measure, rigid oaks to wave 

Their lofty tops. More Phœbns never chann'd 

His cliff Pamassian ; ne'er in Orphens more 

Did Ismarus or Ehodope rejoice. 

He sang, how gathering thro' the void immense 

The seeds of earth and air and liquid fire 

And water mingled ; how the éléments 40 

And world's young orb of thèse compounded grew ; 

The soil *gan harden and confine the sea 

Within her watery bound, and by degrees 

Création' s form receive : then how the earth 

Wonder*d the sun's new glory to behold, 

And showers descended from the lofty clouds : 

Then woods arose, and animais yet few 

Eanged o*er the unknown mountains. i^Tow he tells 

Of stones by Pyrrha thrown, of Satum's reign, 

Prometheus* theft, and fowls of Caucasus : 50 

Next of the fount, where Hylas left behind, 
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The sailors call'd his name, and ail the shore 

Resounded Hylas, Hylas ! Then the Queen, 

Who lov*d a snow-white bull, his lay consoles : 

Ah, luckless Dame, had cattle never been, 

Happy wert thou ! What madness urges thee ? 

The Prœtides with mimic lowing fill*d 

The meads of Argos, feeling for the horn 

Upon their foreheads smooth, and for their necks 

Breading the plough ; but such a foui embrace 60 

They ne'er desired. Unblest Pasiphae ! 

Thou roam'st the mountains ; he with snowy side 

Propp'd on a bed of hyacinthine flower 

Under a holly ruminating lies, 

Or courts a female of the numerous herd. 

Dictœan l^ymphs, close ye the woody glades, 

That haply to our eyes the bull may tum 

His truant footsteps : herbage green may chance 

To lure him on, or following in their train 

Some kine may lead him to Gortynian stalls. 70 

Then sings he of the damsel who admired 

Hesperian fruit ; with moss of bitter rind 

Enwraps the Phaethontian sisterhood. 

And lifts them gracefiil alders from the ground. 

He sings of Gallus and his wanderings 

By the Permessian stream, and thence how led 

Up to th' Aonian mountain by a Muse ; 

How ail Apollo's choir to Gallus rose, 

And Linus, pastoral bard divine, with wreath 

Of flowers and parsley crown*d, bespake him thus : 80 

Accept this pipe, the Muses give it thee, 

The same which erst they gave th' Ascrœan sire, 

Wherewith from mountain- heights he used to draw 

The rugged ash-trees down : with this do thou 

Exalt the honours of the Grynian grove, 

That Phœbus may in none hâve greater pjide. 

Of Scylla wherefore speak, Mseian nymph, 
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"Waist-girt with barking monsters, how the fleet 

Of Ithacus she yext, and with sea-dogs 

Maogled his wretched saîlors in the gulf ? 90 

Or why of Tereus and his limbs transformed 

Eepeat the wondrous narrative ? for him 

What gifts, what banquet Philomel prepared ? 

To déserts how she fled, yet hover*d long 

O'er her own roof with melancholy wing ? 

The lays which erst from Phœbus with delight 

Eurotas heard and bade his laurels leam, 

AU thèse the old Gbd sang ; which echoing vales 

Repeated to the stars, till Hesperus, 

Waming to fold the flock and take the taie, 100 

His joumey through th' unwilling heaven began. 



PASTORAL VII. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



Thifl is a pure Pastoral in the style of Theocritus. It has been observed, 
that thcse Amœbœan contests of the Shepherds resemble the fashion 
oftheTvLac&nlmprovisatortj who extern pori se in altemate verses, one 
foUowing the rhyme oi the other, octave for octave, just as in Virgil 
the second shepherd imitâtes the tum of thought suggested by the 
first. 



MELIBŒUS. 

ITnder a holly Daphnis was reclined, 

When Corydon and Thyrsis both came up ; 

Their flocks were mixt in one, the sheep of Thyrsis, 

The milk-distended goats of Corydon. 

Both were of blooming âge, Arcadians both, 

WeU match* d in song, in ready answer apt. 

Just then a goat, the husband of my flock. 

As I was fencing myrtles from the cold, 

Had stray'd away ; and Daphnis I espied : 

At sight of me. Corne hither, Melibœus ; 1 

Thy goat and kids are safe enough : cried he : 

If thou hast leisure, rest thee in the shade.: 

Thy steers unbidden thro' the meads to drink 

Ilither will corne : hère tender reeds the bank 

Of verdant Mincius firinge, and swarming bées 

Prom yonder vénérable oak resonnd. 

What conld I do ? Alcippe there was none, 

Nor Phyllis nigh, to house my weanling lambs, 

And fltraight a mighty match was coming on, 
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Tliyrsis and Corydon. To view their sport 20 

I rather chose than mind mine own affairs. 
The contest then hegan ; their rival strains 
They sang altemate, so the Muses will'd ; 
First Corydon his part, next Thyrsis tried. 

COETDON. 

Lihethrian Nymphs helov'd, or give to me 
Such strains as to my Codrus ye hâve given ; 
After Apollo, Codrus sings the hest ; 
Or, if we cannot ail he thus inspired. 
Hère on the sacred pine my reed shall hang. 

THTBSIS. 

Arcadian shepherds, deck with ivy crown 30 

Tour rising bard, that Codrus for despite 

May break his envions heart ; or should his praise 

Be fiilsome, bind with lady's-glove my brow, 

To save the poet from his evil tongue. 

COEYDON. 

Look, Délia, what the little Mycon brings thee ; 
A wild-boar*s tusky head, and of a stag 
The beamy antlers. If his luck endure, 
In marble thy majestic form shall stand, 
With purple buskins on thine ankles bound. 

THYRSIS. 

Expect this milk-bowl and thy yearly cakes, 40 

Priapus ; 'tis enough ; thou dost but keep 

A scanty garden. We hâve made thee marble ; 

We could no more : hereafter, should the flock 

Yield plenteous increase, golden thou shalt be. 

COEYDOW. 

Nereid Galatea, sweeter than 
s 2 
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Hyblœan thyme to me, more délicate 
Than the pde ivy, whiter tlian the swan ; 
When to their stall my sated bulls return. 
If aught thy Corydon thou lovest, corne. 

THTKSIS. 

More bitter than Sardinian herbs to thee, 50 

More rough may I appear than prickly furze, 
Than rotten seaweed viler, if this day 
Hath not to me been longer than a year. 
Go home, ye sated bullocks, go for shame. 

COETDON. 

Te mossy fountaîns, grass more soft than sleep, 
Green arbutus, that sheddest over them 
A scanty spray, défend ye from the flock 
Solstitial beat ; for lo, tiie summer comes, 
And swells with joyful blossomage the vine. 

THTRSIS. 

Fire and a blazing hearth and sappy firs 60 

Are ne ver failing hère, and posts distain' d 
With sooty black : for Aquilo's chill blast 
As much we care, as wolves do for the fold. 
Or torrent rivers for their continents. 

COEYDON. 

Our junipers and chestnnts ail their pride 
Of foliage wear ; fruit nnder every tree 
Bestrews our orchard-plat ; ail nature smiles : 
But if the fair Alexis were away, 
Soon would ye see the very rivers dry. 

THYESIS. 

Our fields are parch'd, our herbs in tainted air 70 

Are withenng, Liber grudges to our hills 
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Their viny shade : but let my Phyllis corne ; 
The grove will ail be green, and Jupiter 
Descend in glad fertility of shower. 

COETDON, 

Alcides wears the poplar, Venus most 
The myrtle honours, Bacchus loves the vine, 
To Phœbus dearest are his chosen bays : 
But while by Phyllis hazels are admired, 
Nor bay nor myrtle can with hazels vie. 

THTESIS. 

The ash is passing beauteous in.the woods, 80 

Pine in the garden, fir upon the clifP, 

The poplar best becomes the river-side : 

But, Lycidas, if thou wilt visit me, 

In beauty thou shalt ash and pine excel. 

ITELIBŒTJS. 

Thus far can I remember. Overcome 

In song was Thyrsis ; and from that day forth 

Has Corydon to us been ail in ail. 



PASTORAL VIII. 



THE ABGUMENT. 

This Pastoral contains the songs of two shepherds, the first of whoni 
bewails the infidelity of a mistress ; the second describes the incanta- 
tions by which a woman endeavours to bring back the affections of 
her lover. The second part is an imitation of the Enchantresa of 
Theocritus. It is opened with an address by the poet to PoUio, his 
patron, to whose dramatic excellence (for Pollioliad written seyeral 
tragédies) allusion is made in verse 9. 



The lays of rival shepherds, which to hear 

The heifer linger'd and her grass forgot, 

Lynxes were charm'd, and tuming irom their course 

The rivers halted; both will I rehearse, 

What Damon sang, and what Alphesibœns. 

Say thon, that overmarchest or the cliffs 

Of great Timavus or th' lUyrian shore, 

Will ever cpme the day, when I thy deeds 

Shall celebrate, thy verses to the world 

Proclaim, how glorious, worthy (none but they) 10 

The Sophoclean buskin to command. 

Thine was my earliest song, to thee my last 

I consecrate : accept the strain begun 

At thy behest, and let this ivy creep 

Among victoriens laurels on thy brow. 

Twas yet the misty twilight of the dawn, 

What time on tender herbage lies a dew 

Delicious to the flock, when leaniug on 

A smoothly rounded olive Damon spake. 
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DAMON. 

Rise Lucifer, and bring refreshing day, 20 

While I by l^isa's plighted love beguiled 

Of faithless vows complam, and on the Gods 

(Tho' nought to me their witness hath avail'd) 

Despairing in the hour of death I call. 

Begin with me, my flûte, Mœnalian strains. 

Mœnalus ever hath a tuneful grove 

And vocal pines, the shepherd's lovetale hears. 

And Pan, who first the reed with Hfe inspired. 

Begin with me, my flûte, Maenalian strains. 

To Mopsus l^isa wedded ! After this 30 

"WTiat lover needs despair ? Let griffins now 

To mares be join'd, and in a future âge 

Drink at one stream the beagle and the hind. . 

Cut out thy torches, Mopsus ; happy man î 

Thy bride is coming : strew the spousal nuts : 

Eor thee the evening star leaves Œta's height. 

Begin with me, my flûte, Maenalian strains. 

bride united to a worthy mate ; 

Thou who dost ail contemn, my pipe disdain, 

My goats, my hanging beard and shaggy brow, 40 

Nor thinkest that the Gods this earth regard ! 

Begin with me, my flûte, Mœnalian strains. 

A girl I saw thee in our garden- close ; 

Thou and thy mother, as I led ye, pluck*d 

The dewy apples ; thirteen years had just 

riown o'er my head, and scarcely could I reach 

The slender boughs : I saw and was undone ; 

A fatal fascination o*er me came. 

Begin with me, my flûte, Mœnalian strains. 

Now Love I know. Him rocks of Ehodope ôO 

Or rugged Ismarus or remotest tribe 

Of Garamantians bore ; for surely not 

Boy of our race and parentage was he. 

Begin with me, my flûte, Mœnalian strains. 

Love bade the mother shed her children's blood : 
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Oh Savage Love, aad cruel mother too ! 

Wert thou more cruel, or more wicked he ? 

Wicked was he, and cruel too wert thou. 

Eegin wîth me, my flûte, Maenaliaii strains. 

Now let the wolf be Mghted by the fold ; 60 

On haxdy oaks let golden apples hang. 

On aider bloom narcissus, amber sweat 

From rind of tamarisk, owls vie with swans, 

And Tityrus a second Orpheus be, 

Orpheus in woods, Arion in the wave. 

Eegin with me, my flûte, Mœnalian strains. 

Turn ail to shoreless océan ! woods farewell ! 

I from a crag that beetles o*er the main 

Headlong will plunge ; my dying boon to thee. 

Now cease, my flûte, cease thy Mœnaliaii strains. 70 

Damon thus far : to him responsive sang 
Alphesibœus : Muses, tell me how; 
For ail things are not possible to ail. 

ALPHESIBŒTS. 

Bring water ont, and with a fillet bind 

My sacred hearth, and bum me vervain strong 

And frankincense : by magie I must try 

The false one's heart and sensés to inflame. 

Ail now is ready but the charmed song. 

Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 

Song from the heights of heaven draws Cynthia down ; 80 

By song did Circe charm Ulysses' crew ; 

Song in the meadow splits the deadly snake. 

Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 

Around thee first three lengths of list I draw 

With colours three, and thrice thine image lead 

The altar round. Odd numbers please the God. 

Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 

Three knots tricolour*d, Amaryllis, twine, 

And twining say : I tie the band of Tenus. 
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Bring from the town, my Charnis, bring Daphnis home. 90 
As this clày hardens and the wax dissolves, 
One âame compeUing, so shall Daphnis fare 
Of me enamour'd. Throw the wafers, kindle 
Thèse brittle bays with naphtha ; cruel Daphnis 
. Is buming me ; the bays I bum for him. 
Ering from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 
As mad with passion as a raging cow, 
That over lawn and grove makes weary quest 
To find the lost companion of her loves, 
Then hopeless lays her on a sedgy bank 100 

And cares not after midnight to retum : 
So may he love, and I no pity feel. 
Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 
Thèse garments the deceiver left with me, 
Dear pledges, bonnd my Daphnis to restore : 
ïïere at my threshold now I bnry them. 
Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 
Thèse drags in Pontus gather'd were to me 
By Mœris given ; in Pontus they abound. 
Mœris I oft hâve seen by aid of them 110 

Become a wolf and hide him in the woods ; 
Oft conjure spirits from their sepulchres. 
And from the field transport the ripen'd corn. 
Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 
Thèse ashes. Amaryllis, carry forth, 
And in the river cast them o'er thy head. 
And look not back. "With thèse will I assail 
Daphnis, who Gods nor incantation heeds. 
Bring from the town, my Charms, bring Daphnis home. 
Behold, the ashes kindling of themselves 120 

E'en now the altar catch with tremulous flame ; 
Save us ! 'Tis not for nought. And Hylax too 
Barks at the door. Must I believe the sign, 
Or is't a lover's visionary dream ? 
He comes : my Charms, be silent ; Daphnis comes. 



PASTORAL IX. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



This Pastoral, like tîie first, alludes to the realities of the Poef s own life. 
The soldier, to whom Virgil's patrimony had been assigned, did not 
acquiesce in his resumption of it, but attacked him sword 'in hand. 
Virgil saved his life by swimming over the Mincius, and proceeded 
to Rome to obtain redress. At this time the poem appears to hâve 
been written. Mœris, in the dialogue, represents the bailiff who had 
the care of Virgil's farm. He is overtaken on his road to Mantua by 
his fidend Lycidas, to whom he complains of the wrong which had 
been done them. At the request of Lycidas, he recites snatches of 
his master's poetry. The pièce is dramatic aad pleasing. Menalcas 
is the name given to Yirgil, as in Pastoral y. 



Whither is Mœris bent ? For town, I guess. 

MŒBIS. 

Lycidas, that we should live to see 

So sad a day ? I little reck*d of this ; 

A stranger seizing on our farm, and saying, 

'Tis mine : ye old inhabitants, begone ! 

Chance mies the world ; and we poor fugitives 

Thèse kids must send him : ill betide the gift ! 

LYCIDAS. 

Surely I heard that ail beyond the slope 

Where' first the hills with gentle bend décline, 

Far as the water and old beechen stumps, 10 

Your good Menalcas by his verse had saved. 
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MŒBIS. 

Twas rumour'd bo. But, Lycidas, our verse 
'G^ainst martial weapons can as much prevail 
As doves against an eagle swooping down. 
Had not a crow upon our hollow oak 
Caw'd from the left, and wam'd me to décide 
On any terms the strife, nor Mœris hère 
l^or yet Menalcas would be now alive. 

LYCIDAS. 

CoTild any mortal on such crime résolve ? 

How near, Menalcas, had we lost with thee 20 

The solace of thy song ! Alas, who then 

Conld sing the Nymphs, with herbage peint the ground, 

The fountains cover with a greenwood shade ? 

The strains compose', which late I caught from thee 

Listening imseen, when thou wert on thy way 

To visit Amaryllis my beloved ? 

Feed, Tityrus, my goats, till I retum ; 

*Twill not be long ; and drive them after meal 

To water, Tityrus, and driving ware 

The ridgn, lest he gore thee with his hom. 30 

MŒBIS. 

Or thèse, to Yarus which he once began : 

Varus, if our Mantua but survive, 
(Too near hath she to sad Cremona been !) 

Thy name to heaven her warbling swans will raise. 

LYCIDAS. 

Eecite me, if thou canst, some pleasing pièce : 
So may thy bées avoid Cyrnean yews, 
Thy cows on willow fed their dugs distend. 

1 hâve in me the spirit of the Muse, 

And verse I scribble ; shepherds call me bard ; 

But I believe not them ; my strains are yet 40 
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TJnfit for Yarus or for Cinna's ear, 

The caxïkiing of a goose among the swans. 

MŒBIS. 

I hâve bethought me, Lycidas, and strive 

To recollect the words ; no common strain. 

Corne hither, Gralatea : what disport 

Is Tinder océan found ? here blooms the spring ; 

ÏÏere earth-bom flowers are scatter'd round the streams ; 

Above my cave a silver aspen hangs, 

Vines weave their mantling umbrage : hither corne ; 

Let the wild billows dash upon the shore. 50 

LYCIDAS. 

And what I heard thee singing to thyself 
One starry night ; bèthinkest thon ? The tune 
I well remember, if I knew the words. 

MŒBIS. 

Daphnis, why lookest thon to see the rise 

Of the old heavenly signs ? Behold, the star 

Of Dionaean CsBsar hath appear'd, 

The star beneath whose influence benign 

The crop shall yield glad harvest, and the grape 

Blush on the sunny hill. N"ow graft thy pears, 

Daphnis ; the fruit thy children shall enjoy. 60 

Time robs us of our memory and ail. 

I sang whole summer momings in my boyhood, 

But ail my verses are forgotten now, 

And e'en my voice is failing. Sure a wolf 

Got the first sight of Mœris. Never mind : 

Thou'lt hear it âx)m Menalcas ofb enough. 

LTCTDAS. 

Vain is thy plea ; it makes me long the more. 
And see how still th' unwrinkled water lies ; 
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Hush'd is the breezy nmrmnr of the wind. 

But haJf OUI way remains ; for I discem 70 

Bianor's tomb. Here, wliere the fermers get 

Their leafy bundles, let me heax a song. 

Fut down the kids ; there's day before us yet 

To reach the town : or if ère evening-fall 

We fear the gathering clouds, to cheat the time, • 

Let's walk and sing. Corne, Mœris, I will take 

The burden from thee, and thine arm relieve. 

HŒBIS. 

l^ay, press me, Boy, no more. Perform we now 

The task in hand. Another time for song 

Will better suit us, when the Master comes. 80 



PASTORAL X. 



THE AB.OTJMENT. 



Cornélius. Grallus, a Koman of higîi rank, a friend of Virgil, and once fa- 
Torite of Augustus, is introduced by narae (contrary to the usual 
custom of the Pastorals, bewailing me inconstancy of liis mistress 
Lycoris, by whom is meant Cytheris, a celêbrated actress, who had 
left him to follow some officer into Germany. This was written 
wbile Gallus was yet in favour with the Emperor ; and, the more to 
honour him, the rural Deities are represented as consoling him in 
his distress. 



Indulge me, Arethusa, once again. 

Gallus demanda a lay, and who could e*er 

Refuse a lay to Gallus ? Brief is this, 

And such as e*en Lycoris may penise. 

Aid my last labour ; so, when underneath 

Sicanian seas thou glidest, ne'er with thee 

May Tethys intermix her briny waves. 

Begin ; my goats shall crop the tender shrubs, 

While lovelom Gallus is my tuneful thème. 

N"ot to deaf ears we sing ; the woods respond. 10 

Ye Naiads, in what grove or lawn were ye, 

When Gallus pined with unrequited love ? 

For neither Pindus nor Pamassian hills 

Detain'd ye then, nor Aganippe's fount. 

For him the tamarisks, the laurels wept ; 

Him, as he lay beneath a désert cliff, 

Lycœus boar and Mœnalus bemoan*d. 

The sheep throng'd round him ; simple things, of us 

They never are ashamed ; nor blush for them, 
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Thou admirable bard : tbe fair Adonis 20 

Fed by the river-side bis fleecy cbarge. 

Sbepberd and tardy-gaited plougbman came, 

Menalcas too, wet from bis winter mast : 

AU ask'd about tby love ; Apollo came, 

And wby tbis pbrenzy, Gallus ? he exclaim'd : 

Tby love Lycoris witb anotber now * • 

Is gone to boisteroQS camps and snowy climes. 

Sylvanus next, witb rustic crown adorn'd, 

His flowery fennel and bis lilies tall 

Sbaking advanced ; and Pan, Arcadia's God, 30 

Wbom we ourselves bebeld, bis blood-red face 

Witb elder-berries and vermillon dyed : 

Is tbere no end ? be cries : for tby despair 

Love batb no pity : cruel Love witb tears 

No more is fill'd, tban grass witb running streams, 

Tbe goat witb leaves, tbe bee witb willow-flower. 

He answer'd monmful : Swains of Arcady, 

Still to yoTir mountains ye my grief sball tell ; 

Arcadians are alone expert in song. 

My bones would softly rest, if once yonr pipe 40 

.Of my unbappy love would tune tbe lay. 

Ob, had I been your vailles bom among, 

A sbepberd or a presser of tbe grape ! 

My darling, wbetber Pbyllis or Amyntas, 

(He's dark; wbat tben? tbe byacintb is black, 

Tbe violet also ;) eitber sbould witb me 

TJnder a vine amid tbe osiers lie ; 

Pbyllis sbould wreatb me flowers, Amyntas sing. 

Cool fountains, grove and mead, are bere, Lycoris ; 

And'bere witb tbee my life could I consume ; 50 

But tbee amid tbe tents of soldiery 

And war-alarms mad passion dotb detain ; 

Hard-bearted one, tbou far from bome and me 

(Can I belle ve it?) seest tbe cbilly Ebine 

And Alpine snows. Ob, barm her not, ye winds ! 
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Cut not, ye icy frosts, her tender feet ! 

Now will I go, and to the slender oat 

Of a Sicilian shepherd tune the verse 

Which in Eubœan numbers I composed. 

I am resolv'd ; 'tis better in the wood 60 

Among "wild beasts my sorrow to endure, 

Aîid carve my love upon the tender trees ; 

They and my love will thus together grow. 

Meanwhile Mœnalian vailles with the nymphs 

Will I survey, or chase the salvage boar j 

Maugre the cold, with dogs wiU I surround 

Parthenian woods : e*en now I seem to roam 

O'er cliffs and sounding grèves, with Parthian bow 

To whirl Cydonian shaffcs : as though, alas, 

Aught could avail my phrensied heart to cure, 70 

Or teach the God to pity mortal woe. 

Dryads no more can please, my verse no more ; 

Ye woods, farewell. Him never could I change 

With ail my labours, tho' in winter's depth 

Hebrus I drank, or mid the stormy snows 

Of Thracia plunged ; tho' under tropic skies, 

When the bark withers on the parched elm, 

I drove my flock o'er JEthiopian plains. 

Love conquers ail, and I must yield to love. 

Enough, ye Muses, hath your poet sung, 80 

Hère sitting, and with slender rush the while 

A basket weaving. Grant, ye Goddesses, 

That Gallus this my strain may dearly prize, 

Gtellus, for whom my love grows hour by hour, 

Fast as the aider shoots in vemal prime. 

'No more. 'Tis hurtfiil in the shade to sing ; 

XJnwholesome is the shade of Juniper ; 

Shade blights the growing crops. Retum ye home, 

For evening comes ; my ftdl-fed goats, retum. 



GEOEGIC I. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



The subject of the first Géorgie is agriculture în gênerai, and more par- 
ticularly that part of it which relates to the production of the cereal 
firuits of the earth. The object of the Poet is to give instruction in 
the art of husbandry ; and accordingly he lays down rules to guide 
the farmer in ail the various opérations of ploughing, sowing, fal- 
lowing, and improving the land ; shows him how to prépare his 
implements of labour, how to observe the prognostics of wind, rain, 
and tempest, and in short, how to employ himself to most advan- 
tage throughout the year in ail varieties of weather and season. 
Not only is Virgil's mode of treating thèse dry topics highly poetical 
in itself, but lus various digressions, which ail arise more or less 
immediately out of the subject, give relief to the more purely 
didactic paurt of the work, and are full of interest and beauty. 
Such are, for example, his account of the transition from a golden 
to an iron âge ; his description of storms and hurricanes, with their 
effects ux>on animate and inanimate nature. The exordium of the 
poem, after a formai address to Meecenas, proceeds with a solemn 
appeal to the Patron Gods of Agriculture, and a spécial invocation 
of the Emperor Augustus, whose future déification is predicted. 
It concludes with a statement of the prodigies which are said to 
hâve followed the death of Julius Osesar, and portended the renewal 
of civil war. 



What raises joyM corn ; beneath what sign 
To tum the glèbe, Mœcenas, and to wed 
The vine and elm, is best ; of mirture meet 
For fLocks and cattle, to increase their kind, 
And skill expert to manage thrifty bées, 
My Muse instructive sings. On you I call, 
World-luminaries glorious, wbo conduct 
The gliding year in beaven : on tbee, Liber, 
And fostering Gères ; by your bounty since 
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The Earth Chaonian acoms leam'd to change 10 

For génial grain, and Acheloan cups 

To temper with the grape's discover*d juice : 

Ye neighbours of the peasant, friendly Tauns 

And Dryad Nymphe, attend ; your giffcs I praise : 

And hear me, Neptune, thou, at whose command 

Upstarted from the trident-cloven ground 

A neighing steèd : thou habitant of groves, 

Whose snow-white steers innumerable crop 

Eich Cœan pasturage ; and Tegeate Pan, 

If aught thou carest for thy Maenahis, 20 

Come hither kindly, guardian of our sheep, 

Leaving Lycéens and thy native woods : 

Pallas, the olive' s plantress, and the Boy 

Who shaped the crooked plough, and Sylvan, bearing 

His sapling of the cypress, I invoke ; 

Gods ail and Goddesses, whose pleasure 'tis 

To guard the fields, to nourish fruits unsown. 

Or on the seedlands pour abundant shower ; 

And lastly thee, Caesar, whom 'tis yet 

TJncertain what assemblage of the Gods 30 

Shall welcome ; whether cities thou wilt choose 

To visit, and assume terrestrial care, 

The mighty Earth accepting thee as lord 

Of seasons and of crops, brow-bindi];ig thee 

With thy maternai wreath ; or thou appear 

As Océan* s God, and sailors worship none 

But thy divinity, remotest Thule 

Thine empire own, and Tethys for her chUd 

Purchase thy hand with dower of ail her waves : 

Or wilt thou join thee to the tardy months 40 

A new-created star, where even now 

Between the Virgin and th' impendent Claws 

A place for thee is open'd ; wilh'ngly 

The fiery Scorpion doth his arms contract, 

And leave a more than equal share of heaven. 
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Wliate'er thou be ; (for let not Tartanis 

Expect thee for a king, nor spring in thee 

So dire a wish to reign, tho* Greece admire 

Elysiaa fields, and Proserpine reclaim'd 

Back with. her mother never cared to go :) 50 

Oh, prosper with thine aid my bold emprise ; 

Pity with me the poor unguided swains ; 

Enter upon thy charge, from this time forth 

To votive invocation giving ear. 

In early spring, when down the hoary hills 
Glide melted snows, and Zephyrus imbinds 
The rotten glèbe, 'tis time my ox begtn 
To groan with traction of the sunken plough, 
My share to glitter by the furrow wom. 
That crop will meet the tiller's greedy hope, 60 

Which twice hath felt the sunbeam, twice the cold ; 
Enormous harvests thence will bnrst the grange. 
But ère an untried plain onr coulter cleave, 
Mind we the varying qualities of soil, 
The temper of the wind and sky to leam, 
"What usages of culture hâve prevail'd, 
What every place will bear, and what refuse. 
Hère wheat may better flourish, there the grape ; 
Elsewhere shaU arboraceous verdure thrive 
And grass unbidden : mark ye not ? from Tmolus 70 

Come saffiron odours, ivory from Ind ; 
Their frankincense the soft Sabœans yield ; 
Chalybean naked people fumish iron, 
Pontus the castor-drug ; Epirus boasts 
Her breed victorious of Olympic mares : 
Etemal Naturels ordinance, who gave 
Her laws to every région, when the stones 
Into a vacant world Deucalion threw, 
Whereof mankind, a hardy race, were bom. 
Then come ; the cloddy fatness of your ground 80 

From the year's earliest prime let sturdy buUs 
E 2 
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Commence uptuming, and with suns mature 
Let dusty snmmer bake th* outlying glèbes : 
But if the soil be meagre, 'tis enough 
That ye suspend it in a shallow ridge, 
"Wlien first Arcturus dawns : précautions meet, 
Lest either weeds molest the fruitM corn, 
Or sandy earth ber scanty moisture lose. 

Thy plougblands, affcer cropping, thou sbalt leave 
Altemate years to rest, tbe plain witb scurf 90 

To stiffen idly ; or the golden spelts 
Sow there, the season changing, whence before 
Pod-shàking puise, a plenteous gathering, came, 
The growth of tiny vetch, or fragile stalks 
Of bitter lupine rustling in their field. 
Oats bum the land, and so do flaxen crops, 
And poppies tinctur'd with Lethaean sleep. 
'Tis easy toiling in altemate years : 
Only be not ashamed with rich manure 
To saturate the mould, and unclean ash 10.0 

To scatter o'er the dry exhausted leas. 
Thus even changing produce they shall rest ; 
ÎTor vantage in the faUow is there none. 
'Tis often good to fire a barren field, 
And give light stubble to the crackling fiâmes ; 
Whether a secret and proUfic power 
Be thence conceiv'd, or ail the grosser parts 
By fire are purged, and noxious damp exhales ; 
Or warmth relaxing opens latent pores 

And spiracles, that juice the tender herbs 110 

May enter freely ; or it hardens rather 
And binds the gaping veins, lest they be soak'd 
With drizzHng showers, or scorch'd by sunny blaze, 
Or Boreas pinch them with his piercing cold. 
Much too the ploughman, who with harrow tears 
The sluggish glèbe, and drags his osier crate, 
Assists the land ; with no unfriendly eye 
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Him yellow Ceres from Olympus views ; 

And whoso, after throwing up his clods 

In ridgy cuttings, tums the share oblique 120 

And drives it thro' them, exercises earth 

"With fréquent labour, and commands the field. 

Mild winters, humid summers be your prayer, 
Te tillers of the ground. In wintry dust 
The com rejoices and the fields delight : 
N'o culture causes Mysia thus to boast, 
Or Gargarus admire his fruitfiilness. 
Why name the wight, who, having sown his ground, 
Still bravely follows it, and throws down heaps 
Of unproductive sand, then o*er the leas 130 

A river of sequacious water brings ; 
And when the soil is ail athirst with heat, 
And herbs are withering, from a hilly slope 
Behold, he lures a runnel ; down it falls, 
And making music with the smooth-wom stones 
Qushes along, and freshens ail the plain ? 
Why mention him, who, lest the loaden ears 
PuU down their stem, depastures in the blade 
His crop's exubérance, ère the growth transcend 
A farrow's height? or who the porous fen 140 

Of gather'd moisture draios ; then prudent most, 
When in th' uncertain months a flood hath risen 
And scatter'd wide a slimy ooze, wherefr-om 
The hollow dykes with tepid vapour reek ? 

Nor (after ail that husbandmen and steers 
Accomplish toiHng,) will the glutton goose, 
Strymonian crânes, and endive' s bitter root 
Offend not, or the shade unharmfiil be. 
Great Jupiter ordain'd the ways of tilth 
Should not be smooth, and soon with art began 150 

To set the fields in motion, mortal men 
To stimulate with cares ; and suiïer'd not 
His realm in lethargy of sloth to lie. 
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Before his reign, no strength subdued the field, 

To mark it out or into bounds divide 

Was not pennitted ; ail in common lay ; 

And Earth berself solicited by none 

A larger bounty pour'd : but Jupiter 

Infused black venom in tbe serpent-brood, 

Commanded wolves to prowl, and seas to rage ; 160 

Shook honey from the leaves, and fire removed ; 

"Wine too, that used in rivulets to run, 

He stopt, designing tbat inventive use 

By méditation long should bammer out 

Arts varions, wheat-blades in tbe furrovr seek, 

And strike from veins of flint tbeir bidden fire. 

Tben rivers first tbe boUow'd aider felt, 

To stars tbe seaman name and number gave, 

Pleiads, and Hyads, and Lycaon's Bear. 

Tben to ensnare tbe game a way was found, 170 

To cbeat witb bird-lme, and witb dogs of cbase 

Surround tbe forest : one witb casting-net 

Lash'd tbe broad river, probing to tbe deeps ; 

Anotber dragg'd at sea bis dripping Unes : 

Tben rigid steel, and plate of griding saw, 

(For wedges erst tbe fissile timber clove ;) 

Tben arts came numerous ; ail to stubbom toil 

And pressure of necessity must yield. 

Ceres witb iron taugbt to cleave tbe soil, 

Wben mast and arbute of tbe sacred grove 180 

"Were faiHng, and Dodona food denied. 

To tiUage affcerward was trouble join'd, 

■Wben mildew ate tbe stalks, and borrent rose 

Tbe lazy tbistle ; died tbe crops ; a wood 

Of prickly burrs and brambles took tbeir stead, 

And over sbining culture domineer*d 

Tbe tare and sorry darnel. Yea, unless 

Tbe eartb witb fréquent barrowings tbou pursue, 

rrigbt birds witb noise, lop rural umbrage wild. 
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With V0W8 invoke the shower, another's heap 190 

Shalt thou behold repiningly, and shake 
The forest-oak thine hiinger to relieve. 

The anns of hardy rustics must be told, 
"Withouten which could never seed be sown 
Or rise in harvest : coulter of the plough 
And heavy-timber*d bulk; slow-rolling wains 
0' th' Eleusinian Mother ; threshing-boards, 
And sleds, and harrows of unwieldy weight ; 
Cheap fumitnre of Celeus osier- wrought, 
With arbute hnrdles and the mystic fan 200 

Of Bacchus : ail the which with foresight thou 
Industrious must prépare, if thou aspir'st 
To honours meet of husbandry divine. 
Straight in the woods an elm with mighty force 
Bent to a ploughtail takes compulsive shape 
And curvature ; to which an eight-foot pôle 
Projecting jfrom the base, a pair of ears 
Appended are, and dentals double-back*d : 
Light for the yoke a linden eke is fell'd, 
A lofty beech, a handle jfrom behind 210 

To push the roUing wheels ; a smoky hearth 
The hung-up timber seasons. Many a rule 
Could I recount thee drawn from ancient time, 
But that such lowly cares to comprehend 
Might chance be wearisome : in prime, a floor 
To level with cylindric roUer huge, 
With hand to tum, with chalk tenacious bind ; 
Lest weeds intrude, or overcome by dust 
It break m fissures. Yet shall varions pesta 
Dlude thee : oft the field-mouse underground 220 

A homestead hath contrived, a granary built ; 
Or eyeless moldwarp hath his chamber dug ; 
The toad and ugly vermin, which the earth 
Engenders numberless, in hoUows lurk ; 
A weevil dévastâtes the comy pile. 
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Or emmet provident for helpless âge. 
Mark also when the almond rich in bloom 
ïïath clothed herself, and bends her fragrant boughs ; 
If finit be copious, grain will follow toc, 
A sultry season and a threshing large ; 230 

But if the leaves in dark luxuriance hang, 
A waste of chaflfy stalks the floor shall bruise. 
The prudent Bower often I hâve known 
To medicate his grain, in lees of cil 
And nitre steep it, that faUacious pods 
Might larger produce yield : o'er gentle fires 
Tho' Boak'd and quicken'd, I hâve seen it still 
(Long chosen and approved with paiaful care) 
Degenerate, if human force by hand 

Pick'd not each year the largest. Even so 240 

Must ail things lapse to ruin and decay, 
As when a rower tugs against the stream 
Laborious, if his arm he slacken once, 
Him the swift current carries headlong down. 
Yet more ; Arcturus and the dawning Kids 
And shining Snake must we as watchful heed, 
As homebound seamen braving Euxine seas 
Or oyster-bedded straits of Hellespont. 
When Libra makes equality of hours 

For sleep and waking, light and shade between 250 

The world divides, good farmers, work your steers, 
Sow plains vnth barley, till the latest shower ■ 
Of dismal churlish winter. Then 'tis time 
Your flax and cereal poppies in the ground 
To bury, and your rakes with vigour ply, 
Whilst the dry soil permits, while clouds impend. • 
Your beans in springtime and your Medic plant 
The rotten glèbes receive ; your annual care 
Retums for millet, when with golden hom 
Taurus the year reopens, and the Dog 260 

Makes room retiring for th' averted Sign. 
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For wheat and hardy spelts if ye désire 

To taflk the field, intent on bearded crops, 

Wait tm the Pleiads hide them in the east 

And sinks the fiery-crowned Gnossian star, 

Before ye trench your seedlings, pr entrust 

The year's young promise to th' unwilling earth. 

Ere Maia's waning many hâve begun, 

But empty-swollen e£u:s hâve mock'd their hopes. 

The vetch and mean faselus would ye rear, 270 

K'or culture of Egyptian lentil spum, 

The setting of Bootes will afford 

Signs not obscure : begin, aud carry on 

Tour planting to the middle of the frosts. 

Therefore our world in portions measur'd even 

The Sun directs thro' constellations twelve : 

Five zones embrace the heavens ; one ever red 

With solar beams, and ever scorch'd with fîre ; 

Whereof to right and left th' extrême are drawn, 

Frore with cerulean ice and dark with showers ; 280 

Between which and the middlemost are twain 

By Gods accorded to our hapless race, 

A pathway eut thro' both, whereon aslant 

May tum the gUstering zodiac. As the globe 

To Scythia rises and Riphaean hills, 

So down to Libya southward it déclines : 

One pôle sublime stands over us ; the other 

Black Styx below and Sprites of Orcus view. 

Hère the great Snake with sinuous flexure glides 

In circuit river-like between the Bears, 290 

The Bears that fear in océan to be dipp'd : 

There (as they say) 'tis either dead of night, 

A reign of silence and etemal gloom ; 

Or Mom retuming hence the day restores, 

And when on us the early sun-steeds breathe, 

There reddening Vesper lights his evening fires. 

Hence we the tempests in a doubtfùl sky. 
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The times of seed and harvest may foretell ; 

And when with oars to stir the treacherous deep 

'Tis fitting, when to launch our armed fleets, 300 

Or eut for use the seasonable pine. 

Nor setting stars and rising, nor the year 
Diversified in equal seasons four 
We note in vain. If chilly showers at home 
Detain the farmer, much that on fair days 
Must else be hurried may be done betimes : 
The blunted share he hammers to an edge, 
Or scoops the wooden trough ; on sheep the badge, 
On sacks the number prints ; and one will point 
The stake and forky prong, while one prépares 310 

Amerian binders for the supple vine. 
"Now the light basket weave with bramble-twig, 
Now parch with fire your grain, with millstone grind : 
For certain labour e'en on f estai days 
Divine and human sanction hath allow'd : 
No faith has e'er forbid to drain the swamp, 
To fence the corn, set ambushes for birds, 
Or fire the brambles, or in wholesome floods 
The flock of bleaters plunge. A driver oft 
The ribs hath loaden of a sluggish ass 320 

With on or homely fruit, and back from town 
A baU of pitch or stone indented brings. 

Of lucky working days the Moon herself 
Hath fixt the varions order. Shun the fifth ; 
Pale Orcus and the Furies then were bom, 
Then Typhon, Cœus, and lapetus, 
And ail the Titan brothers, monster-brood, 
Conspirant for the overthrow of Heaven : 
Thrice upon Pelion Ossa they essay'd 

To Hft forsooth, and over Ossa pile 330 

The forest-clad Olympus ; thrice the Sire 
Those mountain structures down with lightning threw. 
The seventeenth is meet to plant the vine, 
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Tame new-yoked steers, or thread the woven pièce : 
The ninth to flight propitious, bad for theffc. 
Some tasks corne fitter for the cool of night, 
Or when the earth is pearl'd with moming dew. 
At night the stubble and the arid meads 
Are better shom ; for moisture then abounds. 
And one by winter fire his vigil keeps 340 

To sharpen torches with a steely blade ; 
His helpmate, with a ditty solacing 
The tedious labour, shrilly thro' the loom 
Her shuttle throws ; or liquor of sweet must 
She boils to mellow softness, and with leaves 
From off the cauldron skims the bubbling foam. 
In sultry noon is eut the golden crop, 
At noon the floor beats out the roasted grain. ' 
Strip for the plough, and strip for sowing too ; 
Winter is rest to fannefs ; then the tribe 350 

Enjoy their gotten store, and in carouse 
Of mutual feast indnlge ; the time invites 
To pleasure and forgetfiilness of care, 
As into port when cornes th' o*erweather'd bark, 
And mariners their garlands hang astem. 
But then for olives and for oaken mast 
'Tis gathering-time, for berries of the bay 
And bleeding myrtle ; then we snare the stag, 
Por crânes lay springes, chase the long-ear'd hare : 
To pierce the does, and whirl the towy twine 360 

Of Balearic sling the season.bids, 
When snow lies deep, and ice the rivers roll. 
Of autumn shaU I speak and stormy skies, 
And in those days of short and milder sun 
What vigilance be needful ? or at fall 
Of showery spring, when bristle spiky beards, 
And the green stem with milky sap hath swoln ? 
Oft hâve I seen the reaper and his lord 
Enter the yeUow field, and 'gin to tie 
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The sheaves of brittle barley, when the winds 370 

That moment msh'd to battie, on the breadth 

Of harvest falling, tore it from the roots 

And tost it into air, as wintry gusts 

Send chaff and stnbble flying ail abroad. 

And oft a water-hurricane descends ; 

Clouds gather'd in a mass of tempest foui 

Hover aloft, till ail the welkin pours, 

And tilth of fields and labours of the ox 

In déluge sweeps away ; the dykes are fill'd, 

A roar ensues of hollow rising floods, 380 

And in sait creeks a seething of the sea. 

Great Jupiter in murky darkness wrapt 

"Wields with red hand his thunder, at whose roll 

Quakes the vast earth, wild animais are fled, 

And human hearts in abject terror sunk 

Throughout the nations : he with flamîng boit 

Acroceraunian heights or Rhodope 

Or Athos dashes down ; the rage of wind 

Redoubles and the yiolentest raia, 

Now woods, now shores rebellow to the storm. 390 

This fearing, watch the months and sidéral change, 
The transit of cold Satum, and what orbs 
The bright Cyllenian planet wanders through. 
In chief, adore the Gods ; and annual rites 
Pay to great Ceres on the pleasant turf 
Toward winter's close, in vemal prime serene. 
The lambs are sleek, and wines are mellowest then. 
And slumber sweet, and thick the moimtain-shade. 
Praise the Earth-mother, aU ye rural tribe : 
For her with milk and juice of Bacchus mild 400 

Your honey mix, and roimd your rising crops 
Lead thrice th' auspicious victim ; let the choir 
Of merry clowns attend, and Ceres call 
"With shouting to their roofs ; nor ever man 
Put sickle to the harvest, ère, his brow 
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"With oaken chaplet wreath'd, to Ceres he 

ïïath danced with motion rude and sung a strain. 

That we thèse weather-changes, heat and shower 
And chilly blast, nnerring may présage, 
The Father has ordain'd, of what shall moons 410 

"Wam monthly, what the southem breeze's fall 
Betoken, what the swains observing oft 
Should nearer to the stall their herds retain. 
Straight, as the winds are rising, ocean-Mths 
In agitation heave, an arid crash 
Is heard upon the hills, a far-off sonnd 
Of blustering shores and forests' deepening moan : 
"Waves hardly from the ships their rage withhold, 
As oormorants from the middle of the deep 
To landward screaming fly, seafaring gulls 420 

Disport upon the beach, and from her fen 
The héron into flight supemal soars. 
And oft, the wind impending, may be seen 
A shooting-down of stars, a track of flame 
Thro' shades nocturnal whitening in the rear, 
A fluttering of chaff and fallen leaves, 
And floating plumes that dance upon the wave. 
But when from quarters of the boisterous K'orth 
It thunders, and a roaring shakes the haU 
Of Eurus and of Zéphyr, ail the country 430 

Swims with an overflowing of the dykes, 
And every seaman furls his dripping sail. 
The shower did never hurt us unforewam'd : 
For either from the valley as it rose 
Aerial crânes hâve fled, or cow to heaven 
TJplooking snuff'd the gale with nostril wide, 
Or twittering swallow Aies about the pool, 
Or fretting marsh-frogs croak their peevish taie ; 
And oft the pismire from her cover'd cell 
Her eggs conveying bores a narrow path ; ^40 

A ndnbow sucks the humid air ; and rooks 
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In legion-like array their pasture leave 

With throng of pinions dense and whimng loud. 

Then sea-birds and the piscatory fowl 

In sweet Cayster's lake by Asian meads 

In rival sport are splashing them with dews, 

Now dipping heads, now running in the tide, 

Laving in unrestraint and wanton joy : • 

The crow for rain importunately cries, 

And solitary stalks upon the sand : 450 

Nor spinning maids at eve the storm's approach 

Discem not, as in bnming lamps they see 

The snu% clotted wick and sputtering oQ. 

Nor sunshine after shower and cloudless cahn 
May we by signs less visible foretell. 
Then seems not either dim the stellar orb, 
'Not moonlight borrow'd of fratemal beams : 
No fleeces thin in cloudy motion glide, 
i^or halcyons dear to Thetis in the sun 
Expand their plumes ashore, nor swine unclean 460 

Care with their snouts to scatter wisps of straw : 
Mists gather to the vale subsiding low, 
And watching sunset from a house's top 
The night-owl chants herbootless monody : 
Nisus in prospect makes his aery tour 
To punish Scylla for the purple lock ; 
Where she the buxom ether cutting Aies, 
Lo, Nisus the remorseless one pursues 
With dreadful clang ; where Nisus wheels in air, 
She darting off the buxom ether cleaves. 470 

Then rooks with répétition ftill and clear 
Express their notes of glee ; in bowers aloft 
With strange unwonted thrilling of deHght 
They sociably rustle in the leaves, 
Eejoicing to revisit after rain 
Their nests and precious young : not, I believe, 
That any genius heaven-bom is theirs, 
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Or deeper insight in the fate of things ; 

But as the season's temper and the course 

Of airy fluids change, as Jupiter, 480 

Charged with the humid south, what late was thin 

Condenses, and the dense atténuâtes, 

Their hreasts to new émotions are àlive, 

To other images, than when the rack 

A breeze was driving. Hence the little birds 

In concert warble, cattle frisking play. 

And pœans from the rookery resound. 

Of radiant Sol and Luna's order'd course 
Observant, ne ver will the morrow's hour 
Surprise thee, nor the cabn of night deceive. 490 

Should Lima, when her gather'd fires revive, 
Embrace a dusky air with crescent dim. 
For tillers and for océan is prepared 
A pelting storm : but if with virgin blush 
Her face be glowing, windy will it be ; 
For Phœbe ever reddens in the wind : 
A fourth time risen, then surest monitress. 
If she with unobtuse and unblench'd hom 
Hlimiinates her path, that day entire 

And ail that foUow to the month's ftill close 500 

From wind and rain are free, and seamen 'scaped 
The périls of the main to Panope 
And Ino's son perform their vows on shore. 

Signs too shall Sol both dropping to the wave 
And dawning show ; on him unfailing signs 
At star-rise and at moming-break attend. 
If spots hâve chequer'd his emerging light 
And half his orb in mistiness he shroud, 
Suspect the shower ; for Notus rushing down 
To trees and corn and cattle threatens bane. 510 

Or if the early rays among thick clouds 
Shall break divergent, if Aurora quit 
The saffiron bed of Tithon rising pale. 
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ni ^alL the leaf thy yellow grapes défend, 
So rattles on thy roof the boimding hail. 
Tïiis even more, when Sol, his joumey run, 
Ketires from heaven, 'twill profit to observe : 
Oft o'er his face there wander varions hnes ; 
The bine denouncejs rain, flame-colour wind ; 
If spots be mingled vrith a fiery red, 520 

Torrents of rain and whirlwind ail the air 
Shall soon confound : let none on snch a night 
Advise me tempt the main, or loose from shore 
My cable : bnt if he with lucent orb 
The day lead hither and remove to rest, 
'No tempest thon shalt fear, bnt only see 
Woods briskly waving to a northem breeze. 
And last what parting Hespems portends, 
From whence the breezes waft serener clonds, 
What humid Anster méditâtes, the Sun 530 

Shall give monition. Who the Sun shall dare 
To call deceiver ? He of tumults dark, 
Of many a fell conspiracy and war 
The brooding hath foretold. He pitied Eome, 
When Cœsar's Hght was quench'd ; his fulgent head 
He cover'd with an iron duskiness, 
And impions nations fear'd etemal night : 
Thongh at that season earth and océan too 
And bnsy-tongued birds and dogs obscène 
Gave omen : JEtna from her boiling stews 540 

Innndating Cyclopian plains we saw, 
EoUing her fire-balls and her molten rocks ; 
With clash of arms Germania's welkin rang, 
And Alps were shaken with prodigious throes ; 
A voice thro' silence of the solemn grèves 
Awful was heard, and spectres wondrons pale 
Were seen at dusk of eve, and cattle spake, 
Incredible ; streams halted, yawn'd the ground ; 
Bronze sweated in the temples, ivory wept ; 
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"With raging eddy sweeping woods along 550 

Oulbroke the river-king Eridanus, 

And flock and fold o'er ail the country bore : 

IS'or ceas'd in baneful entrails to appear 

Minacious fibres then, nor gore from wells 

To trickle, nor in walled cities wide 

The yell to écho of noctumal wolves : 

IS'e'er from the still serene so oft before 

Flash' d lightnings, blazed so often cornets dire : 

Therefore to mutual slaughter once again 

Our légions rushing similarly arm'd 560 

Philippi saw ; nor heavenly Powers were loth, 

That fields of ïïaemus and Emathia twice 

Should fatten with the blood of Italy. 

A time indeed shall corne, when in those parts 

Will some rude ploughman, as he tums the soil, 

Pind Eoman darts with filthy rust consumed, 

On empty helms with pondérons harrow strike, 

And marvel disinterring mighty bones. 

Ye tutelary Powers, ye home-born Gods, 
Quirinus, Mother Yesta, thon that guardest 570 

Our shore of Tyber and Palatial heights, 
Forbid ye not this Youth a falling âge 
To succour. Eully with our blood hâve we 
Atoned the treasons of Laomedon. 
The palace of Olympus long, Caesar, 
Hath envied us thy présence, and complains 
That mortal triumphs thou dost yet regard. 
Sith right and wrong perverted, war and crime 
So rife we see and multiform ; the plough 
Hath no remains of honour, waste the fields 580 

Erom long abduction of their tiUers lie ; 
And crooked sickles into rigid swords 
Are beaten : hère Euphrates levies war, 
Germania there : vicinities their league 
Of peace dissolving are in arms for strife, 
p 
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And impious Mars bemaddens ail the globe. 

Thus hamess'd racers rushing to the ring 

Onward and onward fly ; the charioteer 

His checkîng bridle impotently holds, 

Whirrd by the coursera and unmly car. 590 



GEORGIC II. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



Thia Book is devoted to the subiect of trees and shrubs. The Poet ex- 
plains the various modes by which plants are propagated, either 
by nature or art — as from seed, or by suckers, sets, layers, cut- 
tmgs, pièces of the cleft wood, and grafting. He gives directions 
to improve the wild plant by cultivation, points ont the différence 
between grafting and inoculating, advises to choose plants of the 
best species, and secure proper advantages of soil and situation. 
Having obsers^ed that différent trees require différent sorts of soil 
and climate, and having lauded the ebony of India, the Arabian 
frankincense, the cotton trees of Ethiopia, and the citron of Media, 
he takes occasion to digress into a noble panegyric of his native 
country, which — for mildness of température and fertility of soil, 
for beautiful rivers and lakes, splendid cities and works of archi- 
tecture, breed of horses and cattle, warlike and hardy population — 
is unrivalled (be says) by any country in the world. The vine 
and the olive receive the most particular attention. Virgil gives 
minute directions for the planting and cultivating of the vine; 
shows how to prune and train it to the elm ; to inclose the vine- 
yard and protect it against the intrusion of nozious animais ; to 
manure the ground and keep it clear and free from weeds. He 
enumerates some of the principal sorts of grape ; points out the 
différent modes of planting on a hill or in the plain ; and compares 
a well ordered vineyard to an army drawn up in rank and file. 
After briefly stating the uses of the forest trees and others not re- 
quiring cultivation, he launches into a rapturous praise of the 
country and rural life. This passage, which runs out to some 
length, and forms the conclusion of the Poem, bas been the admira- 
tion of ail âges, and (like some other parts of the Georgics) bas 
been imitated by Thompson in his poem on the Seasons. 



Thus far of Cereal tilth and heavenly Signs : 
Xow sing I thee, Bacchus, and withal 
The woodland shrubs and olive' s tardy growth. 
Approach, Lenaean Eather ; ail things hère 
F 2 
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Thy plenteDus boimty show : for tliee the field 
Teeming with viny autimm flourishes ; 
Full-brimming foains the vintage. ïïither corne, 
Lenaeus ; doff thy buskins, and with me 
In the new must thy naked ankles dye. 

Pirst be it known, in trees créative power 10 

Is varions ; many uncompell*d of man 
Eise np spontaneons, occnpying wide 
The plains and winding streams ; as tender withy, 
Poplar, and pliant broom, and willow hoar 
With glaucous foliage ; many rise from seed 
Doposited ; as chestnut, and the pride 
Of forests, esculus, beloved by Jove, 
And oak by Greeks oracnlar esteemed : 
To some, as elm and cherry, from the root 
A sylvan produce germinates ; 'tis thus 20 

Under the parent' s umbrage shoots to life 
A young Pamassian bay. Such divers modes 
Primitive Nature for the birth assigned 
Of forest, imderwood, and sacred grove : 
But others hath expérience aptly foimd : 
One planter in his trench the sucker rears 
Cut from the mother stem ; one buries deep 
The stump, the crosscleft end, the pointed stake : 
Shrubs are there which expect the layer's arch 
And live plantations in their native ground : 30 

Others no root require, nor pruner doubts 
To earth their topmost slivers to restore : 
Yea, when the stock is cloven, strange to tell, 
From the dry wood is thrust an olive root : 
And often do we see the boughs of one 
Tum to another's with impunity ; 
The pear transmuted yields an apple graffc. 
And stony cherries blush upon the plum. 
Then come, ye farmers, leam for every kind 
Th* appropriate culture ; train your salvage fruit 40 
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To mildness, nor inactive leave the ground : 
'Twere good to cover Ismarus with vines, 
And vast Tabumus with the olive clothe. 

Assist me, as I rtin mj purpos*d course, 
Thou, my just pride, my glory's nobler part, 
Maecenas ; open to the sea's expanse 
Thy flying sail with me. The spacious thème 
My verse could ne'er comprise, possest I tho' 
An iron voice, a hundred mouths and tongues. 
Embark ; thou shalt but coast along the shore ; 50 

Land is in view ; nor I with fiction thee, 
^ith circuit or preamble will detain. 

Trees, which to realms of air spontaneous rise, 
Grow barren, but of health and vigour full ; 
Such virtue hath the soil : yet even thèse, 
Engrafted or to planting trenches moved, 
Put off their wildness, and to training arts 
Obsequious take what nature ye désire. 
This doth th' unfiniitful sucker, from the stem 
Low springing, if to open field transferr'd ; 60 

Else, overshadow'd by the parentes boughs, 
The firuit is check'd or wither*d prématuré. 
Slow comes the tree that rises up from seed, 
Forming for late posterity a shade ; 
The fruits dégénérons losing native juice 
In sorry clusters hang, for birds a prey. 
Pains without stint must be on ail bestow'd. 
Ail to plantations brought, with cost reclaim'd. 
Prom truncheons wiU the olive answer best, 
The vine from layers ; from a solid stem 70 

The Paphian myrtle ; but from suckers rise 
Hard hazle, ash diflPusive, leavcs that form 
ïïerculean chaplets, acoms of the Sire * 

Chaonian, eke the palm of stature proud, 
And fir that braves the péril of the main : 
Engrafted is the rugged arbutus 
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With walnut- slips ; a stérile plane hath borne 

Strong apples, beech the chestnut ; mountain-ash 

Hath whiten'd o*er with blossom of the pear, 

And swine hâve crack'd the acom iinder elms. 80 

Means not the same engrafting ye will use, 
And eyes inserting. From the middle bark 
Where buds protrusive burst their slender coats, 
Just in the knot a narrow slit is made ; 
Herein a foreign cutting is enclosed, 
And taught cohésion with the sappy rind : 
Or diversely, a knotless trunk they cleave, 
And thro* a wedge-made passage in the wood 
Admit the fertile shoot ; and soon behold, 
A goodly bearing tree shall mount on high, 90 

Admire new leaves and fruitage not her own. 

Not uniform of kind are elm and willow, 
Or lotus and Idœan cypresses : 
More than one guise the olive doth assume, 
Be it the Orchite or the Radius cleped, 
Or Pausia bitter-berried : apples vaiy, 
And ail the orchards of Alcinous : 
Crustumian saplings no resemblance hold 
Unto the Syrian or the Pounder pear : 

Not the same vintage on our trees doth hang, 100 

Which Lesbians gather from Methyrana's grape : 
Vines Thasian are there, Mareotic pale, 
Thèse fit for richer mould, for lighter those ; 
And Psithian, for the raisin usefuller ; 
And thin Lageos, like the tongue to bind 
Or try the staggering feet ; and Precian, Purple, 
And Rhœtic, famous grape ! yet think not thou 
With the Palemian cellars to compote ! 
Ammmean too, prééminent instrength, 
To which shall Tmolus and the mountain-king 110 

Phanœus honour yield ; and less than thèse, 
Argitis, unto which is equal none 
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Por length of keeping or for liquid flow. 

Nor thee can I omit, acceptable 

To Gods and second tables, grape of Ehodes, 

Nor thee, Bumastus, clustering rich and fiill : 

But how to reckon every name or kind 

I wis not ; vain it were to number ail ; 

"Which who attempted, might essay to count 

"What sands the Zéphyr sweeps from Libyan seas, 120 

Or the lonian waves that roll ashore 

When fleets are driven by an eastem gale. 

Ail régions canaot ail -productive be : 
By streams the willow hangs, by miry pools 
The aider, and the ash on stony cliffs : 
Sea-shores the myrtle cherish, Bacchus loves 
The open hill, yews thrive by northem winds. 
Look to the farthest habitable climes, 
The painted Scythians, Arabs of the east; 
Trees hâve their varions birthplace ; India yields 130 

Black ebon, none but she ; Sabaeans only 
Their spray of frankincense : what need to tell 
Of balms distill'd from aromatic boughs, 
And berries of acanthus ever green ? 
Soft wool that silvers -^thiopian meads ? 
IIow Seres comb from leaves their fleeces fine ? 
"What grèves hath India nearer to the sea, 
Extremest bend of earth, where bowshot scarce 
Can overmount the tree's aerial spire, 

Tho' deft the people in their archery ? 140 

The citron Media bears, whose cordial juice 
Of taste is bitter, lingering on the tongue, 
Yet prime in virtue, when the stepdame's cup 
"With herbs and fell enchantment hath been drugg'd, 
To chase black venom from the poison'd veins. 
The plant is bulky, like a bay to view, 
And, but that it diffuses other scent, 
A bay 'twould be : wind scatters not the leaf ; 
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The blossom most tenaciously adhères : 

With this the Parthians use oflPensive breath 150 

To sweeten, and relieve asthmatic âge. 

But neither soil of Media, rich in woods, 
Ganges, nor Hermus, golden -sanded stream, 
Can vie with praise of Italy ; nor Ind, 
l^OT Bactriana, nor the balmy sweets 
Of ail Panchaia's field. Thèse régions never 
Did fiery-nostriU'd bulls, to sow with teeth 
Of dragons, plough ; ne'er bristled a fell crop 
Of helmed spearmen hère ; but plenteous harvest 
And Massic juice of Bacchus fill the plain ; 160 

By olives 'tis possest and joyful herds : 
Hence cornes the warrior horse with haughty pride 
Marching to battle ; hence the milk-white herds 
And stately bull of sacrifice, which oft, 
Clitumnus, in thy sacred fountains bathed, 
A Roman triumph to the temples lead. 
Spring constant, summer after summer's end, 
Twice teeming flocks are hère, twice ripening fruit ; 
But tigers none, nor ravening lion' s brood, 
ITor aconite, poor gatherers to betray, 170 

î^or serpent with enormity of train 
And scaly flexure coiling into spires. 
Survey our noble cities numerous. 
Structures of art stupendous, towns erect 
On steepy mountain cliffs : what need to tell 
Of rivers gliding under ancient walls, 
Of seas that wash our coast above, below ; 
Our breadth of lakes ; thee, greatest Larius, thee, 
Benacus, roaring with a sea-like surge ? 
Our harbours wherefore, and the Lucrine mole, 180 

And indignation of a swelling deep, 
Where round the Julian haven far resound 
Th' excluded breakers, and Avemal straits 
Beceive an inlet of th' Etrurian tide ? 
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This land hath streams of silver in her veins, 

And ore of brass and copions flnent gold ; 

This land hath mighty men of yalour borne, 

Ligurians used to toil, the short-spear'd Volsce, 

The hardy Sabine, and the Marsian yonth ; 

A Marins, a Camillus, hère were bred, 190 

The Decii and unconquer'd Scipios, 

And thon, exalted Caesar, who retuming 

Yictorious over Asia's farthest tribes 

From Roman towers avertest Indian war. 

Parent of fruits and men, Saturnian land, 

AU bail ! for thee I enter on a thème 

Of art and old renown, the sacred fonnts 

Adventuring to open, and rehearse 

Thro' Roman cities an Ascraean lay. 

N'ow speak we of the character of soils, 200 

Their strength, their colour, and fertility : 
This first, that stubbom ground and hungry clay, 
Hills poor and pebbly, overgrown with bush, 
Yivacious plants of Pallas love to rear ; 
Por proof, observe the olive growing wild. 
And strewing sylvan berries ail around : 
But loam, which kindly moisture permeates, 
!Nrutritions earth with grassy verdure clothed, 
(Such as in hollow glens may oft be seen, 
To which the mountain streamlets trickling draw 210 

A fatty slime,) and uplands toward the south, 
That nourish fem unpleasant for the plough, 
Shall sometime bear thee vines of passing strength, 
Plowing with Evian juice, such grapy dew 
As golden goblets at the altar pour, 
When the fat Tuscan blows his ivory trump. 
And caul-oblations weigh the charger down. 
If kine and fle'ecy flocks be more thy care. 
Or goats that bite the tender arborets, 
Seek the wide pastures of Tarentum's coast, 220 
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Or such a plain as Mantua grieved to lose, 

White cycnets feeding on a rushy flood ; 

ïïerb for the flock nor crystal stream shall fail, 

And what the cattle crop on smnmer days 

Shall one brief night with freshening dews restore. 

Earth rich below the furrow, black of hue, 

"With crumbling monld, (which ploughing imitâtes,) 

I^ature for com design'd ; none other sends 

So many wains with tardy oxen home ; 

Or that j&x)m whence an angry husbandman 230 

ïïath carted off the forest, fell'd the wood 

That many a year stood idle, rooted up 

An ancient haunt of birds ; they to mid air 

Their nests forsaking flee ; of that rude waste 

The share's impulsion makes a shining field. 

Lean gravel of the hill doth scarce purvey 

Low cassia-shrubs or rosemary for bées ; 

1^0 more doth sand-stone friable, nor chalk 

Corroded by the watersnake, albeit 

"No soil is thought for serpents to supply 240 

A safer lurking-place or sweeter food. 

Land which exhales a subtle vapour light, 

Drinks moisture and at will remits it back, 

Which ever is with native verdure clad, 

"NoT iron mars with scurf or briny rust. 

This round thine ehns will wreath the gladsome vine, 

This will the olive in abundance yield, 

Kind to the flock and patient of the share 

In culture will be found. Such fruitful tilth 

Doth Capua boast, the like Yesuvian vales, 250 

And Clanius, waster of Acerrœ's town. 

But for the means thèse différent soils to know : 
Thin or exceeding dense would ye détermine ; 
(Sith one of com is fruitful, one of vines, 
The dense to Ceres, thin to Bacchus friend ;) 
Choose with your eyes a place, command a pit 
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In solid ground be dug, then ail the soil 

Kestore, and to a level tread it in : 

If there shall lack snfficiency, conclude 

The texture loose, for grapes and pasture meet ; 260 

But after filling up should earth remain 

That packs not as before, 'tis surely close ; 

Hard ridges look for and reluctant clods, 

And crush them with the stoutest of your bulls. 

But brackish earth, or bitter, as 'tis called, 

(Unmeet for corn, Vhich ploughing makes not mild, 

Whose vineyards lose their nature, firuits their name,) 

Thus by a sure experiment is tried : 

Take from thy smoky roof a wicker sieve 

Or strainer of the winepress ; into this 270 

Let the sait earth, with fountain waters mixt, 

Be trodden close ; the lymph shaU struggle forth, 

And ropy juices thro' the riddle pass ; 

An acrid taste th' infusion will déclare. 

And whoso tries it, twist his mouth awry. 

What soil is fat, thus easily we leam ; 

It never crumbles tost about by hand, 

But sticky to the fingers cleaves like pitch. 

The humid bears rank herbage, more than good 

Luxuriant : never be mine own too rich, 280 

î^or large of promise in the early blade. 

The heavy and the light by very poise 

Betray their présence : black or other hue 

Thine eye at once discems : the baneftil cold 

*Tis hard to tell ; but firs or ivy dark 

Shall sometimes give the trace, or noxious yews. 

Observing which, take time to bake the ground, 

The hiU in trenches lay, the glèbe supine 

Expose to wintry Aquilo, or e'er 

Thou set the gladsome vineyard. Best is mould 290 

That crumbles ; wind and frost for this provide, 
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And stalwart.delver loosening acres deep. 

But they whose vigilance omits no care 

Searcli for a like locality, wherein 

To nurse the plants and whither to remove, 

Lest a new mother to the seed be strange : 

E'en the wind's quarter on the rind they mark, 

That every plant, exactly as it stood, 

Caught the warm south or faced the northem pôle, 

May to the same position be restored : 300 

Of such avail is use in tender years. 

Whether on hill or plain 'tis best to lay 
Thy nurseries of Bacchus, first inquire : 
A fertile champaign if thy metes enclose, 
Plant thick the vines ; thick planted they shall thrive ; 
But if a rising terrace or a slope, 
Leave space between the rows, that every path 
Square with the crossing lineally true : 
As when a marshall'd légion hath drawn out 
Her complément of war, in open line 310 

Each cohort ranged, the field with brazen flash 
AU undulating, ère the fray begins, 
Mars wandering doubtful in the ranks of men ; 
Thus be thy vines with intervals array'd 
Of like dimension ; not the empty eye 
To charm with prospect ; but the earth not else 
Will fumish equal nutriment to ail, 
Not room the tendrils for expansion find. 
Perchance the depth of trenches ye would leam : 
I to a slender fiirrow will be bold , 320 

To trust the vine ; but forest-trees to earth 
Are bound more firm, the esculus not least, 
Which, as to airy heights aloft it springs, 
Downward so far descends to Taxtarus, 
That, maugre rain and blasts and winter-stonn, 
Immoveable it stands, thro' many an âge 
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Outlasting générations of mankind, 

Then stretching axms and branches ail around 

Upholds a vast circumference of shade. 

Nor let thy vineyards face the setting sun, 330 

Nor hazel plant among them. Cuttings choose 
Not from the switchy ends or topmost sprigs ; 
Such is the love of earth. "Not ever wound 
"With blunted steel the sprouts ; nor introduce 
The woodland olive' s trunk : for offc there drops 
Prom careless herdsmen fire, which, first conceal'd 
Under an unctuous bark, upon the wood 
Gets furtive hold, and gliding up the leaves 
Crackles aloud in air, thence making way 
Victorious thro' the stems from bough to bough 340 

"Wraps ail the grove in flame, and skyward roUs 
A cloudy volume black with pitchy fumes ; 
Most fatal, if a tempest overhead 
Aid the combustion with a driving wind : 
From such mishap vines perish to the root, 
iRor ever can revive, or as before 
Shed verdure from the soil : alone remains 
The oleaster with his bitter leaves. 

Let no man e'er so prudent coimsel me 
To stir the soil by northem blasts congeal'd, 350 

When winter-bound it lies, nor lets the plant 
Pierce inward with her frozen radicle. 

Best shall I set my vineyard, when in spring ■ 

Cornes the white-feather'd bird, of snakes the dread, 
Or in th' autumnal prime, where summer ends, 
Ere the sim-chariot reach the winter road. 
Spring helps the woodlaad foliage, decks the grove, 
Makes earth to swell and crave prolific seed : 
Then Ether, Sire oamipotent, descends 
Into the bosom of his joyfol Spouse 360 

"With fertile showers, and feeds her embryo M<e, 
Mingling Ma own immensity with Tiers ; 
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Then feather'd songsters cheer the pathless brakes, 

And herds on certain days their loves renew ; 

Lands teem with increase, fields their bosoms open 

To soft Pavonius, ail création through 

A kindly moisture flows ; the germs corne forth 

"With trustftdness, to meet a warmer sun ; 

The vine-shoot, fearing neither Auster's rise 

"NoT rain-clouds driffced from the chilly north, 370 

Bursts into green and every leaf unfolds. 

And such, methinks, were Earth's primeval days, 

Such was the ténor of their moming-tide, 

A vemal season, universal spring ; 

The ruffian blasts forbore their violence, 

And cattle drank the light, aad men arose 

Prom the hard glèbe, an iron progeny ; 

Wild beasts were sent to wander, stars to shine ; 

^OT could the tender infancy of things 

Endure sucK hardship, if indulgent Heaven 380 

Reserv'd not for them, beat and cold between, 

Their interval of respite and repose. 

Por what remains, where'er your settings be, 
Spread rich manure and cover them with soil ; 
Or spongy stones delve in, or scaly shells ; 
Thro* them shall water soak, a subtle air 
Pind passage, and the plants their spirit raise. 
Men hâve been known, who ou the surface laid 
•Big shards of earthenware or rocky weight, 
For help against the sluicy shower, for help 390 

When buming Sirius cleaves with drought the fleld. 
Yet must ye, when the roots are firm in place, 
Eake to the bottom offc, stiff bidents wielding. 
Or make impression with the coulter*s edge. 
And thro' your vineyard lead the labouring steer ; 
Smooth caues thereaffcer, spear-like shaven rods. 
And ashen stakes dispose and forks two-prong'd 
Among your nurslings, which by their support 
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Shall use themselves to climb, to brave the winds, 

And stage by stage to travel up the elm. 400 

In the first growing of the leafy sprout 

Hâve mercy on their âge, and whilst in air 

The gladsome tendril shoots unrein'd and^free, 

Hold off the pruning-blade, but pinch the leaves 

"With bended finger, pulling hère and there : 

In later time, when stems with strong embrace 

Hâve clamber'd round the elms, then boldly shear 

Their verdure, clip their arms ; no longer then 

They dread the steel ; exert a stem control, 

And check their superfluity of boughs. 410 

Hedges must eke be woven, cattle penn'd, 
"With care especial, while the sprigs are young, 
tTnweather-tried : to them a worser plague 
Than potent suns or winter are the pranks 
Of Bdme wild unis or malicious goat, 
Heifers and sheep with greedy foraging : 
Not gelid frosty rime such mischief wreaks, 
Nor beat oppressive parching up the cliffs, 
As cattle and their rough envenom'd fang. 
And scars upon the lacerated stem. 420 

The goat to Bacchus for no other crime 
On every altar bleeds, and antique dramas 
Enter the scenic stage : Athenians thence 
In villages and streets proposed for wit 
Their prizes, and amid carousal-cups 
Danced on the greensward over oily skins : 
Ausonians likewise, colonists from Troy, 
Seek sport in uncouth jest and.ribaldry. 
And ugly vizards wear of hoUow'd bark, 
Thee, Bacchus, in fantastic strains invoke, 430 

Hang from the pine their waving masks to thee : 
Therefore the vines with froitfulness rejoice, 
Valley and glade a rich abundance fills, 
Where'er the Wine-god osciUating tum'd 
His buxom countenance. To Bacchus then 
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Pay we our tribute of ancestral song, 
Meat-offerings, holy cates ; let still the goat 
Up to his altar by the hom be led, 
And spits of hazel smoke with sacrifice. 

Another task awaits the vine-grower, 440 

Whereof an end is none ; to cleave the groiind 
Thrice, four times yeariy ; with incessant forks 
The glèbe to break, of leafage clear the grove. 
Kound in a circle cornes the farmer's toil, 
In the same track the rolling year retums. 
When the sere leaf hath in the vineyard fallen, 
And Aquilo shook down the forest's pride, 
Straight to the coming year the swain extends 
His active thought, with Satura 's hook persista 
To lop the naked vine, and prune to shape. 450 

Be first to trench the soil, be first to burn 
Th' off-carted shoots, the stakes to carry home ; 
Be last to gather. Twice with overgrowth 
Are graperies darken'd, twice do bushy weeds 
The fruit encumber ; toilsome troubles both. 
Praise a large farm, but cultivate a small. 
Twigs of the prickly ruscus bave their need, 
Cut in the wood ; and rushes of the bank 
And beds of self-grown osier task thy care. 
Behold thy tendrils bound ; thy trees lay by 460 

The trimmiag-blade ; th* exhausted vintager 
Sings o'er the utmost rows ; yet still must earth 
Be vext anew, the dust in motion put, 
And Jupiter for ripening clusters feared. 

ÎTot thus with olives : little they demand 
Of culture ; nipping tool or harrow's gripe 
They need not, once adhèrent to the soil, 
Accustom'd to the breeze : of sap enough 
Earth yields them, as the drag unlocks her pores, 
And ftnits abundant with the ploughshare corne : 470 

So nurture then the olive dear to peace. 
PomaceouB hearera to a healthy stock 
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Ko sooner wedded feel their prnper strength, 

Than upward independently of man 

With natural force they spring. Nor less meanwhile 

Are brakes with produce loaden, wilderaesses 

(The home of birds) with crimsoii berries glow ; 

The cytisus hath croppage to be shom ; 

Tall larches hâve their gums, that nourish fire 

And make night luminous : and gnidge mankind 480 

Their pains to toil and sow ? But wherefore dwell 

On greater things ? The lowly bropm, the willow, 

Or shade for rustics they, or browse for herds, 

Or honey-sweets provide, or fence for corn. 

And 'tis a goodly sight to see Cytorus 

"Waving with box, jN^arycian pitchy groves, 

Pields owing not their riches to the plough 

Or industry of mortals. Porests even, 

That crest the shaggy heights of Caucasus 

And shake and shiver at the tempesf s will, 490 

Their varions uses fumish, pine for ships 

A serviceable timber, cypress-beams 

And cedar for the dôme : hence rustic hands 

Pashion for wheels the spoke, for wains the drum, 

And keels whereon the tilting vessels ride. 

Twigs thicken on the osier, leaves on elm ; 

Myrtle and comel strengthen for the spear ; 

From yew are bended Iturean bows ; 

I^or box nor linden smooth refuse to take 

A form' and pressure from the trenchant steel, 500 

Or polish of the lathe ; nor aider skiffs 

On Padus launch'd to swim the torrent flood : 

Bées in a rugged bark or in the the core 

Of some decaying holm collect their swarms : 

What like advantage hath the vine bestow'd? 

Bacchus for scandai hath occasion given ; 

He laid in death the Centaurs, Rhœtus, Pholus, 

And drunken-mad Hylœus, full in aim 

G 
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To Btrike tlie Lapiths with a wassail-bowl. 

Oh, more than blest were tillers of the groiind, 510 

Could they but know their happiness ! for whom, 

Kemote from arins and strife, th' all-rigliteous Earth 

A plenteous lÎTing from her bosom pours. 

If theirs no lofty-portall'd ample dôme, 

Whose eveiy cbamber vomits forth a tide 

Of moming greeters ; nor agape they stare 

At pillars choquer' d bright with tortoise-shell, 

Corinthian brass, and vestures trick'd with gold ; 

If wool is not with Syrian drugs disguised, 

"NoT cassia-spice corrupts the liquid oil ; 520 

Yet calm content, life innocent of guile 

And stored with large variety of wealth, 

Farms ample, deep retirement, Hving lakes 

And grottoes, vales of beauty, lowing kine, 

And slumber at the foot of whispering trees 

They lack not : lawns of chase and forest game 

Are found aroong them, youth to scanty fare 

And toil accustom'd, worship of the Gods, 

Age held in révérence. Last in their abodes 

Astraea linger'd, ère she quitted earth. 530 

My first and fondest prayer is unto you, 
Whose priest I am, enthusiast in your love, 
Kind Muses, to receive me for your own ; 
Instruct me in the paths and lights of heaven, 
Solar éclipse and labours of the moon ; 
What shakes the earth, what makes the swelling seas 
To burst their barriers and again subside ; 
Why winter suns in océan haste to dip. 
Or what delay retards the summer nights. 
But if thèse parts of Nature to approach 540 

My heart-blood ail too cold dénies the power, 
May rural haunts and streamlets of the dale 
Delight me ! Woods and rivers let me love 
Inglorious ! Bring me to the champaigns broad. 
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To cool Sperchius, and the revel-groimd 
Of Spartan maids, Taygetus ; or deep 
In glens of Hœmus lay me, canopied 
With umbrage of innumerable boughs ! 

Happy, the laws of Nature who hath scann'd, 
Hath cast beneath him every slavish fear, 550 

Inexorable fate and fabled roar 
Of greedy Acheron. And blest is he, 
To "whom the rural Deities are known, 
Pan, old Sylvanus, and the sister I^ymphs. 
Him neither lictors of a commonwealth 
Nor kingly pomp can sway, nor enmity 
Of faithless warring brothers, nor descent 
Of Dacians from the Danau leagu'd in arms, 
Nor Roman politics nor tottering realms : 
He ne'er hath grieved commiserating want, 560 

Por envy never pined : what fruit the trees, 
The bounteous fields bestow, he gathers freely ; 
Of iron statutes or forensic rage 
Or archives of the people nought he knows. 
Whilst others tempt with oars the dark sea-wave, 
Bush into war, or penetrate the gâtes 
Of royal mansions ; this man gives a town 
To waste and désolation, ail that he 
Prom gems may drink and sleep on Tyrian purple ; 
That hoards his pelf, and broods o'er buried gold ; 570 

One by the noisy orator is charm'd, 
One at the amphithéâtre' s applause 
In double peals from mob and senate rung 
Sits open-mouth*d in rapture ; some rejoice 
In fratricide, their land and pleasant home 
Exchange for exile and a distant clime : 
The farmer with his plough unlocks the earth ; 
Hence the year*s labour ; hence doth he sustain 
His native land, his offspring, herds of kine, 
And well-deserving steers; no season idle, 580 
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But either it abounds with orchard-fruitj 

Or new-bom flocks, or sheaves of golden com, 

Covers the field with plenty, chokes the barn. 

'Tis winter ; in the pressing mill is cnished 

The Sicyonian berry, swine retum 

With acorns gladden'd, woods their arbutes yield ; 

And autumn lays rich foyson at his feet, 

And vintage ripens on the sunny hill. 

Meanwhile sweet chiidren round his kisses hang, 

His house a spotless chastity préserves, 590 

Kine drop their milky udders, kids at play 

Frisk in the mead and push their budding homs : 

Himself keeps fréquent holidays, and round 

A cheerful blaze while comrades crown the bowl, 

Strecht on the turf and offering spilth of wine, 

He calls on thee, Lenseus, on the elm 

Hangs for the sport of rival peasantry 

A javelin-target, or their sturdy limbs 

Strips for the wrestle in his rustic ring. 

Such life the ancient Sabines, Eomulus 600 

And Eemus led ; thus wax'd Etruria strong, 
And Rome became the glory of the world, 
Fenced in the circuit of her seven hills. 
Ere the Dictœan King a sceptre sway'd, 
Or impious nations fed on slaughter'd steers, 
So Saturn pass'd on earth his golden days ; 
Kor yet was heard the trumpet-peal, nor yet 
Did anvils groan with hammering of the sword. 

But I a plain immense hâve travell'd over, 
And time it were to loose my smoking steeds. 610 
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THE AKGUMENT. 



In this book Virgil rises from the considération of tbe vegetable to that 
of the anima world, and takes for his tbeme tbe nurture of borses, 
cattle, and flocks. He ascribes tbe eboice of bis argument to bis 
désire of leaving tbe beaten track of former poets ; but intimâtes a 
resolution at some future time to undertake a work of a bigber cba* 
racter. He predicts bis own success in tbis projected enterprise, 
Tinder tbe allegorv of a triumpb, wbicb be promises to commemorate 
by tbe érection oi a temple dedicat^d to Csesar and to tbe célébration 
of his glories. In effect, tbe Poet préfigures in tbis exordium bis 
intention to compose tbe -^neid. He tben breaks into his immé- 
diate subject. He explains the marks and characteristics of tbe best 
horses and cattle ; the means to secure and préserve a good breed ; 
what pains sbould be taken in tbe sélection of tbe dams, and what 
care bestowed on them during the period of gestation. He advises 
in what manner the young animais sbould be trained, whether for 
rustic purposes, for war, or for the race. From the largcr cattle be 
passes to sheep and goats ; and gives instructions as to the stalling, 
feeding, and protecting of thèse animais against cold and other in- 

I'uries ; and as to the best way to obtain wool and milk of good qua- 
ity. He digresses into an account of the African Nomads, wbo 
wander with their flocks over tbe désert ; and contrasts their life 
with that of the Northern shepherds of a cold climate. He makes 
short mention of dogs ; advises precautionary measures against tbe 
noxious tribe of serpents, and tbe diseases to which flocka are sub- 
ject ; and concludes with the history of a cattle-plague which de- 
vastated the Alpine région about Noricum. Among other beautiful 
passages which distinguish tbis book may be mentioned, the descrip- 
tion of a chariot-race, tbe passion of love in animais, tbe bull-fight 
and the Scythian winter. 



Thee, Pales, also it behoves to sing, 

Th' Amphrysian Shepherd, and the woods and streams 

Of Arcady. "What lays the vacant ear 

Might once bave charm'd, were ail too common now. 
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Who knows not of Eurystheus^ cruel king, 

Busiris and his altaxs barbarous ? 

Who hath not of Latonian Delos told, 

Of stripling Hylas, or Hippodame, 

Or Pelops for his gallant horsemanship 

And ivoiy shoulder famed? Assay must I 10 

Some novel means to lift me from the ground 

And fly victorious thro' the mouths of men. 

I to my country jfirst, if life be spared, 

Will lead the Muses from th* Aonian mount, 

To thee, Mantua, palms of Edom bring, 

And build a marble temple on the green, 

Where Mincius, tardy river, winds along 

His reedy-border'd shore. The God enshrined 

Possessor of the dôme shall Cœsar be : 

I to his worship, clad in Tyrian robe 20 

And jubilant with triumph, to the stream 

Will drive my hundred chariots. At my bidding 

Ail Greece from Elis and Molorchian grèves 

Shall come with feet and gauntlets to contend ; 

Myself with wreath of olive garianded 

The prizes will présent. E'en now, meseems, 

I lead my solemn pageant to the fane ; 

I view the slaughter'd bulls, and how the scène 

lletires with shifted frontispiece, and how 

The crimson curtain pictur'd Britons raise. 30 

Insculptur'd on the portai I will shew, 

In gold and solid ivory, the war 

Of Indians, and Quirinus, conquering lord ; 

Kile billowy with battle, flowing proud. 

And columns elevate with naval brass ; 

And Asia's vanquish'd cities I will add, 

Repuls'd ISTiphates, and a Parthian flight 

Still trustful to the backward-shooting bow, 

Two trophies and a double triumph won 

Erom divers people and remotest cHmes. 40 
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And statues there in Parian stone shall breathe, 

The offspring of Assaracus, and names 

Of kin from Jove descended, Father Tros, 

And Phœbus, Hium's founder. Baleful Envy 

Shall fear the ruries, and the ruthless flood 

Cocytus, and Ixion's twisted snakes, 

The monster wheel, and rock for ever roll'd. 

Meanwhile to Dryad haunts and woods intact 

Let us advance our way, at thy behest, 

Hard tho' it be, Msecenas. "Without thee 50 

1^0 lofty aims are mine. Away with sloth 

And dalliance ! ïïark ! Cy thseron calls aloud : 

I hear the neigh of Epidauiian steeds, 

The yelHng music of Taygetus, 

And the shrill concert of reechoing grèves. 

Hereafter I will sing of Cœsar's battles, 

And glorify his name thro' future time 

Long as from Tithon's origin till now. 

Whoe'er ambitions of th' Olympic palm 
Would horses breed, or teams of hardy steers, 60 

"With cautions care the mothers let him choose. 
Best shall he deem the cow of sour aspect, 
Rough head and sinewy neck, whose dewlaps hang 
Prom chin to legs ; enormous in her flank, 
With bulk in ail her members, ev'n the foot, 
Ears thick and hairy under crankled homs. 
Nor I mislike the female spotted white, 
Shy of the yoke and vicions with her hom, 
Bull-like in face, full stately, as she goes, 
Sweeping her footsteps with a length of tail. 70 

Lucina's labour and the rites of Hymen 
At ten years ended are, at four begin : 
'No other âge or teeming virtue hath 
Or vigour for the plough. "Whilst yet survives 
Their lustihood of youth, let loose the maies, 
Admit thy cattle unto Tenus early, 
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And breeding stock from stock préserve their kind. 
The fairest days of life are first to flee ; 
Disease and pain ensue, and tristfiil âge, 
And last stem death, to finish mortal toil. 80 

Still worse for better thou shalt wish to change : 
ïhen, for the lost 'tis idle to regret, 
Keep in advance of time, and every year 
Give to thy herds their incrément of young. 
Thy stud of horses equal choice demands ; 
But where thou lookest for the race' s hope, 
On them chief pains from infancy bestow. 
Straight from his birth the coït of gênerons blood 
"Walks proudly with elastic nimble pace, 
Poremost to take the path, to brave the flood, 90 

And trust himself upon a bridge unknown, 
'NoT starts at empty noises : loffcy-neck'd, 
Of belly short is he, and plump of back ; 
His head is finely shaped, with muscle swells 
The chest luxuriant : (honour'd above ail 
Bayards and iron-greys, the pale and dun 
Are most ignoble :) if the sound be heard 
Of distant battle, stiU he cannot stand ; 
He pricks his ears, he trembles in his limbs, 
Thick from his nostril rolls the gather'd fire. 100 

Bushy the mane, and after tossing falls 
On the right shoulder ; thro' his loins the spine 
Kuns double ; from his hoof of solid hom 
The stroke sounds heavy, as it scoops the ground. 
Just such a one by Spartan Pollux tamed 
Was Cyllarus ; the like, whom Greece hath sung, 
The hamess'd pair of Mars, and they that drew 
Renown'd Achilles, were. Such guise transform'd 
Had Satum, when at coming of his Spouse 
He with fleet galop fled, his mane upthrew, 110 

And made ail Pelion with his neighings ring. 
Yet even such, by malady opprest, 
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Or failing dull with years, confijie at home, 
And spare his honour'd âge. To Venus cold 
The elder is, and haggles at the task 
Unwelcome, unenjoy'd : and if soe'er 
To conflict he should corne, as when a fire 
Runs over stubble impotent to bum, 
He rages idly. Therefore thou shalt note 
In prime the âge and spirit of thy steeds, 120 

And next their varions thews and parentage, 
Their grief to lose the palm, their joy to win. 
Mark ye not how the racers whirl away 
Into the chariot-strife with fiiry plnnging ? 
The drivers with altemate hope and fear 
ïïeart-throbbiDg, ahnost breathless ; lash in hand, 
They bend, they loose the reine ; impetuously 
The fervid axle Aies ; and now aground. 
And now sublime they seem in airy space 
Ascending ; ne'er a pause ; but yellow clouds 130 

Of dust uproUing, followers panting after, 
Splashing their flaky foam : so sharp the spur 
Of honour ; so they struggle for the prize. 
First to the chariot Erichthonius dared 
Four steeds to join, and o'er the rapid wheels 
Yictorious hang : the Lapiths rein*d with bits 
Their mounted chargers, taught the cavalier 
To wheel in circles, haughtily to prance 
Pawing the ground and curveting iu arms : 
Feats clever both : for both the master seeks 140 

A runner keen, high mettled, strong in youth, 
Else like to fail, tho* many a time of old 
He may hâve chased a routed enemy, 
Epirus for his home or Argos boast. 
Or trace from even Neptune his descent. 
The which observing, at th' occasion prompt 
Theystudy with a solid plump of flesh 
To strengthen, whom for leader they design 
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And husband of the herd ; delicious grass 

For him they eut, fresh water, wheaten grain 150 

Administer ; lest never he suffice 

For ail that amorous play, and puny sons 

Betray the meagre fastings of the sire. 

His maies to leanness pnrposely they starve ; 

And when their jfirst sensations of désire 

Invite the rude embrace, the trainers them 

From fonntains drive, withhold the leafy browse, 

"With lunning shake them, in the snn fatigue, 

While groans the bam with threshing-flails, and while 

A dusty chaff is scatter'd by the breeze ; 160 

Intending that the generative soil 

Shall not by glut of luxury grow dull 

And close her sluggish pores, but thirstfully 

Drink the ftdl pleasure in, absorbing deep. 

The fathers cared for thus, the mothers claim 
Our next regard : whom roving big with young, 
Their months full ended, no man may allow 
To bear the carriage of a loaded wain. 
Or overleap the road, or scour the mead 
In hasty flight, or swim rapacious floods. 1 70 

Thro* meadow-pastures they should freely range, 
Beside full rivers, mossy banks, with grass 
Of greenest verdure clothed, where grots afford 
A safe recess, and cliffs a pendent shade. 

There swarms about the groves of Silarus 
And Album green with holm a monster-fly, 
Ycleped Asilus in the Eoman tongue, 
By Greek conversion Œstrum : sharp it stings. 
And buzzes piercing shrill, whereat in fear 
Whole herds dispersing flee, their bellowing shakes 180 

The madden'd air, the woods, and sultry bank 
Of Tanager. "With such a pest of yore 
Did Juno on th' Inachian heifer wreak 
Her plot of dire revenge. From this protect, 
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As fiercer gads it in the fervid noon, 
Tour pregnant cattle, driving them afield 
At early sunrise or by starlit eve. 

Care after yeaning passes to the calves : 
On whom we brand their titles, marks of breed, 
And which for propagation to reserve, 190 

Or which for altar-victims, which to plough 
And into furrows cast the broken glèbe. 
In pasture ail the rest may herd at large : 
But whom for rustic services ye rear, 
Instruct fall early, set them in the path 
Of subjugation, pliant while their âge, 
Their temper tractable. Let collars first 
Hang loose about them, hoop'd of supple twig ; 
And when their necks to trammel are inured, 
Link them in pairs chain-fasten'd, and compel 200 

To step in line together : oft by them 
Let empty breaks imponderous be drawn, • 
And faintly print their orbits in the dust : 
Thereafter may the beechen axle groan 
"With pressure of a rolling vehicle 
Dragg'd by a brazen pôle. And ail this time 
Not grasses only for your sturdy race, 
Nor dainty willow-sprig and marshy sedge, 
But com-blades ye shall gather with the hand ; 
I^or make your dams, the ancient usage, fill 210 

Your snowy milking-pail, but ail their teats 
Consume upon a hopeful progeny. 

But if for prancing chivalry of war 
Your bent be rather, or th' Alphean bank 
To chariot smooth along, and urge your wheels 
Exultant in the hippodrome of Jove ; 
The horse's earHest lesson is to view 
The courage and the arms of soldiery, 
To bear the trump, the creaking, axle draw, 
And hear his bridle's clatter in the stall ; 220 
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Soon more and more to know his master's voice, 

And love the sound of patting and applause : 

Which from the nipple of his dam removed 

Immédiate let him hear, and ofk his month 

Yield to the tender snaffle, even yet 

An unbraced weakling, inexpert of âge. 

Three simmiers ended, when the fourth arrives, 

Let the ring rattle with his measur'd pace, 

As trotting briskly round leg after leg 

In sinewy floxurc bends ; and let him seem 230 

To labour hard ; then starting into speed 

Challenge the winds, and flying as unrein'd 

Over a continuity of plain 

Leave not a vestige of the trodden sand : 

Like Boreas, when in might from northem coasts 

Descending arid clouds and Scythian storms 

He drives about him ; crops and floating fields 

Crisp to the breeze, woods rustle in their tops, 

And billows press to shoreward ; on Jie comes, 

AU in a moment sweeping land and sea. 240 

That steed shall either from th* Elean course 

Come sweating to the goal and puffing out 

His bloody froth, or bear vrith supple neck 

A Belgian curricle, The training done, 

Let your stout younkers thrive on mealy mash : 

ïïigh fed before, too mettlesome they grow, 

And catch them as ye may, endure the lash 

They will not, nor obey the biting curb. 

But whether steeds or bullocks more ye prize, 
No art préserves their strength so unimpair*d, 250 

As to avert the ragery of love. 
And therefore to a lonely pasturage 
Beyond broad floods and intervening hills 
They send the buU, or stable within doors 
Kack-feeding. For the female kept in view 
Burns by degrees, and makes him pine away 
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Torgetting field and herb : so luring sweet 

Her charms are : and full oft a rival pair 

With homed fronts she forces to contend. 

Lo, a fair heifer battens in the mead ; 260 

They in fell combat ail their might engage ; 

"Wound follows wound ; as laved with gory tides 

They strike their homs, they struggle and they groan, 

"Woods and Olympus with the discord roar. 

Nor is't their custom after battle waged 

Together to abide ; the vanquish'd one- 

Retires to distant exile, moaning for 

The shame, the cruel mangling, and the loves 

Which unavenged he lost, y et tuming stiU 

A wistful look upon his ancient realms : 270 

Then labours he to discipline his might ; 

AU night upon a stony bed he lies, 

Peeds upon rugged leaf and prickly sedge ; 

ïïe makes a trial of his angry hom, 

Pushing against a tree, he strikes at air. 

And (fight preluding) scatters up the sand ; 

Then with new force and powers collected, forth 

He sallies, rushing on th' unguarded foe : 

As when a wave in middle sea begins 

To whiten, with a swelling train from far 280 

It rolls to land, roars dreadful on the cliffs, 

And tumbles mountain-like ; the lowest depths 

In eddies boil, and throw a sandy surge. 

And thus ail earthly créatures, brutes and men, 
Cattle and scaly tribes and painted fowl, 
To fiery madness rush ; love bums in ail. 
I^ever so fierce the lionesq abroad 
Her whelps forgetting roams, nor hideous bears 
Make havoc so destructive in the woods : 
Then fierce the boar and fell the tiger's wrath ; 290 

'Tis evil roaming then in Libyan wilds. 
What tremor of excitement fills the steed, 
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When the familiar scent is on the gale ! 

!N'or curb of master then, nor painful stripe, 

Cliff, rock, nor rivers whirling broken crags 

Eetard Hm. Then shall rusli the Sabine boar, 

And whet his tusk, his forefoot stamp in earth, 

And rub his flanks and shoulders on a tree 

To make them calions and unharmable. 

What doth the yonthful lover, in whose bones 300 

The cruel fever raged ? At dead of night 

ïïe darkly swims the tempest-shaken sea ; 

Tho* heaven*8 vast portai thnnders overhead. 

And billows dash'd upon a rocky shore 

Give waming dreadful, nothing him can stay, 

Nor "wretclied parents, nor his maiden doom'd 

For loss of him to perish in despair. 

The speckled pards of Bacchus wherefore name. 

Or dogs and ravening wolves, or timorous deer, 

"What fights they wage ? Conspicuous most in mares 3 1 

Oiitbreaks the fury, whom Cythera's Queen 

Attemper'd thus, what time the Potnian four 

Rent Glaucus piecemeal with devouring jaws. 

Them over Gargarus désire leads on, 

And over torrents of Ascanius ; 

They climb the mountains and the floods they swim ; 

And when their itching marrow is inflamed, 

(In springtime chiefly, when this beat retums,) 

They tuming ail their faces to the west 

Stand on a rocky eminence, to catch 320 

The light inspiring breeze, and oft without 

Embraces conjugal, impregn'd by wind, 

(Miraculous to tell,) o'er mount and cliff 

And lowlands of the valley scud away, 

iN'ot toward thy rising, Eurus, nor the Sun' s, 

Caurus or Boreas, or where Auster springs 

Discomfortable, chilling air with rain. 

Hence lastly, what the shepherds truly name 
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Hippomanes, distilling from the groin 

A slimy poison drops ; hippomanes, 330 

"Which oft designing stepdames gather up 

With herbs to mingle and with spells malign. 

But time, irréparable time, Aies fast, 

Whilst we upon the pleasing passion muse. 

Of cattle then enough : a further care 
The woolly flocks remain, and hairy goats. 
A toil, an honourable toil for you 
Is hère, brave husbandmen ; and well I wis, 
How hard to fashion my preceptive lay, 
A lowly thème with language to adom ; 340 

But me Pamassian solitudes among 
Sweet fancy hurries, choosing over steeps 
To wander, where no predecessor's track 
Winds with a gentle slope to Castaly. 
iN'ow, mighty Pales, loud must be my strain. 
Beginning I areed in litter'd cotes, 
Whilst leafy summer her advance delays, 
To fold the nibbHng sheep, the ground bestrew 
"With carpeting of straw and bandled fern ; 
Lest icy chill afflict their tendemess, 350 

Or generate foui scab and gouty ails. 
From them digressing, I command for goats 
To fumish arbute-leaf and limpid streams ; 
And when Aquarius setting cold with shower 
Bedews the closing year, from winds be screen'd 
Their homestead, and with southem aspect face 
The winter sun. N^or must ye cherish thèse 
Less anxiously, nor meaner use they serve ; 
Howe'er Milesian fleeces are esteem*d 

"With dye of Tyrian vermeil : hence are bred 360 

A larger ofFspring ; hence of milky store 
Abundance never lacks ; the more your pail 
Shall bubble with the drainage of their dugs, 
The richer streams from squeezing them shall flow. 
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'NoT less the husbands of Cinyphian herds 

Their beard and hoary chin and bristly fell 

Sbear for camp-service and a vesture warm 

Of Buffering mariners. Your shaggy tribe 

The woody summit of Lycseus range, 

On briar*d heath and copsy précipice 370 

Content to browse : the females of themselves 

Are minded home to wend and lead their young, 

Vith teats so laden, scarce they pass the door. 

Therefore the less of forethought be in them 

'Gainst common ills, more studiously shall ye 

Fence off the season's bleak severities, 

Find wholesome cheer and provender of twigs, 

N^or shut your hayloffc ail the winter long. 

But when Pavonius with his summer breath 
Calls both our little cares to glade and lawn, 380 

At the first peeiing out of Lucifer 
Haste to the country, whilst the mom is fresh 
And pleasant cool, while glistens every blade, 
And on soft herbage lies a savoury dew. 
When the fourth hour of heaven shall kindle thirst, 
And fields with piping of cicalas ring, 
Then, shepherd, bring thy flocks by réservoir 
Or fountain-side from oaken troughs to drink 
The running stream : at noontide bid them seek 
A dingle's bosky shelter, where perchance 3S0 

Some ancient tree of Jupiter extends 
ïïer breadth of foliage, or a copse of holms 
Thick interlacing casts a solemn shade. 
A gain clear waters and again their meal 
At sunset give, when Hesperus allays 
The sultry air, when Luna's dewy beam 
The pasture freshens, linnets to their song 
Attune the brake, and halcyons the shore. 

Why should my verse of Libyan Nomads tell, 
A shepherd people, who their cabin'd hulks 400 
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Inhabit lax and wide ? wliose cattle oft 

A livelong month incessant night and day 

Forage the désert, travelling across 

Inhospitable wastes before them stretcht 

Unbounded. With him whatsoe'er he bas 

Tbe AMc berdsman takes, bis bouse and heartb, 

Arms, Cretan quiver, Amyclaean bound ; 

As tbe stont Roman in bis country*s arms 

Witb toilsome burden marcbes, till in face 

Of unexpecting enemies encamp'd 410 

And ready for tbe figbt bis légion stands. 

I^ot so in Scytbian nations by tbe far 

Mseotic pool, wbere turbid Ister rolls 

His yellow sand, and Rbodope's long cbain 

Toward tbe mid pôle retums. Tbere stabled close 

Tbe berds tbey keep : no spot îs visible 

Of grassy green or leafjr tree ; but ail 

Tbe région is one frozen continent, 

Witb mounts of snow tbat rise to seven ells. 

'Tis alway winter and cbill breatbing blast; 420 

Sol never can disperse tbe sbadows dim, 

N'or riding up to noon, nor sinking wben 

He laves bis cbariot in tbe ruddy sea. 

Over tbe river sudden crusts congeal, 

And running waters on tbeir back sustain 

The iron orbed wbeel, for wagons now 

As finn a causey as for barks erewbile : 

And brazen bars not rarely crack asunder ; -^^ 

Clotb stiffens on tbe wearer ; bumid wine 

Tbey se ver witb tbe axe ; and lakes at once 430 

To solid masses tum ; and grisly beards 

Are rigid bung witb icicles : tbe vast 

Horizon darkens witb a rain of snow : 

Flocks perisb ; oxen buge of body stand 

Envelop'd in tbe frosty éléments ; 

And Bi/àgs together shivering in a Crowd, 
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Their antlers hardly top the dreary pile ; 
No need of dogs to rouse them into flight, 
Of net or crimson plume ; there shouldering 
The drifted heaps of snow, barr*d of escape, 440 

While hunters close at hand inflict the steel, 
They belling out their woes, a helpless prey, 
Are slaughter'd and borne off with clamorous joy. 
The people deep in subterranean caves 
DweU peacefiil and secure, roU to their hearths 
Piles yast of oak and elm, and kindling blaze 
Of bonfire give the night to joUity, 
Quaff cheerful cups, and imitate the grape 
"With acid cider and fermenting aie. 
^uch under the Septentrion Bear are placed, 450 

A savage tribe, who wrapt in tawny fors 
The buffets of Kiphsean Eurus brave. 

Seek'st thou the fleecy lock ? let prickly shrubs, 
Burrs, caltrops, be away ; rich pasture shun, 
And choose a breed with vesture glossy white : 
The ran), tho' fair extemally, if yet 
Under his palate lie a sable tongue, 
Eeject him, lest with duskiness he mar 
The fleeces of his young, and cast to find 
One without sully on the bleating plain. 460 

'Tis fabled, vrith a gift of snowy wool 
Arcadian Pan did Luna's heart beguile, 
And woo'd her not unwilling to the grove. 
Enamour'd of the dairy, thou must look 
Of cytisus and lotus to purvey 
An ample store, and gather for the crib 
Salt-savoury herbs : hence thirst for rivers ; hence 
The teats are more exubérant, and milk 
A secret reHsh of the sait préserves. 

Many there be who separate the kid 470 

Grown hardy from the dam, a muzzle bind 
With iron spikes offensive round the Hps : 
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Whatever hath been milk'd at break of day 
Or in diumal hours, at night they press ; 
Whai after sunset, this in baskets laid 
They send to market by the swain at mom, 
Or season it with sait for winter use. 

Nor last forget thy dogs ; the nimble whelps 
Of Sparta, the Molossian mastiffs too, 

iN'ourish with fattening whey. Such faithful guards 480 
Maintaining, nightly robber of the stall 
Or wolf's incursion never shalt thou fear, 
Nor fell Iberion dogging thee behind : 
And oft with hunters thou shalt urge the chase 
Of timorous wild asses, hare or doe ; 
Oft from his wallowing place the sylvan boar 
Thy whelping pack shall rouse, or o*er the hill 
Drive a proud stag with clamour to the toils. 

'Tis well about the fold a cedor fume 
To kindle, and with scent of galbanum 490 

To chase the rank chelydrus. Oft there skulks 
By mangers badly swept, of deadly touch, 
The viper, shunning light ; or adder, used 
To creep in shady coverts, plague of kine, 
Spitter of noyous venom on the flock, 
Lies couchant. Haste, man, haste ; a club, a stone ! 
His neck it sweUs, it surges up, and hissing 
ïïe threatens mischief ; strike him down ! but lo, 
The craven dives his head and slinks away ; 
His middle knots relax, the tail's last length 500 

Brags with a painful effort winding slow. 
A snake there is infests Calabrian deUs, 
Towering upon a base of scaly spires, 
Long-bellied, speckled broad ; which ail in spring, 
While brooks are running fast and earth is damp 
With rainy winds and moisture, haiints the brink 
Of stagnant pools, with fishes and with frogs 
Cramming his filthy maw ; but when with drought 
H 2 
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The âelds are gapîng and tke fens adust, 
He leaps upon the torrid soil, his eyes 510 

Glare fiercely round him, by the garish beam 
Afirighted, and exasperate with thirst. 
Let me not sleeping under open skies 
Or on a sylvan grassy bank be laid, 
Whene'er in sheen of youth with skin renew'd 
That serpent issues, leaving eggs or young, 
Yoluble, rising at the sun to gaze, 
And brandishing his triple-cloven tongue. 
I^ext for the signs and causes of disease. 
On sheep foui tetters rise, when wintry cold 520 

Of frost or rain hath pierced them to the quick ; 
Or after shearing when a sweat unwash'd 
Sticks to the skin, or prickly briars wound. 
And therefore shepherds drench their fleecy charge 
In limpid flowing streams ; (the ram is plunged 
Eepeatedly, and sent with dripping locks 
To swim the current down;) or rub them shom 
With acrid lees of oil, and therewithal 
Quick brimstone they compound and silver scum, 
Wax rich with unguent, and Idaean pitch, 530 

Squills, black bitume, and potent hellébore. 
But practice or appliance there is noue 
More happy, than to lance the ulcer's head : 
!N"urse up the sore, inyeterate it grows, 
While rustics the remédiai hand refuse. 
And sit to pray for luckier auguries. 
Should e'er upon thy bleaters fever prey, 
With aching pains that rack them to the bone, 
'Tis good, that inflammation to assuage, 
Low in the foot to strike a spurting vein, 540 

As the Gelonians use, and rude Bisalt, 
To Thracia's mountain déserts when retired 
Junkets of milk they quaff with horse's blood. 
Keep view; and whichsoever thou observ'st 
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To court the moping shade, or ends of grass 
Pick lazily, or loiter in the rear, 
Or feeding if it squat upon the sward, 
Or late retum alone at eventide, 
Be sure dispatch the faulty one, or e'er 
Contagion thro' unwary numbers creep. 550 

Not humcanes on océan fall so oft, 
As on the flock distempers unforeseen 
And varions, cntting off not one by one, 
But the whole nation in their summer-camp, 
The stock and future promise, at a blow. 
For proof, so late as eyen now survey 
The Alps and castled hills of Noricum, 
And where Timavus washes pastoral glades 
Which long a dreary wilderness hâve lain. 
There once from vicions air a plague arose, 560 

Which during ail the prime of autumn bum'd, 
Destroying cattJe and the forest-kind, 
Defiling lakes, poUuting croft and mead. 
Strange was the manner of mortality : 
For when th' infection parching every vein 
Had shrivell'd up the limbs, again prevail'd 
A humour waterish, till ail to pulp 
In morbid comminution laps*d the bones. 
Oft would a victim at the altar-side 

In wreathing of the wool and ribbon-twine 570 

Drop dead beside the faltering ministers ; 
Or if that by the priestly stroke it fell, 
I^or coal with layers of intestine blazed, 
^OT soothsayers consulted gave response ; 
And scarce the sacrificial knives tum'd red. 
And meagre staindrops trickled to the sand. 
Calves perish ail about in richest leas, r 

Or at full mangers render up their Hves. 
Domestic dogs run mad; swine cough and wease 
With ulcer*d throats to suffocation swoln. 580 
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The wax-horse droops, his pastime and his food 
Forgetting, loathes the fountam, kicks the ground, 
His ears deject, sweat breaking now and then, 
Towards dissolution chill ; the pelt contracta 
To dryness, rough to handle, hard to squeeze. 
Such were the symptoms at an early stage : 
But as the ailment rankled in advance, 
Then folio w'd reddening eyes, and breath deep-drawn 
With fitful moans, and straining of the flank 
With sob convulsive, nostril bleeding foui, • 690 

Tongue furry, pressing the obstructed jaws. 
'Twas comfort with inserted hom to pour 
Lenaean juices down, the sole relief 
In desperation seeming ; yet was this 
Destruction after, as with forions strength 
They rose recruited, and with grinning teeth 
(Gods, to our impious foes such rage confine !) 
Their own limbs mangled in the pains of deatii. 
Lo, sinks the bull yet smoking at his toil, 
And Yomiting a stream of frothy blood 600 

Groans out his life ; the husbandman in grief 
Unyokes the sad survivor, leaves his plough 
.Sunk in the earth, and half his work undone : 
But him, the mouming beast, can nought console, 
Meadow nor shady grove nor mountain stream 
Outpouring amber-clear : and soon his ribs 
Are flagging feeble, eyes with stupor dull, 
And heavily to earth his neck déclines. 
Poor drudging steers ; what boot their services, 
Breaking the cloddy glèbe ? Yet ne ver them 610 

Did Massic draught or lickerish dainties harm : 
On leaf was their repast and simple herb, 
Their drink the freshet and the purling rill ; 
Thfir healthful slumbers never grief disturb'd. 
J^û'er in those régions were they known before 
To lack for a Junoman holiday 
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The teams of kine, and buffaloes iU-match'd 
Their chariots to the sanctuary drew. 
Therefore *twas hard for men to rake the soil, 
Seed scratching in with nails, and far up hill 620 

Straining their necks to pull the creaking wain. 
The wolf no more to pilfer at the fold 
His nightly walk perambulated ; him 
A sharper care subdued ; nor hart and hind 
Fear'd among dogs and human haunts to stray. 
Shoals withont number, créatures of the main, 
Are wash*d like wrecks ashore ; seals flying up 
The rivera come, unwonted visitants ; 
The snake unshelter'd in his winding-hole, 
The hydra staring dies with scales upright : 630 

Birds live not in their native air, but plumb 
Down dropping leave their spirit in the clouds. 
Nor aught to change the pasture it bested : 
Ail antidotes were bane ; Melampus, Chiron, 
Their wisdom quite at fault, gave cure for lost. 
Tisiphone from Stygian caves, forerun 
By Terror and Disease, was letton loose, 
And stalking on her mission day by day 
In fiercer mood more greedy to destroy. 
The bellowing of herds and bleating moan 640 

From stream anft hill and wither'd banks were rung : 
And soon the Fiend *gan slaughter them in crowds, 
Piled in their very sheds a chamel-heap 
Of rotting carcases, till people leam'd 
In earth to bury them, in pits to throw. 
The hides were worthless draff ; the carrion-flesh 
!N^or streams could purge nor fiâmes exterminate ; 
The wool, with taint so filthy, none could shear, 
Or touch the putrid web : if rashly one 
Had dared th' accursed draperies to try, 660 

Eed pimples fretted over him, and sweat 
Ooz'd with a atencb. impure ; in litÛe time 
Ilie baming evil aie his limbs away. 
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THE ABOUMBNT. 



The subject of this Géorgie rises stîll higher than the last. For although 
bées are not such beautiful créatures to look upon, nor so usefiil to 
man as liorses and cattle, yet, in relation to their industrious habits 
and the social economy of their life, they may be regarded as far 
more interesting and wonderfiil. Li Yirgil's time honey was (no 
doubt) a more important article, both for food and medicine, than it 
is now. It will be observed, that he calls honey aërial and gift of 
heavm, according to the opinion of old philosophers, who believed 
that it was derived from the dew. Throughout the poem he exalta 
the character of bées, by ascribing to them the feelings, passions, 
and impulses of men ; and represents them as living in a sort of 
republic, with laws and political régulations. The didactic part 
is occupied with directions how to construct and choose a proper 
situation for the hives ; how to swarm the bées, provide them with 
suitable herbs and flowers, and protect them against noxious birds 
and insects. Hère Virgil touches on the subject of horticulture, and 
makes short but pleasing mention of a skiliul old gardener, whom 
he once knew in the neighbourhood of Tarentum. The mode of 
taking the honey, the diseases of bées and thep remédies, are no- 
ticed ; after which he proceeds to show how the loss of a swaim 
may be repaired. Hère adopting the gênerai opision of the ancients, 
that bées were produced from the putrid bodies of cattle, he relates 
the fable of Aristœus, to whom this method was revealed ; and in 
the course of the same digression introduces the pathetic story of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. The reader should bear in mind, that Vir- 
gil, in his whole account of the génération of bées, as well as in 
some other matters, has fallen into errors, which haye been cleared 
up by modem discovery. 



!N^ext of aërial honey, gift of heaven, 
I prosecute the lay, for this too claiming, 
Mœcenas, thy regard. Of things minute 
A pictore wonderfal, an insect race, 
Their customs, manners, nations I describe, 
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Tlieir higli-soul'd chiefs and warfare. Slight the thème, 
Not slight the glory, should propitious Gods 
Indulge the bard and Phœbus hear his call. 
Pirst for thy bées a home and station find, 
Where winds hâve no access, (for winds prevent 10 

The carnage of their food,) nor kids nor sheep 
Can rudely tread the flowers, nor wandering cow 
Brush off the dew or crush the springing herbs. 
Far from their store of sweets the scaly back 
Of speckled liz«rd keep, the Merops too, 
And Procne bosom-streaked with bloody hand, 
And ail voracious birds, which fax and wide 
Make havoc, seizing insects on the wing, 
Delicious morsels for their ruthless nest. 
Let crystal fountains, verdant mossy pools, 20 

A rivulet that runs o'er grass be nigh ; 
And let a palm the threshold overhang, 
Or oleaster huge ; that, when new swarms 
Led by their youthful princes issue forth 
To frolic and enjoy the vemal prime, 
A bank be there inviting to withdraw 
From noon's oppressive beat, a tree at hand 
To screen them in its hospitable bower. 
Into the middle of the watery bed, 

Be't stream or stagnant, willows throw aslant 30 

Or bulky stones, that bridges they may find 
Whereon to rest, and in the summer sun 
Expand their wings, if loitering perchance 
A gale disperse or plunge them in the deep. 
Ail round let odorous mint and cassia bloom, 
Let the strong breath of savoury be diffusod. 
And violet-beds the gushing moisture drink. 
Thy beehives, whether hollowing out of cork 
Thou join*st them or with rods of osier weavest, 
Construct with narrow orifice : for cold 40 

Contracfcs the honey, warmth to fluid melts ; 
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Each in excess injurions to the bées ; 
Nor îs*t for nonght they labour in their cells 
Each vent with waxen unguent to besmear, 
Each cranny with a flowery vamish fill, 
And gather'd for this use a gum préserve 
Clammier than birdlime or Idœan pitch. 
Often, as famé reports, they lodge them snug 
In subterranean caves, in pumice holes 
Or the recesses of a rotten tree 5 

Nestling are found. StiU plaster thon with clay 
The chinky dômes, cementing with thy nail, 
And sprinkle thin with leaves : allow not near 
The noxions yew, nor smell of buming crabs ; 
!N^or trust the swampy marsh, nor where of slime 
The stench is noisome, nor where vaulted rocks 
With écho of reflected voices ring. 
For what remains ; when Sol hath under earth 
The winter banish^d and the heavens reveal'd 
In summer light, they range the woods, the lawns, 60 

They sip the purple flowers, they skim the streams ; 
Soon.urged by strange émotions of delight 
To cherish nest and young, with natural art 
Their wax to knead, their luscious honies mould. 
Soon as.their first excursion thon behold*st 
Admiring how the skyward-soaring band 
Swim thro' the beamy air, or on the breeze 
Cloudlike are borne along ; observe them well : 
Sweet waters, leafy bowers, they ever seek : 
Strew savours thereabout as I command, 70 

Bruis'd baum, and honeywort's ignoble grass ; 
Make tinkling noise and beat the Fhrygian drum : 
They of themselves attracted by the scent 
Will settle, and in fashion of their own 
Take fiill possession of their infant reahn. 
Should battle call them forth — for ofb in strife 
Tjro princes are engagea with mighty atvi — 
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The warlike agitation of the crowd 

Thou may'st discem betimes : a brazen note 

Discordant chides delay, a sound is heard 80 

Tbat imitâtes the braying of the trump ; 

They muster ail in haste, their pinions flash, 

Their stings they sharpen and adjust their claws ; 

Each faction round their prince and at the tents 

Prœtorian fiercely throng, and call the foe 

With clamonr loud. Then if a springday clear 

Opens their airy battlefield, they rush 

Impetuous from the gâtes ; dire is the noise 

Of onset ; aU in mass in middle air 

They close, they tumble headlong, thick as hail 90 

Or acoms raining from a shaken oak : 

The rival princes in the midst are seen 

With ftilgent wings conspicuous, mighty souk 

In tiny bosoms wielding, obstinate 

To yield no inch of ground, till conquering force 

Or one or other shall to flight compel. 

Ail this commotion, ail this deadly fray 

The scattering of a little dust shall quell. 

When both the leaders are recall'd from fight, 
Whichever seems the meaner, him, for fear 100 

He do thee wastefal mischief, put to death, 
And to his rival give the vacant throne. 
Two kinds there are ; the better one adom'd 
With golden scales and beautifal in mien ; 
The other like a sluggard his broad paunch 
Inglorious drags. The subjects, like the kings, 
Their make and breed distinguish : rough are thèse 
And ragged, like a dusty traveller 
Who from his arid palate spits the soil ; 
The nobler race with brilliant lustre shine, .110 

Bespangled uniform with spots of gold ; 
Erom them in heaven's due season thou wilt press 
A honej nch and mellow, that shall bctv^ 
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The Winegod's harshest flavour to subdue. 

If e*er in flight capricious thou perceiv'st 

The swarms indulging, and for idle play 

Their combs neglecting and forsaking home, 

Thou must restrain their light frivolity ; 

I^or hard is the restraint ; thou need'st but clip 

The leaders' wings; they tarrying, none will dare 120 

To tempt the airy path or stir abroad. 

Let gardens with the breath of saflfron flowers 

Invite them, and with tutelaiy blade 

Of willow hook, to fnghten bird and thief, 

Priapus, Hellespontine God, be nigh. 

I^ay, if thou lov'st thy bées, go strip the hills 

Of thyme and sapling pines, thyself to sow 

About their dwellings thick, nor fear thine hand 

With toil to roughen, fixing in the ground 

The fruitfiil plants and pouring friendly showers. 130 

And were I not about my journey's end, 
I^igh striking sail and tuming prow to land, 
Of fertile gardens and their culturing care, 
Of Pœstan rosebeds haply I had sung 
The double flowering, and how rills imbibed 
Kefresh the endive and the parsley-bank ; 
How curling cueumber along the grass 
Ail to a beUy grows ; nor tender spray 
Of pleach'd acanthus had my lay forgot, 
Nor cup of daffodilly sprouting late, 140 

Shore-loving myrtles and the ivy pale. 
For once do I remember to bave seen 
XJnder Œbalia's lofty battlements, 
Where dark Galesus laves the yellow fields. 
An old Corycian gardener, who possest 
A few scant acres of forsaken ground, 
For pasture or for ploughing aU too poor, 
TJngenial for the vine ; yet hère he rais*d 
SÎ8 vegetable fore, verbenas, lilies, 
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Esculent poppies in the brake he sowed, 150 

Rich as a king in happiness ; and home 

Retuming late at eve, his fingal board 

With unbought dainties cover'd : first was he 

To cuU the vemal rose, the autumn fruit ; 

And when a wintry frost was even yet 

Splitting the rock and fettering the stream, 

That old man shore the soft acanthine leaf, 

Chiding the Zéphyr and the spring's delay. 

Therefore his hives the first with offspring teem'd 

And swarms abondant ; soonest would the combs 160 

Their foaming juices to his pressure yield ; 

The pine, the linden flourish'd best with him ; 

And every blossom that with beauty clothed 

His orchards to autumnal ripeness grew. 

He to the vineyard carried elms far grown, 

Moved the strong pear, the sloegraft bearing plums, 

And plane that for the winecup lent a shade. 

But ail thèse little cares, by space confined, 

An argument for future bards I leave. 

!N"ow list ; what instincts Jupiter the bées 1 70 

Endow'd withal, I teach ; their high reward, 
Who led by tinkling Corybantian brass 
Fed in his Cretan cave the infaut God. 
To them alone community of sons 
And fellowship of city-life are given, ^ 
"With laws and wisdom politic ; alone 
A country and a sacred home they know, 
For winter^s need by summer toil provide, 
And store their eamings for the public weal. 
Part forage in the meads, their tasks arranged 180 

By distribution just ; part within doors 
The tear of daffodil and gum of bark 
Lay for the first foundation of their combs, 
Then build the waxen arches ; thèse are busy 
Training the nation's hope, their youtti aMLt, 
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Those packing honey, and their little cells 

With nectar pure distending ; some are bid 

To keep strict sentry at the outer gâte, 

And take their turns of watching cloud and raîn ; 

Or booty from the gatherers they receive, 190 

Or forming in a body chase the drones, 

An idle race, away : warm glows the work, 

And ail of thyme the rich confection smells. 

As in the forge Cyclopian, when they speed 

Jove's armoury of thunder, some the blast 

With bellows catch and render, some the métal 

Plnnge hissing in a lake ; with anvil-strokes 

AU -lEtna groans ; they with a mighty force 

Altemately their arms in concert raise, 

And still with griping tongs the iron turn : 200 

Thus in their several offices of toil 

(Great to compare with small) Cecropian bées 
.Engrossing store, their native passion, strive. 

Grave elders hâve in charge the town's affairs, 

To raise their rampires, shape their dsedal roofs : 

The younger bands at evening late return 

With thighs thyme-laden ; roaming ail at large 

The arbute and the willow, sàflfron-buds, 

The dainty larkspnr, lavender and lime 

They rifle of their sweets : one lot for ail 210 

Of labour and repose : at moming-break 

Outpour the population of the hive. 

Impatient for their task ; when eve at length . 

Admonishes to quit the balmy field. 

Home to refresh their weariness they come, 

Awhile about the doors and avenues 

Thronging with drowsy hum, till in their beds 

Couch'd for the night, a silence o*er them creeps. 

And ail their busy Hfe is lull^d to rest. 

Far from their sheltering homes, when rain impends, 220 
Theyfear to wander, or to trust the skies 
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When Eurus threatens; cautions round the wedls 

They water then, or brief excursions try ; 

And oft, as boats take ballast in a stonn, 

The insects tlius a weight of little stones 

To poise them on their gusty voyage bear : 

Oft amid flinty rocks their wings they bruise, 

And under heavy loads their lives yield up : 

Such is their passion for the flowery feast, 

So keen in honey-making their delight. 230 

This in their habits thou wilt most admire ; 

They lust not after the connubial bed, 

I^or melt in joys of Venus, nor their young 

With travail-pains bring forth, but gather them 

Sucking the leaves and herbs ; thus without sex 

A king and little citizens supply, 

People their palace and their waxen realms. 

Therefore, tho' narrow be their term of life, 

Beyond a seventh summer ne'er prolong' d, 

Their race endures for ever, many a year 240 

The fortune of each house unbroken stands, 

And counts an endless pedigree of sires; 

So loyal to the king nor Lydia's realm, 
Nor Parthia, nor Hydaspes of the Mode, 
Nor Egypt e*er was known. The monarch safe, 
The bées one spirit animâtes ; extinct, 
They break allegiance, pillage of themselves 
The honey-store, the édifice of combs 
Demolish. Guardian of their works is he : 
Him they admire and humming circle round, 250 

A numerous body-guard ; on shoulders oft 
They Uft him high, and rush in his defence • 
To battle, courting wounds and glorious death. 

There are in thèse examples who discem 
Proof that in bées a power etherial dweUs, 
An inspiration of the soûl divine ; 
Since Deity (thêy say) pervades the fiame 
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Of universal earth and sea and heaven ; 

Hence cattle, beasts, and mankind, each at birth 

Dérive the subtle élément of life ; 260 

Hither in dissolution they return 

And render up their beings ; Death no place 

Amid création finds ; but living ail 

Ascend on high and mingle with tbe stars. 

The narrow dôme and treasury of sweets 
Whene'er thou would'st unlock, thy face foment 
With jets of water, and sequacious fumes 
Before thee carry. Twice th* industrious race 
Amass their produce and their harvest reap ; 
Once when the Pleiad spuming océan' s flood 270 

Displays her cheering countenance to earth ; 
Again when she descends in moumfal flight 
From watery Piscîs to the wintry sea. 
To wrath provoked, unmeasured is their rage ; 
"With bite envenom'd they assail the foe, 
Fastening on his veins they shoot their darts 
Invisible, and in the wound expire. 

Would'st frugal for a needy future be, 
Hard winter fearing, pitying their distress 
And broken spirits ; never doubt with thyme 280 

To fumigate the hive, and empty wax 
To clear away : for often unperceived 
A lizard gnaws the comb ; their chambers oft 
Are choked with skulking beetles ; oft the drone 
Sits at their board to eat his share uneam'd ; 
Or moths, an exécrable race, intrude, 
Or savage hornet with unequal arms ; 
Or spider hateful to Minerva hangs 
Her straggling network at the vestibule. 
The more their strength calamity hath drain'd, 290 

The more will they exert them to repair 
27ie nation^ a faUing state, their gamers fill, 
And reconstruct their masonry of ficweis. 
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But (for to our infinnities are bées 
By nature subject) if with ailment sore 
Their bodies languish, by the surest signa 
Thou soon shalt learn it ; an unnatural hue 
Discolouring the sick, their visages 
Emaciate and deform ; then corpses forth 
In funeral sad solemnity are borne ; 300 

They at the doorway hang with linked feet, 
Or mope within the closure of their halls, 
With hunger idle, stupefied with cold : 
A graver sound is heard, a sullen drawl, 
Like chilly Auster sighing in the woods, 
Like murmur of the troubled refluent sea, 
Like puffing from a stove of pent-up flame. 
Hère I would hâve thee burn galbanean scents, 
And pour in honey-juice thro' tubes of reed, 
Encouraging and to familiar feast 310 

Inviting the distrest. Nor boots it not 
The savour to admix of pounded gall, 
Dried roses, or of wine a mellow rich 
Décoction, raisins of the Psithian grape. 
And thyme and centaury of perfume strong. 
A meadow flower there is, which husbandmen 
AmeUus call, whoever seeks may find ; 
For from a single bunch a grove it shoots, 
Golden itself in bloom, but in the leaves, 
Which cluster in exubérance around, 320 

Tints of the purple violet one sees : 
Oft with its wreaths the altars are adom'd : 
Sharp in the mouth tx) taste ; swains gather it 
In new-mown vales, by MeUa's winding stream. 
Stew thou the roots of this in spicy wine, 
And serve the mess in baskets at the door. 

But lest the whole stock suddenly should fail, 
Nor means be left to propagate the breed, 
Th* Arcadîan maater'B mémorable plan 
I 
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'Tis time that I anfold, jfrom slaughter'd steers 330 

How bées are rais'd to life with blood impure. 
I from thé earliest origin will trace 
The story down. For wliere the people dwell 
Of fortunate Canopus, by the lake 
Of overflowing Nile, and round their farms 
In painted skiffs are borne ; where neighbourhood 
Of quiver'd Persia presses, and the river, 
That from the swarthy Indians finds his way 
Into seven mouths dividing at the close, 
Fattens green Egjrpt with his sKmy sand, 340 

AU on this art a firm reliance boast. 
A strip of ground just wide enough they choose, 
Surround it with a narrow fence of walls, 
With tiling roof it over, casements four 
From the four winds insert with slanting light. 
A calf is found just bending to a curve 
His bimal hom ; whose breath and nostrils twain 
Despite of ail his struggling they with firm 
Compression close, and beating him to death, 
His entrails pounding thro* th' unbroken hide 350 

AU to a jeUy mash ; thus there immured 
They leave him, piling undemeath his flank 
Bough-loppings with fresh thyme and casia strewn. 
This, soon as Zephjrr stirs the wave, is done, 
Ere meadows into beauty flush anew, 
Ere twitteriDg swaUows on the rafter bmld. 
MeanwhUe the moisture in the tender bones 
To fermentation warms ; and into view 
In wondrous guise, first wanting feet, anon 
With pinions buzzing, rise an insect swarm, 360 

Now fanning more and more the air, at length 
Soaring in flight away, like showery burst 
From summer cloud, or arrows from the string 
When skirmiah is begun of Parthian war. 
What Ood thîa art discover'd? ïïow àidmarfa 
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Expérience find the way ? Ye Muses, tell. 

The shepherd Aristœus having lost 

His swanns, they say, by famine and disease, 

From Tempe flying to the sacred fount 

Of Peneus, there impatiently he stood, S 70 

And thus his Parent' s heart to pity moved : \ 

Cyrene, Mother mine, who haunt'st the bed 

Of thèse deep waters, wherefore gav'st thon me 

My life from Gods descended (if indeed 

Apollo, as thon boastest, is my Sire,) 

Por fate to persécute ? Hast thou forgot 

To love me ? Wherefore badest thou thy Son 

Aspire to heaven ? Lo, e*en this mortal famé, 

In husbandry and nurture of my stock 

Hard won by long experiment and pains, 380 

Maugre thine honour'd parentage I lose. 

ITay come, root up thyself my fruitful grèves, 

Send fire upon my stalls, bum, kill the crops 

And harvests, to my vineyards lay the axe, 

If thou art grown so sick of my renown. 

Deep in the chamber of her watery bed 
His mother heard the voice. Kound her were N'ymphs 
Milesian fleeces carding, tinged with grain 
Of clearest hyaline ; Ligea, Drymo, 

With Xantho and Phyllodoce, their locks 390 

In bright profusion o'er their shoulders thrown ; 
Cydippe and Lycorias, virgin one 
With flaxen hair, the other lately knowing 
Lucina's pain ; and Beroe and Clio, 
Twin sisters, Ocean-bom, in gold attire 
And skirt of painted skins ; and Ephyre 
And Asian maid Deiope were there, 
Opis, and Arethusa fleet of foot, 
Her quiver laid aside : to whom th' intrigue 
Of wily Mars and Vulcan's woefal plight Al^*^ 

Was Clymene rebearsing, (ail the freàks * 

I 2 
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Of amorous Gods since Chaos fonn'd the taie ; 

TJnder the charm whereof the tasks went brisk 

Erom spindles rolling ;) when the same sad plaint 

Smote the maternai ear, and started ail 

TJpon their glassy seats ; beyond the rest 

Lifting her head in prospect o'er the deep, 

Fair Arethuse exclaim'd — Cyrene, Sister, 

It was no vain alarm, that moan thou heardest ; 

Thy darling Aristœus by the bank 410 

Of Eather Peneus in distress and tears 

Is standing, and upbraids thy cruelty. 

To whom Cyrene, stricken with dismay : 

Bring, bring him hither ; privileged is he 

To enter courts divine. "With that she bids 

The floods to part and open for the youth 

An entrance wide ; around him like a mount 

The waters curving rose, and waffced him 

On their smooth bosom to the depths below : 

There wondering thro* his mother's hnmid realm 420 

By cavem*d lakes he pass'd and sounding grèves ; 

Astounded at the whirl of mighty waves, 

Ail rivers he beheld that under earth 

In varions currents glide ; Enipeus, Phasis, 

The fountain-head whence Lycus rushes forth, 

Whence Father Tiberis, whence Anio flows, 

And rock-voiced Hypanis, and Mysian-bred 

Caicus, and buU-faced with golden hom 

Eridanus, than whom thro* cultur'd glades 

"No river runs more swiftly to the sea. 430 

Brought to her chamber roof 'd with pumice bright, 
He to his mother told his little griefs : 
To him the nymphs with cérémonies due 
The cleansing stream and smooth-shom napkin bring, 
Set viands on the board and beakers full, 
Wbile ûres PanchaBan on the altar bum. 
2kke thou the goblet of Mœonian wiue -, 
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To Océan let us pour : Cyrene said, 

And, as she pour'd the nectar, offer'd prayer 

To Océan, Sire of things, and Sister Nymphs 440 

Who guard a hundred woods and hundred streams. 

Thrice the bright coal she sprinkled, thrice the flame 

Her ceiling smote and in reflexion blazed : 

Cheer'd by the hopeful omen, she began : 

In the Carpathian gulf a Prophet dwells, 

Cœnilean Proteus, who with team of fish 

And two-legg'd horses chariots o'er the main. 

ïïe now th* Emathian ports and old Pallene, 

His native land, revisits : him we l^ymphs 

And aged Nereus venerate ; for he 450 

The past, the présent, and the future knows ; 

Impérial Neptune' s will, whose finny droves 

And seals enormous in the deep he tends. 

The Prophet thou must seize and bind him fast, 

That he of this disease the cause may tell, 

The cure accomplish : uncompeird, my Son, 

He gives no counsel, by no prayer is moved : 

Fetters thou must apply and firm constraint, 

"Which in the end shaU baffle aU his wiles. 

I, when the Sun hath kindled blaze of noon, 460 

When herbs are parch'd and cattle seek the shade, 

Will lead thee whither Proteus from the sea 

Betakes him weary to a cool recess ; 

Whom sleeping easily thou may'st surprise ; 

But when thou hast him fetter'd in thy grasp, 

Phantoms and forms of beasts in varions guise 

Will mock thee ; suddenly will he become 

A scaly dragon or a lion huge, 

A tusky boar, a tiger, or break out 

In crackling flame, or into water thin 470 

Be gliding off, thy shackles to élude : 

But the more featly he from shape to shape 

Shall change him, thou the tighter Btraiïi\à.ft\>OTA^, 
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Till to such figure he again retum 

As thou beheldest when he dropt asleep. 

She spake, and shed ambrosial fragrance round, 

Which sprinkling ail the body of her son, 

An air of sweetness from bis tresses breathed, 

A sprightly vigour freshen'd every Hmb. 

Far in the mountain-side a cavem runs, 480 

Whither, when winds are high, the crowding waves 
Are wash'd into a bay, a refuge ofb 
For seamen seeking shelter from the storm : 
"Within whiclf hidden by a rocky ledge 
Reposes Proteus. Hère in ambush dark 
Her son Cyrene placed ; herself hard by 
Wrapt in a mist remains. It was the hour 
When rabid Sirius with bis rays 'gan bum 
The thirsty Indians ; half his course the Sun 
Had measur'd ; berbs were scorching, dry with beat 490 
The rivers, to their muddy bottoms drain'à : 
From sea retiring to his wonted haunt 
Came Proteus ; ail about him gamboling 
The tribes of océan splash'd their briny dew, 
The seals dispers'd them on the shore to sleep : 
He like a mountain-shepherd, when at eve 
His kine retum from pasture, and his lambs 
With bleating whet the hunger of the wolf, 
Sits midmost on a rock and counts the drove : 
Then Aristœus at th' occasion prompt, 500 

Scarce letting him compose his weary Hmbs, 
Runs with a shout and binds him where he lies 
With shackles fast : he mindfril of his art 
Tums him to ail imaginable things, 
Horrible beast and fire and liquid stream, 
Till finding no escape with ail his tricks, 
His natural form reluctant he résumes, 
Speaking with tongue of man — ^Audacious youth, 
Wjbo bade thee to approach my dwelling-place ? 
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What seek'st thou hère? To whoni was answer'd thus : 510 

Thou knowest, Proteus, knowest of thyself ; 

None can deceive thee, and deceive not thou. 

By Gods commanded for my sad misHap 

To ask thine aid oracular I corne. 

Thus far th' adventurous youth : the Seer awhile 

His azure eyehalls.in contortion roll'd 

Plashing unearthly light, and then his teeth 

Gnashing in anger, to the Fates gave voice. 

Thou hast offended the celestial Powers, 

Por grievous crime atonest : the much-wrong**d 520 

Unhappy Orpheus hath demanded vengeance, 

And (but that fate forbids) would hâve the fiill, 

Eaging against thee for his murder'd spouse. 

She by the river flying thy pursuit 

A hydra fell for her destruction couch'd 

I' th' grass before her feet (so fast she ran) 

Perceiv*d not : her sad fate o'er mount and hill 

The Dryads her companions loudly nioan*d ; 

Pangaeus and the heights of Ehodope, 

Mavortian Thrace and Hebrus, Getan tribes 530 

And Actian Orithya wept for her : 

The wretched husband, seeking with his lyre * 

To soothe a broken heart, thee, dearest wife, 

Thee to himself upon the lonely shore, 

Thee at the dawn and thee at even sang. 

The jaws of Tœnarus, the gâtes of Dis, 

The grove he enter* d black with horrid gloom, 

Approach'd the Mânes and their grisly king, 

Beings that ne'er relent at human prayer : 

The airy Sprites and Phantoms of the dead 540 

Charm'd by his song from depths of Erebus 

Came thronging, thick as birds whom night or storm 

Drives jfrom the mountains to the leafy wood ; 

Matrons and men, great heroes who had ended 

Their lives of glory, children, maida xarweà.» 
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And youths before their parents' eyea entomb'd ; 
Whom now Cocytus, dismal sluggish pool, 
The slimy bank, the filthy reeds confine, 
And Styx encircles with his ninefold stream. 
ïh' abodes of Tartarus and Death profound, 550 

The snake-hair'd Fiends were smitten with amaze ; 
Still his three mouths the gaping Cerberus held, 
Paus'd the sad rolling of Ixion's wheel. 
And now on his return, ail dangers past, 
He and restored Eurydice approach'd 
The upper air, she following, (for this law 
Had Proserpine imposed ;) when sudden madness 
Surprised the husband — Oh, if nether Gods 
Could ever pardon, they had pardon' d this ! — 
He stopt, and on his dear Eurydice 560 

Just on the very confines of the light, 
TJnhappy man, forgetting ail but love, 
To look he tnm'd, and lost was ail his labour, 
His compact with the ruthless king was broken, 
Thrice from Avernus came a voice of thunder : 
What phrenzy, Orpheus, hath destroyed us both ? — 
Eurydice exclaim'd — ^the cruel Fates 
Summon me back ; sleep seals my swimming eyes ; 
Earewell ! in darkness I am borne away, 
And stretch my feeble hands, ah ! thine no longer ! 570 

Yet speaking from his sight, like misty smoke, 
She vanish'd and was gone ; him fain to answer, 
And grasping at the unsubstantial air, 
She never moré beheld, nor Charon more 
To pass the barrier-lake permission yields. 
Lost wretch, twice widow'd ! whither could he fly ? 
What plaint, what plea could touch th' infernal Powers ? 
She in the Stygian boat a ghost was sailing ; 
He seven whole months by àesert Strymon's bank 
To rocks and cavems told the piteous taie, 580 

And ail bo sweeÛy sang, that rigid oaks 
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In dance he led and sooth'd the tiger's rage: 

As oft when darkiing under aspen spray 

Sad Philomel her missing young bewails, 

Whom spying in the nest some cruel swain 

Hath tôm nnfledg^d away ; she ail night long 

Sits moTiming on a bough, and fills the glade 

"With endless répétition of her woe. 

Him love nor hymeneal joys conld move : 

Kiphœan tracts and snowy Tanais, 590 

Plains never free from Hyperborean ice, 

He travers' d ail alone, his lost spouse moaning 

And Pluto's fruitless boon : which deeming scom 

Of them and theirs, Ciconian dames amid 

Their nightly orgies Bacchanal the Youth 

Tore limb from limb and scatter'd o'er the plains. 

E'en then, as ïïebrus down the middle stream 

His head from off the marble shonlders tom 

Was rolling, his cold tongue and lifeless voice 

Eurydice invoked, with fleeting breath 600 

my poor lost Eurydice ! he cried ; 

Eurydice was echoed by the flood. 

He ended, and with leap in océan plunged ; 
Over his head the foaming eddies closed : 
Cyrene was at hand to cheer her son : 
My Son, she said, thy cares thou may'st resign : 
Thou know'st the plague*s whole origin : the Nymphs, 
"Wliose choral dances in the wood she shared, 
Destruction on thy bées in anger sent. 

Propitiate them with gifts, and sue for peace 610 

The good Napœans ; easily will they 
Kemit their wrath, indulgent to thy vows. 
The mode of worship I will straight unfold. 
Four bulls of passing beauty from thy herd, 
Which the green summit of Lycœus range, 
As many heifers choose with necks intact : 
For them four altars by the lofty faae 
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Erectmg, spill their blood in sacrifice, 

And leave their bodies in the grove to lie : 

At the ninth rising of Aurora's dawn 620 

Pay thy ghost-offering to the murder'd Seer, 

Lethœan poppies and a sable ewe ; 

"Which duly done, revisit thou the grove, 

And with a calf Eurydice appease. 

At once his Mother's precept he obeys, 

Th' appointed altars at the temple builds ; 

Four bulls of passing beauty there to bleed 

He chooses, heifers four with necks intact ; 

At the ninth rising of Aurora's dawn 

Pays ftineral tribute to the Thracian Seer, 630 

And then the grove revisits. Hère a sight 

Surprised him, strange and marvellous to tell ; 

AU through the rotten bowels of the kine 

Were nests of buzzing bées, that from the sides 

Came bursting forth, and soaring in a cloud 

Swarm'd to the topmost branches of a tree. 

And dropt their pendent cluster on the spray. 

Of rural culture and of rural life 
Mj lays are ended. Cœsar hath in war 
Been thundering on Euphrates* distant shore, 640 

To willing vassal nations giving laws. 
And opening for himself a path to heaven. 
Me ail this while Parthenope hath nurst 
Inglorious in the dreams of poesy, 
Me Virgil, who with sportiveness of youth 
Courted the pastoral Muse, and Tityrus 
Under the beechen shade reclining sang. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Yirgil briefly states the subiect of the poem, viz., the settlement of the 
Trojan colony under JSneas in Italy. From him sprang the future 
founders of Alba and Rome, whose greatness it is the Poet's principal 
intention to celebrate. But, before ^neas could establish himself 
in Italy, he was doomed to suffer many toils and hardships inflicted 
by Juno. The causes of Juno's persécution are ezplained ; among 
others, her attachaient to the oity of Carthage, which had just been 
founded by Dido, and which (she had heard) was destined to be 
overthrown by a Trojan race. The story begins seven years after 
the fall of Troy, when JBneas is sailing fi:om Sicily for the Italian 
coast. JSolus, at Juno's request, raises a storm, which scatters thé 
Trojan fleet, sinks one of the ships, and drives the rest on the coast 
of Africa. -Eneas, with seven out of twenty vessels, lands in a bay 
near Carthage. Venus complains of her Son*s misfortunes to Jupi- 
ter, who consoles her, and predicts the future glories of his posterity. 
Mercury is sent to secure a kind réception of the Trojans among the 
' people of Carthage ; and Tenus, in l^e disguise of a himtress, pré- 
sents herself before ^neas, informs him that the i:est of his ships 
are preserved, and acquaints him with the circumstances of the 
country. Dido's adventures, her flight from Tyre, and foundation 
of Carthage, are related. JEneas, enveloped in a cloud by Venus, 
and accompanied by Achates, enters the city, and sees the Queen 
advancing to the temple of Juno. There also he recognises his lost 
companions, who come to implore the protection of Dido, and are by 
her kindly received. .^Ineas disoovers himself, and is invited by 
her to the palace, where a sumptuous entertainment is prepared. 
Venus instigates her son Cupid to assume the disguise of Ascanius, 
and inspire the Queen with a passion for ^neas. Afber the banquet, 
amid various discourse about the wars of Troy, Dido requests^neas 
to relate the whole of his adventures. He does so ; and they form 
the subject of the two following books. 



Of arms I sing and Ilium's ancient son, 
Whom fate an exile to ïïesperia led 
And the Lavinian shores.' Much tost was he 
On land and océan by supemaL power, 
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Relentless Juno's anger to appease ; 

Much too in war he suffer'd, cre a seat 

In Latinm he could fonnd, and stablish there 

His household Gods : whence rose the Latin race, 

The Alban sires and walls of lofty Eome. 

Thou Muse, the causes tell, by what ofPence 10 

Aggrieved or anger' d she, th' Olympian Quecn, 
Could on a man for piety renown'd 
Inflict such multiplicity of woe : 
Can wrath like this celestial bosoms move ? 

There stood in olden time a city built 
By Tyrian settlers ; Carthage was the name ; 
Tacing far off the shores of Italy 
And Tyber's mouth ; in wealtb abounding, bold 
In enterprise of war : o'er ail the earth 
No spot like this was by Satumia loved, 20 

Less cherish'd even Samos : hère she kept 
Her arms and chariot ; hère already hoped 
And fondly purpos'd (would the fates allow) 
To fix the seat of universal sway. 
But she had heard, a progeny from Troy 
Hereaffcer should subvert the Tyrian towers, 
A fierce impérial people hence derived 
Should conquer Libya ; so the fates ordain'd : 
This fearing, nor unmindful of the war 
Which for her Greeks prime champion she had waged 30 
At Ilium : (nor the causes of her ire 
Torgotten were ; deep rankled in her breast 
Th* award of Paris and her beauty scom'd, 
Th' abominable race, and honours paid 
To ravish'd Ganymede :) by ail thèse griefs 
To fiiry rous'd against the sons of Troy, 
The wretched renmant, saved from Argive steel 
And fell Achilles, she from Latium's realm 
Drove them o'er océan wide ; and many a year 
Tbey roam'd tbeir fatal course from sea to sea. 40 
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So mighty was the work a Rome to found. 

Scarce had Sicilia faded from the view, 
As with spread canvas cheerily they plough'd 
The foamy brine, .when o'er her treasur'd hâte 
Satumia brooding thus her thoughts explored : 
Must I forego my purpose ? I despair 
To avert from Italy the Teucrian King ? 
Because the fates forbid ? Could Pallas bum 
Achaian ships, and whelm in waves the crew, 
Ail for one madman's guilt, Oilean Ajax ? 50 

She, her Sire*s thunder hurling, wreck'd the fleet 
And tempested the sea ; him lightning-struck 
And flame expiring in a whirl she threw, 
And fixt upon a peaky précipice. 
But I, heaven's Queen majestic, Sister-wife 
Of Jupiter, am warring ail thèse years 
Against one race : and who will worship more 
Satumia' s altar or adore her name ? 

Such thoughts revolving in her fiery soûl, 
She to -^oHa came, the tempest-land, 60 

Pregnant with stormy blasts ; wliere JEolus 
The powers of wind and blustering hurricane 
Holds in the prison of his ample cave 
With shackles and with sovereignty controll'd. 
They round the barriers with indignant roar 
Shake the huge mountain ; but aloft enthroned 
Sits JEolus, and with a sceptred sway 
Bestrains their turbulence and quells their rage ; 
Else in a gust of fury they would sweep 
Earth, sky, and océan into empty air. 70 

Therefore the wise omnipotence of Jove 
Shut them in dreary caves, and overlaid 
A weighty mountain-pile, assigning them 
A king, with certain rule to curb their might, 
Or at conmiand to give them loose the rein. 
To him with supplicatioii Juno «pake \ 
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Hear, ^olus ; for thee th* Olympian Sire 

Empowers to lull or agitate the waves ; 

A people foes to me are sailing o*er 

The Tuscan main, to Latium canying 80 

Troy and her vanquish'd Gods : Arouse thy storms, 

Whelm under sea their barks, or scatter them, 

And strew with shipwreck'd marinera the deep. 

For thy reward, the fairest of my Nymphs 

(Twice seven hâve I, and ail are passing fair) 

Will I to thee unité in wedlock*s bond, 

Deiope, for ever to be thine. 

And make thee parent of a lovely race. 

Thy pleasure, mighty Queen — said ^olus — 
'Tis thine to speak, my duty to obey. 90 

This sceptre, ail my realm, thy Consort's favor, 
The place I hold at banquets of the Gods, 
Mine empire o'er the storm, I owe to thee. 

He with his wand the hollow mountain struck 
And push'd it sidelong : at the outlet rush 
The banded winds, and sweeping over earth 
!Fall rudely on the sea, which ail at once 
Eurus and Notus from the bottom tum 
And stormful Afer, rolling to the shore 
Her multitude of waves : a noise ensues 100 

Of straining cordage, and the cries of men ; 
Clouds on a sudden ravish air and day 
Froîn Teucrian eyes ; night hovera o*er the deep ; 
Skies thunder, with a flash of fréquent fires, 
gll things threaten momentary death. 



^J^,ftdv.gll thii 
^neas â*oa 



^neas g^oan'd and clasp'd his hands aloft ; 
His joints were loosen*d by the chill of feax : 
Blest was their fortune, who in battle perish'd 
In view of parents under walls of Troy ! 
Bravest of Greeks, Tydides, oh, had I 110 

Beneath thj hand been suffer'd to expire 
On Ilium 'b ûeld, where by the Pelian lance 
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Brave Hector fell, where great Sarpedon lies, 
"WTiere SimoentiaD floods with carnage strewn 
Helmets and shields and valiant bodies roll'd ! 

His moan was intemipted by a blast 
Smiting the sail, and lifting sea to heaven ; 
The oars are broke, the staggering vessel gives 
ïïer broadside to the wave, that in a heap 
Came rolling mountain-like : thèse hang upon 120 

The topmost surge ; for those the watery chasm 
Land opens nndér sea ; a sandy swell 
Darkens the main. Three ships by Notns rapt 
"Were violently cast on hidden rocks, 
Sea-i:ocks, higy^altars in Italian tongue, 
Stretching their ridgy banks across the tide ; 
Three more did Eurus, pitiful to view, 
Driving on shoaly Syrtes dash aground, 
And fast intrench them with a pile of sand ; 
One, which Orontes and the Lycians held, 130 

Before the Chieftain's eye a sea wash*d o'er 
Prom stem to stem ; the helmsman shaken off 
Tumbles headlong ; in circling eddies thrice 
The bark is whirl'd, and swaUow'd in th' abyss ; 
A few men swimming on the gulf appear, 
Armonr and floating planks and wealth of Troy : 
!N*ow the stout galley of Ilioneus, 
Now those which Abas and Achates bore 
And old Aie thés, loosen'd by the storm, 
Leak at the sides and suck the baleful brine. 140 

Meanwhile the vast upheaving of his floods, 
The tempest's outbreak and the wild uproar, 
"Were felt by Neptune, who in wrathfal mood, 
Yet caring for his empire, rais'd his head 
Serene above the waters ; there he saw 
Th* ^nean fleet dispers'd, the men of Troy 
Afflicted by contending éléments : 
Saturnia's wily malice weU he knew, 
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Eurus and Zéphyr to his présence calls : 

So bold are ye, presuming on your birth ? 150 

Dare ye without my leave 'twixt earth and heaven 

To set this roaring war ? Audacious winds ! 

"WTiom I — ^but first this tumult must be quell'd — 

Another time ye shall not 'scape so easy. 

Now hence, and bear this message to your King : 

Th' allotted sway and trident of the sea 

Are mine, not his : the rocky fastnesses, 

Your mansions, Eurus, to his rule belong : 

"Within that hall let -^olus abide, 

And lord it there, the j aller of the winds. 160 

So speaking, ère he ended, ail the roar 
Of billows had been hush'd, the clouds dispell'd, 
ïhe sun restored : from off the rocky reef 
Cymothoe and Triton push*d the ships, 
While Neptune with his trident heav'd them up, 
Open'd the beds of sand, and smooth*d the waves, 
And glided o*er their level in his car. 
As when sédition stirs a mighty crowd, 
And vulgar soûls with angry passion sweU, 
Stones, torches, 'gin to fly, in every hand 1 70 

Kage puts a weapon ; if they chance to see 
Some man for piety and worth revered, 
Silent are ail, and stand with listening ears ; 
His words their anger soothe, their spirits calm : 
Thus the turmoil of océan was appeas'd. 
As overlooking ail the liquid field 
Under an open sky with easy rein 
Guiding his chariot-steeds old Neptune rode. 
The weary seamen struggle to approach 
The nearest land, and make for Libyan shores. 180 

A port there was receding from the main, 
Protected by an island's jutting sides, 
'ôrâinst which the sea-waves broken eut themselves 
Jnto tbe deep indentures of the bay. 
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Kocks lise at either end, whose double peak 

Threatens the sky, while under them secure 

The stilly wateis rest ; a sylvan scène 

Quivers upon the steep, and casts a shade 

Of dark impendent woods ; in front the cliffs 

Arch over, and a grotto meets the view, 190 

With crystal springs and seats of living stone ; 

A home for !N'ymphs : no moorings fasten hère 

The weary bark, no teeth of anchors bind. 

JEneas hither mustering steer'd his barks, 

Seven out of ail ; the longing seamen haste 

To spring ashore, to tread the welcome soil, 

And lay their brine-drench'd limbs upon the sand. 

Achates promptly strikes the sparkling flint, 

Catches the fire on leaves, dry fuel then 

Piles in a heap, and quickens into blaze ; 200 

Th' exhausted crew collect their Cereal tools 

And water-damaged stores, the rescued grain 

To parch preparing, and with stone to grind. 

--Eneas climbs a rock, and in his ken 

Takes ail the océan' s range, if Antheus there, 

His wind-tost ships, or Capys he might spy, 

Or armour of Caicus on the stem : 

!N'o ship in prospect, on the beach were seen 

Three wandering stags ; a herd that folio w*d them 

Came trooping thro* the pastures of the vale : 210 

He paus'd an instant, snatcht the bow and shafts 

That good Achates held ; the leaders first, 

Who bore their heads aloft with tree-like homs, 

He smote, the vulgar troop pursuing next 

Drove in confusion thro' the leafy glade, 

Nor ceas'd till seven of the plumpest deer, 

One for each ship, he strecht upon the ground. 

With thèse retuming he among his men 

Partition made, distributing the wine, 

"Which kind Acestes in Trinacria's isle. 'I'Wîv 
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Had given them, stow'd in casks, a parting boon : 

comrades — thus to comfort them he spake — 

Acquainted long with sorrow hâve ye been ; 

Misfortunes hâve endnred far worse than thèse ; 

Yet Heaven wiU end them aU. Scyllaean crags 

Roaring with rage ye penetrated nigh, 

Ye braved Cyclopian rocks : take courage, men, 

And banish dismal fear; thèse very woes 

Hereaffcer in remembrance may be joy. 

Still on our way thro' danger and distress 230 

We steer for Latium, where the fates ordain 

A peaceful home, another realm of Troy. 

Live and reserve yourselves for happier times. 

Such were his words dissembling inward care, 

Hope in his look, and anguish at his heart. 

The band address them to the dainty spoil : 

Some tearing off the skin, the flesh lay bare, 

Cut morsels, ûx them smoking on the spit ; 

Others along the gronnd the cauldrons range, 

And flaming fire administer ; then ail 240 

XJpon the turf reclining, of the feast 

They eat and take their fill, their drooping cheer 

"With venison and with gênerons wine restore. 

But when the meal was done, the fragments clear*d, 

About their missing friends was much discourse 

And anxious questioning, 'twixt hope and fear ; 

Yet were they liying, or beyond the reach 

Of further ill, past hearing of their names ? 

The pious Chieftain most in secret grieves, 

Now for the cruel fate of Amycus, 250 

Now Lycus and Orontes, gallant men, 

ITow Gyas and Cloanthus he bemoans. 

AU were at rest, when Jupiter from heaven 

Look'd on the sail-cross*d sea, the eartbly plains 

And peopled régions wide ; on ether's height 

He stood, and fixt his eyes on Libya's realm : 
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Him yet in his own thoughtfulness enwrapt 
Venus approach'd in grief, her lovely eyes 
"Witli weeping dimm'd. Dread Thunderer — she began — 
Etemal King of Gods and hunaan kind, 260 

What hath ^neas to offend tliy power, 
What hâve the Phrygians donc ? to whom, their toils 
ÎTot ended yet, the universe is closed 
Because of Italy. Most surely, Pather, 
Thy promise was, that in the march of time 
Erom Teucer's renovated blood should spring 
The lordiy Eoman people, dominant 
0*er earth and sea. What changes thy résolve ? 
Yain was my solace for the fall of Tray, 
'Gainst evil fates their opposite to weigh : 270 

Misfortunc still pnrsnes th' afflicted race : 
Almighty, when wilt thou their troubles end ? 
Aritenor, 'scaped from Argives, was allow'd 
To penetrate Illyria*s inmost gulf, 
To reach Liburnian realms, and safely pass 
The fountains of Timavus, whence there breaks 
Thro' nine broad channels with the mountain's roar 
A sea of waters deluging the fields : 
Patavium's town he built, and settled there 
His Teucrians, named a nation, arms of Troy 280 

ïïung up secure, and now in peace abides. 
But we thine offspring, destin'd by thyself 
For mansions of the sky, our gallies lost, 
(Foui shame !) to gratify the wrath of one, 
Are ail abandon' d, barr'd of ail access 
To shores of Latium. Thus dost thou reward 
The pious ? thus our sceptred state restore ? 
On her the Father smiling with such look 
As when he calms the tempest, gently kiss'd 
His Daughter*s rosy lip, and answer'd thus : 290 

Fear nothing, Cytherea : fixt remain 
The fates of thy descendants : thou shalt see 
K 2 
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Lavinium's promis' d city, thon shalt raise 

Great-soul'd JEneas to the stars of heaven. 

TJnclianged is my résolve ; and since thy heart 

Misgives thee, gnaw'd with doubt, to thee will I 

The secrets of faturity unfold. 

He in Ansonia mighty war shall wage, 

Cmsh Savage tribes, found colonies of men, 

Establish laws ; tiU him on Latium's throàe 300 

Three summers hâve beheld, three winters pass*d 

0*er the Entulians vanqnish'd. After him 

Ascanius, whom they now Inlus call, 

(lins he was, while Ilinm's kingdom stood,) 

Thrice ten great circles.of revolving months 

ShaU with his reign accomplish, then removing 

Lavinium's royal seat, with mighty strength 

Long Alba fortify. Three hundred years 

There an Hectorean dynasty shall reign, 

TiU Hia, Priestess Qneen, to Mars hath borne 310 

Twin progeny ; thenceforth shall Romnlus, 

Rear'd by the wolf his foster-mother's care, 

Take np the nation, build Mavortian towers, 

The people Eomans from their founder call. 

To them no term or limit I assign. 

But give eternal empire. Even she 

Who now the éléments with dire alarm 

Is vexing, hanghty Juno, shall incline 

To better connsels, cherishing with me 

The lords of earth, the togaed race of Rome. 320 

'Tis thus ordain'd : when âges hâve elaps'd, 

The future children of Assaracus 

ShaU humble Phthia's glory, to their yoke 

Bid conquer'd Argos and Mycenae bend. 

Then Julius CaBsar, from lulus named, 

WiU boast his Trojan blood, with empire reach 

The océan' s utmost bounds, with famé the stars. 

Him rich with eastem spoils securely thou 
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Shalt welcome to Olympus, there with vows 

To be invoked like thee. Wars ail shall cease ; 330 

A Savage génération mild shaU grow ; 

Vesta with hoary Faith, Quirinus join'd 

With brother Remns, right and justice deal ; 

The horrid gâtes of war with iron bolts 

Shall firm be closed ; dread Furor bide within 

Seated on arms, and manacled behind 

With hundred brazen knots, his bloody mouth 

Roaring aloud in impotence of rage. 

He spake, and sent Cyllenius with command 
A welcome for the wanderers to prépare 340 

In Carthage and her realm, lest Dido them 
Drive from the shore in ignorance of fate. 
The son of Maia steer'd his course in air, 
And lighting on the ground of Afric, well 
His mission speeds : Phœnician stony hearts 
Are soffcen'd by the God, and most the Queen's, 
To Teucrians waxing gentle and benign. 

^neas wakeful ail night long with care 
Arose at early dawn to view the land ; 
On what strange shore so rudely they were cast, 350 

And who possest it, whether beasts or men, 
(For signs were none of culture,) he by quest 
Would learn, and with report instruct his crew. 
Within a hollow cave amid the rocks. 
And under covert of the shaggy trees, 
He hides the fleet, and with Achates only, 
Shaking a pair of darts broad-edged with steel, 
Enters the woody glade ; when in his path 
Lo, in a virgin*s garb and figure stood 

His Goddess Parent, like a Spartan maid 360 

Accouter'd, or Harpalyce, when flying 
She tires the courser and outstrips the gale : 
For on her shoulders huntress-like she wore 
A gracefol bow ; her tresses on the wind 
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Floated ; her knees were bare, and in a knot 
Her flowing folds collected — ^Ho î she cried : 
Inform me, strangers, hap ye to hâve seen 
One of my sisters, with a qniver clothed 
And spotted lynxhide, straying liereabouts, 
Or chasing with full cry the bristly boar? 370 

--Eneas to his mother thus retum'd : 
None of thy sisters hâve I heard or seen, 
Oh, by what name shall I address thee, Virgin ? 
Thy countenance is not mortal, nor thy voice 
Like human sounds : a Goddess thon must be ; 
The sister of A polio, or perchance 
From ITymphs descended : whosoe'er thou art, 
Be kind to us and lighten our distress : 
Say to what clime, what région of the earth 
The waves hâve brought us : wanderers tempest-tost 380 
ITought of the place or habitants we know. 
We at thy hearths will many a victim slay. 
Such dignity — said Venus — is not mine : 
We Tyrian maids wear quivers at our backs,* 
High purple buskins on the ankle bind. 
A Punie realm thou seest, where Tyrians dwell 
Of old Agenor's race : the border tribes 
Are AMcans, indomitable in war : 
Dido the sceptre holds, who fled from Tyre 
Fearing her brother's power : 'twere long to tell 390 

The story of her wrong ; the sum is this : 
She to Sichaeus, richest in domain 
Of ail Phœnician lords, was by her Sire 
In first espousàl given, a virgin bride ; 
Him fondly, most unhappily, she loved : 
Pygmalion then in Tyre, her brother, reign*d, 
The savagest of tyrants, and, a feud 
Between them kindled, he with avarice blind, 
Anà heedless of a sister' s agony, 
SicbœuB at the aJÉar-side surprised 400 
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Witli coward steel, and impiously slew ; 

The murder long conceal'd, the wretched wife 

With false pretences mock'd and empty hopes ; 

But th' image of her consort uninhumed 

Rose in her sleep, a spectre pale and wan, 

The cruel altar shew'd, his bleeding breast, 

AU the dark treason of the house disclosed ; 

Then urges her with utmost haste to fly ; 

To help her on the way, a place reveals 

"Wliere lay an ancient treasure, biiried piles 410 

Of gold and silver. Instigated thus, 

Dido prepared for flight and muster'd friends : 

AU join her, who the tyrant or with fear 

Or vengeful hâte regarded ; ships in port 

Equipt for instant saU by lucky chance 

They seize, and lading with the golden freight, 

Pygmalion's worshipp'd wealth bear off to sea : 

A woman was their guide. Where soon the heights 

Of new-buUt Carthage towering thou shalt view, 

The Tyrians bent their course, and purchas'd ground, 420 

^N'amed Byrsa from the bargain, aU the space 

That might be compass'd with a buUock's hide. 

But teU me now, what countrymen are ye ? 

Whence do ye corne and whither are ye bound ? 

JEneas with a heart-fetcht sigh repHed : 

Goddess, if the annals of our woe 

1 from the earUest origin rehe£irs'd, 

And thou hadst time to hear, ère aU were told, 

Day in Hesperian skies would sink to rest. 

From ancient Troy (the name of Troy beUke 430 

Hath reach'd thine ears) we crossing distant seas 

Were cast by tempest on a Libyan shore. 

-^Ineas, pious chieftain, known by famé 

Above the stars, am I, who with my fleet 

Gods rescued from the enemy convey, 

A home in Italj, a birthright seek 
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From highest Jove derived : my fates I follow'd, 
And guided by a parent Goddess launch'd 
Full twenty barks upon the Pbrygian main : 
Scarce seven are left me, sbatter'd by the storm : 440 

An outcast here from Asia*s continent, 
From Europe driven, in misérable plight 
I roam the Libyan wilds. No more to hear 
Did Venus wait, but interrupts his grief : 
Whoe'er thou be, no castaway, methinks, 
The vital air thou breath'st, thèse Tyrian walls 
Approaching. Only keep thine onward path, 
Straight for the royal thVeshold. Leam from me, 
Thy ships are come to road, thy friends retum'd, 
To safety brought by changing of the wind ; 450 

Or ill my parents taught me augury. 
Observe the joyful gathering of those birds, 
Twelve cycnets, whom but late a swooping eagle 
Scatter*d in air, now hovering in a line, 
To light preparing or to choose their ground : 
As in a flock they muster or retum, 
And flap their wings and utter notes of glee, 
Thy fleet and thy companions thus the port 
Hâve enter* d, or approach with flying sail. 
JKeep thou the road, and follow where it leads. 460 

She tum'd to leave him, and her rosy neck 
Kefulgent caught the view, th' ambrosial locks 
Divinest odours breath'd, down to her feet 
The vesture flow'd, and in her gait appear'd 
The Goddess manifest. JEneas then 
His Mother knew, and foUow'd with his words 
Her fleeting form : Oh, why thy Son so often 
With phantoms mock ? Should'st thou be cruel too ? 
Why am I not allow'd to clasp thy hand, 
Hear thy true voice, and answer thee with mine ? 470 

Thus plaining to the city forth he fared : 
But Venus wrapt the travellers in a cloud, 
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Mantled them round with folds of misty air, 

That none might see or touch them as they pass'd, 

Obstruct their way or question tlieir design : 

She soar'd aloft, revisiting with joy 

The Paphian isle, where round her gorgeous dôme 

Sabaean incense hnndred altars bum, 

And garland-flowers their freshest fragrance pour. 

They in the path's direction hasten'd on, 480 

And climbed a hill, whose summit overlook'd 
Ail Cetrthage and her lofty pinnacles. 
The Chief admired to view where fabrics proud 
Took place of uncouth hijts, admired the gâtes, 
The bustle and paved streets, where Tyrians plied 
Their work with ardour, some were lengthening waUs, 
Constructing massy towers, uproUing stones ; 
"While some for mansions mark'd the boundary 
Or sank the trench ; hère busy framing laws, 
Electing judges and a senate grave ; 490 

There digging ports, or for a théâtre 
The deep foundation, or from quarries hewing 
Tall pillars to adom the stately scène. 
Thus bées beneath the sun in summer's prime 
Toil in the flowery field, and some lead out 
Their youth adult, some pack the liquid store, 
With nectar fill the cells, or comers-home 
Disburthen of their spoil, or in a band 
Assemble to drive off the sluggish drones ; 
Warm glows the work, and honey smells of thyme. 500 

Oh, fortunate, whose walls already rise ! 
Exclaim'd ^neas, looking on the heights. 
And entering veil'd in mist, where, strange to tell, 
He mingled with the crowd, nnseen of ail. 

A grove there was, the centre of the town, 
Thick-set with trees ; where Tyriàns dug from earth 
(After their landing from the stormy main) 
A noble charger'a head, by Jimo shown. 
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For sign of their hereafter, âges long 

Of thriving pleDty and renown in war. 510 

To Juno was the Princess founding hère 

A temple, rich with offerings ; hère enshrined 

Satumia stood ; on steps a threshold rose 

Of brass compact, with brass tbe beams were join'd, 

The portais brazen creaked upon their hinge. 

A new snrprisal met the Chieftain's view, 

Which first his courage rais'd, his fears dispell*d 

"With comfortable hope of times to corne. 

For round the spacious temple as he gazed, 

The Queen expecting, musing what jnight be 520 

The city*s fortune, and the active skill 

Of vying artists and their works compared, 

He sees depicted Ilium's foughten fields 

And the world-famous war, Atrides, Priam, 

And stem Achilles, enemy to both : 

Oh, look, Achates — ^weeping he exolaim'd — 

What place, what earthly région is not ftdl 

Of Ilium*s woe ? See Priam ! Even hère 

Is virtue honour'd, and the heart of man 

For sorrows of humanity can weep : 530 

Take comfort : in our famé some safety lies. 

He sigh'd ; the tears were coursing down his cheek. 

As the unreal scène with eyes and soûl 

He stood devouring ; ail the varions war 

Kound Pergamus ; hère Argives in retire, 

Charged by the youth of Troy ; another way 

The Phrygians flee, Pelides, crested chief, 

Hangs with insulting chariot on their rear : 

The tents of Ehesus nigh, (with grief he knew 

Their white pavillons,) in first sleep betray'd 540 

To slaughterous Diomed, who, reeking with 

His bloody forage, to his camp drives off 

The fiery-mettled horses, ère they taste 

The grass of Troy or drink Scamander's wave. 
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There Troilus, unliappy youth, ill-matcli'd 

With great ^acides, by flying steeds 

Fast to his empty car is dragg'd supine, 

The hamess grasping still, his buckler fallen, 

Locks trailing on the earth, th' inverted lance 

Printing the sand : meanwhile a moumfiil troop . 550 

Of suppliant matrons to Minerva's fane 

The robe were bearing, with dishevell'd hair, 

Smiting their breasts ; the Goddess unappeas'd 

Her looks averting fixes on the groiind : 

Thrice had Achilles Ilium's rampart round 

The lifeless Hector drawn, the body now 

For ransom sells : JEneas groan'd to see 

The spoils, the car, the body of his friend, 

And Priam stretching his defenceless hands : 

Himself among th' Achaian chiefs he mark'd, 560 

Arms of the East and swarthy Meranon's power: 

Penthesilea to the combat leads 

Her moony-shielded Amazons ; a belt 

Of golden woof th' exerted bosom binds ; 

She ail on fire in thickest of the fray 

A maiden champion braves the might of men. 

While yet the Dardan Prince with eyes intent 
In deep and eamest admiration stood ; 
Behold, escorted by a numerous guard, 
Advances Dido, peerless lovely Queen : 570 

As when fair Dian upon Cynthian hills 
Or margin of Eurotas leads the choir, 
A thousand Oreads in a circle throng 
Around her ; she with quiver at her back 
Steps gracefully, and overpeers them aU ; 
Latona's bosom beats with silent joy : 
Such Dido seem'd ; thus gaily thro' the crowd 
She passes, busied in her royal care 
To found a kingdom. At the doorway then 
Of the great Goddess, in the vaulted nave, 580 
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She took her state, a lofty central throne, 

Surrounded by a guard ; and there she sat 

Dispensing law and justice, giving out 

By lot or fair division tasks to aU : 

But sudden as ^neas tum'd his eyes, 

Advancing with a concourse to the spot 

Sergestus and Cloanthus he belield, 

Antheus and other Teucrians, wliom the storm 

Had scatter'd over sea to distant shores : 

Ail in a tumult of alann and joy 590 

Achates and himself to grasp of bands 

Would fain bave rusb'd, but wonder bolds tbem back, 

Cbecking tbeir first impatience, and tbey wait 

Curious, encircled by tbe cloud, to leam 

Wbat meant tbe strange arrivai, bow tbeir friends 

Had sped witb fortune, wbere tbe navy left : 

Tbese from eacb galley a deputed band 

Petitioners bad corne, and to tbe fane 

Were making clamorous way. Admittance gain'd. 

And audience of tbe Queen, tbeir cbief in âge 600 

Ilioneus bis grave address began : 

Princess, unto wbom great Jove batb given 

To found a city, and ferocious tribes 

Witb justice curb ; we wretcbed sons of Troy, 

Windbome o'er every sea, tby grâce implore : 

Kescue our sbips from lamentable fire ; 

Pity a pious race, and look witb favour 

On us and on our state ; no pirates arm'd 

To ravage Libyan beartbs, or carry off 

Tby plunder to tbe coast : a vanquisb'd people, 610 

"We bave no stomacb to do scatb and wrong. 

A place tbere is vrbicb Greeks Hesperia call, 

An ancient land, redoubtable in arms. 

Fertile of soil : Œnotrians beld it once : 

But later tribes ('tis rumour'd) from tbeir cbief 

Italia name it now. We tbitber bound, 
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Orion o'er the deep tempestuous rose, 

Tlie swelling surge got mastery, and us 

The sport of wind and wave dispersing wide 

On craggy rocks and hidden shallows drove : 620 

A few with pain hâve struggled to your sliores : 

But what inhospitable race is this ? 

Whose country that pennits such cruelty ? 

Coast-shelter they deny us, levy war 

To drive us from the borders of the land. 

If men and mortal powers ye disregard, 

Fear rétribution from the righteous Gods. 

A prince was ours, JEneas, whom no man 

In piety surpass'd, in prowess noue 

And discipline of war ; whom if the fates 630 

Yet sujïer this terrestrial air to breathe, 

ITot sunk to nether shades, no fear on him 

The merit of thy bounty will be lost. 

Cities and lands in Sicily hâve we, 

And Trojan-bom Acestes, our ally. 

Let us but haul ashore our shatter'd fleet, 

And in thy forests eut our planks and oars ; 

That, if a course to Italy the Gods 

Our Prince and Mends restoring shall allow, 

Por Italy and Latium we may sail ; 640 

But if that hope is lost, if Libya's wave 

Thee, noble Teucrian Father, has devour'd, 

lulus perish'd, we may hence return 

To king Acestes and Sicanian coasts, 

A home prepared to welcome us again. 

He spake ; the Dardans murmur'd their assent ; 

The Queen with downcast look in few replied : 

Fear nought, ye Teucrians ; set your hearts at rest ; 

The troubles which beset our infant reign 

Compel us to provide défensive means, 650 

And guard our frontiers wide. Who hath not heard 

Of Ilium's city and th' -^nean race, 
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Their valour, and the fiâmes of that dread war ? 

Not so obtuse of soûl the Tyrians deem ; 

Net so remote from us the Sun-god yokes 

His flaming chariot. "WTiether ye désire 

Hesperia, Satum's kingdom, or to lands 

Of Eryx and Acestes to retum ; 

I will dismiss ye safe, with aid supplied : 

Or would ye rather in this kingdom hère 660 

Abide with us, the city which I build 

Is yours : upon my shore your gallies draw : 

Trojan and Tyrian are the same to me. 

Would that your king JEneas had been hère 

Cast by the wind with you. But I will send 

My people round the coasts, with spécial charge 

Th* extremities of Afric to explore, 

If wreck'd he wander in our woods or towns. 

Cheer'd by thèse words, A.chates and the Prince 
Were ail the while impatient to break through 670 

Their airy cloud : Achates whispered him : 
How now ? What purpose rises to thy thought ? 
Ail safe thou findest, fleet and friends return'd, 
Save one, whom swallow'd in the gulf we saw ; 
The rest responding to thy Mother's talc. 
Scarce had he spoken, when the cloudy fold 
Divides, and in clear ether melts away. 
JEneas full in open daylight shone, 
Godlike in face and form ; upon his locks 
A grâce his Mother shed, a ray of youth 680 

And beamy gladness kindled in his eyes : ^ 
Thus ivory shines with artificial hue, 
Silver or Parian stone enchased in gold. 
He then surprising ail address'd the Queen : 
The man ye seek am I, Dardania*s chief, 
^rieas, rescued from the Libyan wave : 
Princess, who alone compassionat*st 
Much injured Troy, who with her outcast sons. 
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Remnant of Argive war, on land and sea 

Wom ont by ail varieties of toil, 690 

Deignest thy city and thy home to share : 

Meet thanks, most gênerons Dido, nnto thee 

Nor I, nor ail that scatter'd o'er the earth 

Remains of Dardan progeny, conld pay. 

If Powers there be who pions men regard. 

If aught of justice lives, tby recompense 

Gods and an upright conscience sball bestow. 

Oh, fortunate the land that gave thee birth, 

Happy the parents of so blest a child ! 

While rivers flow to sea, while shades glide round 700 

The mountain-tops, while ether feeds the stars, 

Thy name, thy praise, thy glory shall endure, 

Where'er my doom be cast. Thus far the Chief ; 

And either hand outstretching, with the one 

His friend Serestus, with the other grasp'd 

Ilioneus, then greeting ail the rest, 

Rrave Gyas, brave Cloanthus he embraced. 

Sidonian Dido on the Chieftain gazed, 
Aw'd by his présence, touch'd by his distress : 
Son of a Goddess— thus at lengtii she spake : 710 

"What persécution of malignant power 
Afflicts thee, wreck'd upon a savage coast ? 
Art thou the hero whom in Dardan land 
Pair Cytherea to Anchises bore 
Besido the stream of Simois ? I remember, 
When Teucer from his native soil expell'd 
To Sidon came, a foreign home to seek, 
My father Relus aided him ; who then 
"Was ravaging the wealthy Cyprian isle, 
Reducing it by conquest to his power. 720 

From that time forth Troy*s ruinons mishap, 
Thy name, JEneas, and the Argive kings 
To me familiar grew. Thy foe himself 
ExtoU'd the Teucrians with a lavish praise, 
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And boasted kindred with their ancient line. 
But corne, brave strangers, enter my abode. 
Me thro' distressfiil hardship like yourselves 
Did Fortune bring at last to settle hère. 
Myself a sufferer, I can pity woe. 

So saying, to the palace she conducts 730 

-^neas, and proclaims a festival : 
For his companions to the port she sends 
Beeves twenty, hundrpd backs of bristly boars, 
And sheep a hundred with their fatted young, 
Forgetting not the "Wine-god's mirthful cheer. 
Meanwhile th' interior dôme with régal pomp 
They decorate, and in the middle hall 
The banquet fiimish : coverings richly wrought 
With purple shine magnificent ; the silver 
Stands massy on the board, and carv'd in gold 740 

The glories of a warlike ancestry, 
A long succession of heroic deeds 
From the first founder of the nation drawn. 

-^neas, whom patemal love to rest 
Permits not, sends Achates to the ships 
With tidings how they sped, and trusty charge 
To lead Ascanius to the palace hall : 
AU his fond care is on Ascanius bent : 
Présents withal, from fiâmes of Ilium saved, 
Commanded he to bring ; a purfled pall 760 

Glistering with golden wire, a netted scarf 
With saffron border of acanthus trimm'd. 
Attire of Argive Helena, which she, 
For Troy and lawless nuptials when she sail'd, 
From Sparta brought, her Mother Leda's gift ; 
A sceptre which Ilione of old, 
The eldest daughter of king Priam, bore ; 
A necklace strung with pearls, a coronet 
With gold and precious jewels double-ring'd : 
Instructed thus, with aU expédient haste 760 
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Achates to the harbour urged his way. 

But Venus in her wily bosom casts 

A new device, that Cupid should appear 

In semblance of lulus ; he those gauds 

Presenting Dido's fancy should inflame, 

Till to her bones a buming passion clung. 

The Tyrian race, so fickle, double-tongued, 

Had woke mistrust ; fell Juno tortured her, 

AU the night long recurring to her fears : 

And thus spake Yenus to her winged Son : 770 

Child, in whom ail my potency résides, 

Child, who alone defiest th' Olympian King 

And his Typhœan thunders ; I to thee 

A suppliant corne, thy Godhead to implore. 

The woes of our JSneas, tempest-driven 

From shore to shore by Juno* s rage malign, 

Long hast thou known, and often moum*d with me : 

Him now Phœnician Dido entertains 

With well beseeming courtesies ; but how 

Junonian hospitality may end 780 

I much misdoubt, right sure, Satumia's craft 

Will not be idle at this hinge of time. 

Her to forestaU I meditate, the Queen 

With such a fire of passion to assail, 

That for ^neas she shaU know a love 

Past any power to cure, and strong as mine. 

How this may be perform'd, receive from me : 

To-day the princely Boy, my darling care, 

To Carthage at his father's call wiU go, 

Bearing some gifts from fire and shipwreck saved : 790 

Him wrapt in slumber to Idalian grèves 

Or high Cythera's hill will I convey, 

Lest he the plot discover or impede : 

Thou for one night become his counterfeit ; 

A boy' s familiar looks a boy assume ; 

And when Elisa ravish'd with delight 
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Amid the feasting and the flow of wine 

Shall take thee to her lap, caressing thee 

With kisses warm and fond, do thou in her 

A secret fire and subtle poison breathe. 800 

Love at the bidding of his Mother dear 
Puts off his wings, and gaily trips along 
The very figure of Ascanius : 
While she upon the Prince' s youthful linib.s 
Pours dew of babny sleep, and in her lap 
Lifting him gently carries^to a bower 
Of Idaly, where him with pleasant shade 
Sweet-flowering soft amaracns enfolds : 
Away went Cupid, by his Mother school'd, 
And nothing loth her lesson to perfonn 810 

The gifts to Carthage with Achates bore : 
On whose arrivai Dido was in state 
Recmnbent on a régal chair of gold 
O'erhung with gorgeous tapestries : anon 
The Trojan lords assemble to the feast, 
And press the bedded purple ; serving-men 
With ewer and with napkin shaven smooth 
And cereal store in canisters attend ; 
Handmaidens fifty ply their tasks within, 
To order ail the banquet' s long array 820 

And bum sweet incense to the household Gods ; 
Hundred of either sex and equal âge 
The boards with dishes load, the cups arrange. 
Phœnicians flocking to the festive haU 
In bidden rank their broider'd couches fill, 
Admire th' -^nean gifts, admire the Prince, 
The God's bright-flashing eyes and fraudful words, 
The pall, the scarf with saffiron berries trimm'd : 
But chief th' unhappy Queen, to future baie 
Devoted, full of wonder at the view, 830 

[N'ow on the gifts with greedy pleasure pores, 
î^ow gazes on the Boy, who hanging first 
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About the neck of bis pretended Sire, 

And homage as of filial duty paying, 

Sought Dido ; she on him her eyes, her soûl 

Bent fervently, and ever and anon 

Fondling him on her bosom, little thought 

How great a God was plotting mischief there. 

That Imp of Venus, true to her command, 

Begins by stealth Sichaeus to efface, 840 

Assays to occupy with living love 

A heart long since grown passionless and cold. 

When the repast was done and méats removed, ^ 
They set tall beakers up, and crown the wine : 
A noise of revel in the chamber rose, 
And voices roUing thro* the vaulted rooms 
Resounded ; lamps from golden ceilings hang, 
And cressets blazing clear tum night to day : 
The Princess for an ancient goblet call'd, 
(To Belus it belong'd and ail his race,) -850 

Massy with gems and gold ; wherein she pour'd 
The ruby draught, and silence was proclaim'd : 
Vouchsafe to hear me, Jupiter ; sith laws 
Of hospitable troth were framed by thee, 
Be this to Trojans and to Tyrians both 
A day of gladncss, ne'er to be forgot 
By our posterity ; your blessings hère 
Mirth-giving Bacchus and Satumia lend, 
And ye, the meeting honour, lords of Tyre. 
Thus Dido spake, and on the table spill'd ' 860 

A first libation ; raising to her lip 
She gently sipp'd the bowl, to Bitias then 
With challenge gave it ; eagerly the cup 
He drain' d, he swill'd him with the brimming gold ; 
To other peers it pass'd : the long-hair'd bard 
lopas to his golden cithar tuned 
The lore which Atlas taught ; of changing moons, 
And of the sun's éclipse, and whence was life 
L 2 
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In men and beasts inspîred ; of lightning, storm, 

Arcturus and the Northern Wagoner, 870 

And rainy Hyads ; why the winter suns 

In océan haste to dip, and what delay 

Eetards the summer night : the minstrel sings*; 

Phœnicians, Trqjans, in applauses vie : 

Th' unhappy Queen with divers long discourse 

Spun ont the night, and deeply drank of love : 

Of Hector much she ask*d and Priam too, 

About the arms which -ZEthiop Memnon wore,; 

The stature of Achilles, and the steeds 

Of valiant Diomed. But corne, my guest, 880 

From the beginning teU me ail — she said — 

The stratagems of Greece, thy country's faU, 

And thine own wanderings ; thou o'er land and wave 

Seven sununers now around the earth hast roam'd. 
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THE ABGUMENT. 



J^neas relates how the city of Troy, after a ten years* siège, was taken 
by the stratagem of the wooden horse. The sacking of the town at 
midnight, and ail the attendant horrors, are the suhject of a descrip- 
tion, which has perhaps never been equalled. ïne hero himself, 
after making valiant efforts in defence of his country, is admonished 
by his parent Venus, that the doom of Troy is sealed. She shows 
him a vision of the adverse Deities assisting in its destruction, and 
then urges him to fly with his family and household Gods, and seek 
his home in another country. He takes his Father Anchises on his 
shoulders, and sets ont with. his Son lulus and Wife Creusa, after 
appointing a place of rendezvous for his servants. On the way he 
loses Creusa, and retums to look for her, but is informed by an ap- 
parition of her ghost, that she is separated from him by the will of 
Heaven, and that he must seek a new kingdom and bride in Italy. 
He then rejoins his Father, and finds a great confluence of Trojans 
of both sexes, who had fled from the buming city, and were pre- 
pared to foUow him and his fortunes. 



Husli'd were ail tongues, each look attentive tum'd, 

As from his lofty couch the Dardan spake : 

Piincess, woes thou biddest me renew 

XJnspeakable, the power and wealth of Troy 

By Argives whelm*d in min, doleful scènes, 

The which myself I witness'd, and whe/ein 

A signal part I bore. Such piteous taie 

What Myrmidon, what soldier from the camp 

Of Pyrrhus or relentless Ithacus 

Could without weeping tell ? And now from heaven 10 

The humid. night falls fast, and setting stars 

Invite to rest ; yet if so eamestly 
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Thou crav*st the brief récital of our woe 

And Ilium's dying struggle, tho* myheart 

Shrinks with a pang and shndders at the thought, 

I will begin. The chiefe of Argolis, 

Exhausted by revolving years of war, 

Baffled by fates, with aid of Pallas build 

A horse of mountain-bulk, the ribs of pine 

Compacting strong ; an offering for return 20 

Proclaim it, and the fiction rumonr wide : 

But secretly within the hollow womb 

A sorted band of warriors they conceal, 

With iron entrails cram the cavem huge. 

In sight is Tenedos, an island rich 

And known to famé, while Priam's kingdom stood, 

Kow but a bay and roadstead insecure : 

Thus far they saird, and on the désert strand 

In ambush held their power ; we o'er the main 

To Argos thought them gone. AU Teucria then 30 

Casts off the long oppression of her grief ; 

The gâtes are open'd ; out with glee we go, 

To view the Dorian camp, the empty plain 

And coast forsaken. Hère Dolopians used 

To pitch their tents, and there the fierce Achilles ; 

Hère was the fleet and there the battle-field : 

Some on the dire Palladian structure gaze, 

The giant-horse admiring : first Thymœtes 

Advised within the ramparts it be drawn 

Up to the highmost tower, or prompted he 40 

By malice, or impell'd by fates of Troy : 

But Capys and the better minded part 

Exhort us headlong in the sea to cast 

A Greek device insidious and suspect, 

Or smother it with fiâmes, or bore it open 

And give the secret cavities to view. 

While divers thoughts distract the giddy crowd, 

Down ârom the citadel with ardeur rush'd 
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Làocoon, folio w'd by a numerous train : 
What madiiess, wretched men ! from far he cried : 50 

Think ye the foes are gone ? Imagine ye 
That aught is harraless proffer'd by a Greek ? 
Is thus Ulysses known ? Or in this wood 
Achaians are conceal'd, or it may be 
A storming engine, jframed to overlook 
The houses, ruin on the town to hurl ; 
Some strâtagem, be sure : my countrymen, 
Beware ye of the horse ! whate'er it be, 
I fear the Argives, tho* a gift they bring. 
He said, and at the bellied monster threw 60 

A pondérons lance, that fell with forceful dint 
Smiting the roundure of the jointed side. 
And qnivering hung, while trembling at the shock 
The deep recesses gave a hollow groan ; 
And, but for blindness or some fatal power, 
His counsel had prevail'd, to pierce with steel 
Th' Achaian ambuscade, and thon, Troy, 
And Priâmes tower'd heights had stood tiU now. 
Meantime some Dardan shepherds to the king 
With noisy shouts a captive stranger brought, 70 

His hands behind him bound ; who in the way 
Had thrown him by design, this very schéma 
Of Troy's betrayal casting to achieve, 
With daring hardiment, aJike prepared 
To speed his treason or abide his doom : 
A swarm of Trojans gathering on ail sides 
Press to behold him and to mock his grief. 
"Now liear a taie of treachery, and from one 
Judge aU the Argive race. Before the crowd 
In helpless consternation there he stood, 80 

And stared around : Alas, what land, what océan 
Receives a wretched thrall ? what doom awaits me ? 
Outcast from ail the Greeks ! and Trojans toc 
Thirst for my blood, their vengeance to appease ! 
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As groaning thus he cried, our hearts were tum'd, 
Our angry feelings check'd : we bade him tell 
What countrymaii he was, what news he brought, 
What good assurance of a captive' s faith : 
He thus encouraged without fear began : 

king, from thee no truth will I conceal ; 90 
And first my Argive lineage I avow ; 

Fortune may shower her plagues on Sinon' s head, 

But never shall corrupt his soûl to falsehood. 

If ever to your ears the name hath come 

Of Palamedes and his high renown ; 

(Whose ancestor was Belus ; false accused 

By wicked slander of a treasonous crime, 

The Greeks, because he deprecated war, 

To death condemn'd him ; now his loss they moum ;) 

His kinsman, his companion to thèse wars, 100 

Sent by my humble Sire, a youth I came : 

Whilst he his sceptre weU and wisely sway'd, 

'Not without honour and repute was I ; 

But when the arts of Ithacus malign 

(Arts now notorious) his destruction wrought, 

In darkness and in grief I dragg'd my days, 

And for my friend's unmerited mishap 

Wrathftd repined ; nor held my peace, rash man, 

But, should occasion offer, if to Greece 

1 e'er retam'd a victor, vow'd revenge. 110 
My words, provoking rancorous despite, 

Begat my future bane : from that time forth 

Ulysses never ceas'd with some new charge 

To fright me, and to scatter thro' the host 

Ambiguous hints, his guilty consoiousness 

Plotting offence ; nor rested he, until 

By ministry of Calchas — ^but why thus 

Eecount I things ye little reck to leam ? 

What needs delay ? if ail alike ye deem 

The Argives, and that title is enough, 120 
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Slay me at once ; Ulysses will rejoice, 
And sons of Atreus thank ye for the deed. 
Then bum'd we ail the history to know, 
And little guess'd the depth of Grecian guile : 
He trembling his mendacious taie pursued : 
Th* Achaians oft desired from Troy to flee, 
And make their quittance of a tedious war ; 
And oh that they had sail'd ! But each attempt 
Was baffled by the fear of stormy seas 
And blustering Auster : lastly, when this horse 130 

Had rear'd the texture of his maple beams, 
With fearful thunder ail the welkin roar'd : 
Perplext we send Eurypilus to pray 
Eor counsel of Apollo's holy fane, 
Erom which this dismal oracle he brought : 
Ye slew a virgin, Argives, and appeas'd 
The winds with blood, for Ilium when ye sail'd ; 
Blood-sacriiice must purchase your retum, 
An Argive life propitiate the Gods : 

His words thro' ail the army struck dismay ; 140 

A chilly horror thrill'd them to the bone : 
Whose life was ask'd ? and whom could Phœbus mean ? 
In this their fright, Ulysses with much noise 
Dragg'd Calchas in the midst, and bade him tell 
ïhe meiining of the God ; and many now 
Presaged my imminent péril, look'd that I 
Should in foui practice of the miscreant fall. 
For twice five days the Seer dissembling deep 
Kept silence, and refused on any man 

To speak the sentence, till by clameurs urged 150 

Of dire Ulysses his collusive tongue 
The Word at length pronounces, to the knife 
Devoting me. The gênerai voice approved ; 
Well pleas'd were ail to find the dreaded blow 
On one poor wretch diverted from themselves. 
The fatal day arrived ; th* accustom'd rites, 
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Sait meal and fillet-garlands were prepared ; 

I own, I brake my bonds, escaped from death, 

And in a marshy lake among the weeds 

Lay hidden ail night long, until the fleet 160 

Should haply spread her sail. And now hâve I 

'No hope to see again my ancient home, 

My sire and children dear, on whom the Greeks 

Incens' d at my escape will wreak revenge, 

Perchance their lives the forfeit take for mine. 

But I conjure thee by the Gods of heaven, 

By ail the Powers intelligent of truth, 

By whatsoe'er remains among mankind 

Of faith inviolate, pity thèse my sorrows, 

Pity a man so barbarously wrong'd. 170 

We melted into pity grant him life, 
And straight his gyves and fetters to be loos'd 
Priam commanda ; and — Whosoe'er thou be — 
Kindly he saith — from this time forth forget 
The lost Achaians ; ours art thou become : 
But answer what I ask, and tell me true : 
Why hâve they made this monster of a horse ? 
By whose contrivance and with what design ? 
For service of religion or of war ? 

Thus Priam spake, and Sinon, tutor'd well 1 80 

In Argive artifice, his unchain'd hands 
Lifting to heaven— Etemal fires — ^he cried — 
To your inviolable Deity, 
To you, ye holy altars, I appeal ; 
Ye swords, whose edge nefarious I escaped, 
Ye fillets which a sacrifice I wore ; 
Bear witness, I am free to break the ties 
Which bound me once to Argos, free those men 
To execrate, disclose their hidden schemes, 
Renounce allegiance to my native land. 190 

Thou only by thy promises abide, • 
Preserv'd thyself, Troy, préserve thy faith, 
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If truth I tell and large requital bring. 
AU hopefiil promise of successful war 
The Greeks from tutelage of Pallas drew : 
But since that artful schemer, Ithacus, 
And sacrilegious Diomed broke ope, 
Eor plunder of the fatal effigy, 
The fortress of her temple, slew the guards, 
The dread Palladium seiz'd, with bloody hands 200 

Daring the virgin fillets to profane, 
From that time 'gan the tide of Argive hope 
To rétrograde, their courage to abate, 
Tritonia's gracions looks were tum'd away ; 
Whereof by no indubitable signs 
Waming she gave : no sooner in the camp 
Was placed her image, than coruscous flame 
Shot from her staring eyes, a briny sweat 
Moisten'd her limbs, thrice (wondrous) from the earth 
She leapt with shield in hand and quivering lance : 210 

The voice of Calchas was for instant flight 
Imperative : Troy never would be ta* en 
By Grecian arms, 'less omens were renew'd 
At Argos, and the auspices brought back, 
Wherewith our parting gaUies cross'd the main. 
And now that for Mycenœ they hâve sail'd, 
Arms and attendant Gods the host prépare, 
And hither unexpected will retum : 
So Calchas hath interpreted the signs : 

But for the stolen Palladium, to appease 220 

Th* offended Goddess and atone their crime, 
This image by monition they hâve built 
Of Calchas, who the wooden fabric huge 
Thus heaven-high commanded them to raise, 
Lest in the city thro' the portais drawn 
Ye might by présence of a mystic power 
Be guarded, as of old : for, should your hands 
Do any outrage to Minerva's gift. 
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To Priam and the Phrygians he foretold 

Destruction ; (on his boding head I pray 230 

The ban be tumM ;) but into Pergamus 

If ye should raise it, then would Asia's might 

'Gainst walls of Pelops lead aggressive war, 

And the like fate on our descendants fall. 

By such a web of perjury and guile 
Did Sinon win belief ; and thus ensnared 
By treachery, overcome by tears were we, 
AVTioni Diomed nor great Larissa' s Chief, 
Ten years nor thousand gallies could subdne. 

But now a stranger and more fearful sight 240 

Th' insensate thoughtless populace confounds : 
Laocoon, for priest of I^eptune chosen, 
Was immolating at the altâr-side 
A stately buU, when lo, from Tenedos 
A pair of snakes voluminous and vast 
(I shudder to relate) the stilly deep 
Came swimming over, and with even pace 
Prest for the shore, their fronts above the wave 
Uplift, and sanguine crests erected high ; 
Their hinder parts redundant swept the main 250 

In spiry orbs ; the beaten waters foam'd ; 
And soon they reach'd the land, their eyes suflPused 
With fire and blood, with hissing forky tongues 
Licking their mouths ; we scatter'd at the sight 
With terror pale ; they toward Laocoon straight 
Advancing, either serpent fasten'd round 
His little children twain, with deadly fangs 
Tearing their tender limbs ; the father next, 
Who hasten'd up with succour and with arms, 
They seize, they bind him in their tortuous grasp, 260 

Twice round the middle, twice about the neck 
Twining their scaly backs, above him rear 
Their heads exultant ; he with desperate hands 
Struggles the knots to rend, (his wreaths distain'd 
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With gore and filthy venom), ail the while 

With outcries horrible rifting the sky : 

As when a wounded bull hath 'scaped the altar 

And shaken from his throat the errant axe, 

Thus bellow*d he ; the serpents gliding off 

Up to the summit of our citadel 270 

And fane of cruel Pallas made their way, 

There crouch'd beneath her feet and orbed shield. 

Thro* every Trojan heart crept new dismay; 

*Twas rétribution just, the whisper ran ; 

'Twas he, Laocoon, that hurFd the spear 

And did foui. outrage to the sacred wood ; 

The statue to the city ! lead it on ! 

Appease the Goddess ! ail the people cried : 

We in the walled heights of Pergainus 

An opening made ; each hand assistance lends ; 280 

The feet were underlaid with roUing wheels ; 

About the neck was cast a hempen twine ; 

The fatal engine o'er the rampart climbs 

Pregnant with arms ; boys, maidens, ail around 

Chant anthems, and rejoice to touch the cord ; 

Thro* at the breach it passes, threatening glides 

Into the middle centre of the town. 

Alas, my country ! Ilium, home of Gods ! 
lUustrious Dardan bulwarks ! Thrice it stopt 
TJpon the very threshold of our gâtes ; 290 

Thrice the arm'd cavem gave an iron sound : 
We without heed press on, we madly blind 
Fix the fell monster in our holy tower : 
Cassandra's voice was open'd to the fates, 
Ever too true, yet ever unbelieved : 
Such was the curse divine ! Throughout ail Troy 
A people doom'd no morrow to behold 
With f estai wreaths their sanctuaries crown. 

Meanwhile the heavens in révolution roll'd ; 
Night sinks to océan, in her depth of shade 300 
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Enwrapping earth and sky and Grecian wiles : 

The Trojans in their city ail dispers'd 

Lay woary, hnsh'd to sleep ; th* Achaian host 

From Tenedos their weU appointed fleet 

Under the friendly silence of a moon 

Bore to the well-known beach ; the royal ehip 

Had rais'd her fire ; then Sinon (cruel fates 

For this reserv*d him) stealthily unlock'd 

The piny closure of the prison*d Greeks, 

The horse unbarr'd restores them to the light ; 310 

Forth gladly from their wooden cavity 

Issue the Chiefs ; Tisander, Sthenelus, 

And dire Ulysses by a sliding rope, 

With Pyrrhus, Thoas, Athamas descend ; 

Machaon (he the firstj, and Menelaus, 

And architect Epeus of the fraud : 

They, buried as it lies in wine and sleep, 

Invade the city, poniard at their post 

The sentries, and admit thro' open gâtes 

A host of comrades and associate power. 320 

'ïwas the first hour of rcst, when gentle sleep 
Ovcr the weariness of mortal men 
By heaven*s kind bounty steals : before me scem'd 
The form of Hector in a dream to rise, 
Most sorrowful, and shedding copions tears ; 
In such a state as erst when chariot-steeds 
Dragg'd him along defiled with gory dust, 
His feet ail swoln and perforate with thongs ; 
Alas ! how sadly from that Hector changed, 
Who clad in Achillean spoils came home, 330 

Or Phrygian fire at Argive gallies threw ! 
With grisly bcard and bloody clotted hair. 
And gash'd with many a wound, which round Troy-walls 
The brave man eam'd. Methought that I in tears 
Accostcd him with melancholy words : 
Thou Hght of Ilium, surest hope of Troy, 
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Where hast thou tarried, Hector ; from what land 

Retumest, look'd for long ? thy weary friends 

After such deadly losses in the field, 

Such STifferings of their people and their home, 340 

Again thou greetest ! What unworthy cause 

Deforms thy placid brow ? What wounds are thèse ? 

Nought answer'd he, nor heeded questions vain, 

But sighing from the bottom of his heart — 

Ely, Goddess-bom ! — ^he said — fly î save thee from 

A bumiog town ! the enemy hath seized 

Our ramparts ; Hium totters to her fall : 

EnoUjgh for Troy and Priam hath been done : 

If mortal arm our country could hâve saved, 

Mine own had saved her. She commits to thee 350 

Her sacred relies and her guardian Gods : 

Let thèse thy fates accompany ; with them 

Seek ont the walled home, which thou at last 

After long travel o*er the sea shalt raise. 

Thus Hector spake, then ceasing, in his hands 

Brought from our inmost shrine the fillets forth, 

Great Yesta's image and etemal fire. 

Meanwhile a vast miscellany of woe -^ 
Was thro* the city spread ; and more and more, 
Altho' my father*s dwelling was retired, 360 

Fenced in with trees, the hideous din of arms 
In horror gather'd round : I start from sleep, 
Climb the housetop, and on the summit stand 
With listening ears : as when a breezy flame 
Devours the bladed corn, or mountain-floods 
Pour inundation o'^er a cultured plain, 
Labours of oxen, field and forest's growth 
In ruin sweep, some shepherd in amaze 
Stands on a rocky height, and hears the sound. 
Then ail the truth was manifest, reveal'd 370 

The wiles of Argos : down, a smoking ruin, 
Fell the broad mansion of Deiphobus ; 
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Ucalegon the neighbour was in fiâmes ; 

Sigaean Mths became a slieet of fire ; 

The noisè of men and trumpet's clangor rose ; 

I took my arms distractedly, for help 

In arms was none ; to muster friendly power 

With enort bold tb' acropolis to gain, 

Eage prompted me, and fury drove me on ; y 

'Twas in my tbougbt a glorioiis deatb to die : ^ 380 

Just then, escaped from weapons of tbe Greeks, 

Came Pantbeus flying, son of Otreus be, 

Apollo's priest and guardian of tbe tower ; 

Onr sacred utensils and unsbrined Gods 

Bearing in band, and dragging after bim 

A little grandson, to my gâtes be ran 

Witb frantic speed : Pantbeus, bow — I cried — 

Stands our main bope ? wbat post sball we défend ? 

Ere I bad ceas'd, be answer*d witb a groan : 

Our last inévitable bour is corne ; 390 

Dardania, Troy and Trojans are no more ; 

Perisb'd tbe glories of tbe Teucrian race ; • 

To Argos ail batb Jupiter transferr'd ; 

Pelasgians triumpb in a buming town : 

The Horse erect upon our central height 

Diswombs an armed host ; insulting Sinon 

Scatters victoriouB flame ; the folded gâtes 

Are throng'd by thousands, more than ever came 

Erom great Mycenae ; sworded slaughter-men 

Witb blades in fiercest opposition drawn 400 

Blockade the narrow passes of our streets ; 

Tbe foremost watch but faint résistance make 

By terror and by darkness overpower'd. 

I at thèse words and witb impulse divine 

Hurry to fire and arms, where fell Erinnys, 

Where shouts and heaven-rending clameur call : 

Old Iphitus and Eipheus, welcome friends, 

The moonlight brought us ; Hypanis and Dymas 
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And young Corœbus gather to our side ; 

(Corœbus in those days had corne to Troy 410 

Mad with Cassandra's love, auxiliar force 

To fatlier Priam and the Phrygians led, 

What his betrothed's prophétie fury wam'd 

TJnlieeding, hapless man :) my little troop 

For action burn'd, and I addrest tiiem tbus : 

Ye noble bearts, intrepid, but in vain, 

If ye are finn resolv'd to follow one 

"WTio dares to try the last, ye see our fortune ; 

The Deities by whom this empire stood 

Their altars hâve abandon' d, leffc their shrines ; 420 

The town ye corne to succour is in fiâmes ; 

Then let us rush to battie and to death ; 

The vanquish'd hâve no safety but despair. 

The courage of my comrades thus inflamed, 

Like belly-pinched wolves, whom greedy rage 

Out from their dens in foggy mist hath driven, 

While cubs with parched jaws expect them home, 

We thro' the city amid foes and arms 

Bush blindly to indubitable death ; 

The hoUow shades of night were flitting round. 430 

That night' s destructive carnage who can tell, 
Or match vrith tears the anguish of the time ? 
An old metfopolis of empire falls ; 
Streets, houses, holy precincts of the Gods 
Are strewn with carrion men ; nor flow'd the life 
From only Teucrian veins ; the vanquish'd oft 
Kenew their courage, and the victors bleed ; 
On every side affliction and dismay, 
Death in ail shapes, and thousand horrors throng. 
First with a band of Argives on our path 440 

Androgeus lights, mistaking us for friends, 
And greeting thus familier.: Haste, men, haste : 
What laziness hath made ye lag behind ? 
Troy is on fire, and others hâve begun 

M 
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To sack and plunder ; from the sliips are ye 

Coïne only now ? — He said, and ail at once 

(For no assuring answer was retum'd) 

Saw lie had slipt among the enemy ; 

His toiague lie check'd and back in terror drew ; 

As one tliat on a serpent in the brake 450 

Unwares bath trodden, tben witb sudden fear 

Starts backward, as the reptile' s azuré neck 

Swells up in angeç rising ; even so 

Androgeus at tbe sight of us recoil'd ; 

Too late ; for on bis followers, flank and rear, 

We pour'd, and ail in ignorance of tbe place, 

In panic wbere they stood, we eut tbem down : 

Our first adventure tbus did Fortune aid : 

Friends — cried Corœbus, bolden'd by success — 

Corne, foUow we our "vantage, use tbe means 460 

"WTncb Fortune sets before us for our safety ; 

Sbields let us cbange, and Grecian ensigns wear ; 

Yalour or guile, wbo questions in a foe ? 

Tbese men will fumisb arms. — Himself be took 

Androgeus' plumed casque and figur'd sbield, 

And fasten'd to bis side an Argive sword ; 

Tbe same did Eipbeus, Dymas, and tbe rest, 

Arming tbem nimbly witb tbe récent spoils. 

TJnder false colours in tbe glimmering dusk 

We mixt -witb Argive crowds, and joining battle 470 

Did murderous exécution, multitudes 

Despatcb'd to Orcus or dispers'd in fligbt ; 

Some to tbe fleet and sbore for refuge run, 

Some craven-like remount tbe monster Horse, 

In tbe old covert bury tbem : alas ! 

Ail trust is idle, if tbe Gods oppose : 

Lo, witb locse tresses from Miner va' s dôme 

Was dragg'd Cassandra, Priameian maid, 

Casting in vain ber ardent eyes to beaven, 

Her eyes, for bonds constrain'd ber tender palms ; 480 
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Corœbu8, madden'd at the sight, his life 
To sell for vengeance on thc captors flew ; 
We charged in close-knit phalanx after him ; 
But hère our main discomfiture began, 
f irst by our friends, wbo from tbe temple's top 
Shower'd missiles and a woful carnage made, 
Misled by our disguise and Argive plumes ; 
Anon th* Achaians with a gênerai groan, 
Assembling to retake tbe rescued maid, 
Assail us, fiercest Ajax, botb tbe sons 490 

Of Atreus, and the whole Dolopian troop : 
As oft wben adverse winds abrupt in storm 
Encounter, Zephyrus and Auster swift, 
And Eurus cbariotiDg with eastcm steeds ; 
Woods roar, and Nereus foaming with his mace 
Uptums the vast abysses of the sea : 
Thoso too whom in the darkness we surprised 
KaUy again, perçoive our borrow'd arms, 
Our voices mark and dissonance of tongue : 
Us numbers overwhelm ; Corœbus first ÔOO 

Before Tritonia's altar yields his life 
To Peneleus ; and Eipheus bites the ground, 
Of Teucrian men the justest, and of right 
The most observant, yet by heavenly Powers 
TJncared for : Dymas, Hypanis were pierced 
By friendly darts ; nor Pantheus from his fate 
Apollo*s wreath nor innocence could save. 
Ye fiâmes and ashes of expiring Troy, 
Oh, bear me witness, in y our fatal hour 
"No spear, no péril of the Greek I shunn'd ; 510 

And death, had so my destinies ordain'd, 
My deeds had merited. Away from thence 
With Iphitus and Pelias I was torn ; 
Iphitus weak from âge, and Pelias hurt 
By steel of Ithacus : anon loud cries 
To Priam's palace call'd us : there we found 

M 2 
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A most appalling strife, as in ail Troy 

Carnage or combat elsewliere had been none ; 

Siège obstinate and dreadfui ; in assault 

Pelasgians rushing, with a buckler-shell 520 

The gâtes blockaded, ladders to the wall 

Made fast, and scaling parties on the steps 

Under the very gâtes ; to weapons they 

Oppose the broad circumference of shields, 

With right hands clench the parapet : above 

Were Dardan brave defenders, tearing off 

Tower, roof, and pinnacle, a last resource 

In their extrême of péril and distress, 

Gold-fretted beams, adomments of their sires, 

Down rolling ; others in a solid mass 530 

Stood with drawn swords the portai' s base to guard. 

I with new impulse hasten to défend 

The royal house, and reinforce with aid 

My fainting countrymen. A porch there was 

And secret postem door, which to and fro 

The chambers of the king a passage gave ; 

'Twas ail unguarded now : by this full oft 

In Ilium's happier days Andromache 

Would visit unattended by her maids 

The royal pair, and to bis grandsire lead 540 

Astyanax her boy : I enter' d straight, 

And gain'd the loftiest height, whence Trojan hands 

Their helpless feeble darts were pouiing still : 

A tower that perpendicularly rose 

In middle air, from which might Ilium's town, 

Achaia's fleet and Doric tents be view'd, 

Where the compacture of the highmost story 

Was most assailable, with blows of steel 

"We loosen'd from the lofty pediment, 

We shook, we push'd amain, and toppled over ; 550 

Ail on a sudden with a crash it came 

Wide on the masses of Pelasgians falling ; 
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But otliers took their place, nor ceas*d to fly 
A medley jaculation, dart and stone. 
Kear in the forepart of the vestibule 
Was Pyrrhus, in his annour's brazen gleam 
Exulting ; like a serpent venom-fed, 
Tbat after burial under wintry ground 
Casts off the sloughy skin, and darting forth 
In sleekness of resuscitated youth 560 

Breast upright on a base of writhing folds 
Rears to the light, and triple-cloven tongue : 
Stout Periphas beside him, and the squire 
Who bore his arms, his father's charioteer, 
Automedon, and ail the Scyrian host, 
March boldly up, and fling aloft their brands ; 
The chief in front with battleaxe's might 
Shatter'd the stubbom lintel, brazen posts 
Tore from their hinge, the soUd timber'd beam 
Cleft sheer, and made a window gaping wide 570 

Into the court within ; then ail in view 
Palace and lofby galleries were disclosed, 
Chambers of Priam and our ancient kings ; 
Before the nearest threshold they descry 
~ The royal station* d guard : th' interior dôme '^ 
Was ail confusion, anguish and lament ; 
With female shrieks the hollow mansion rings ; 
Cries reach the golden stars : along wide halls 
Affrighted matrons wander, with embrace 
Cling to the doors, and kiss them in despair : 580 

Pyrrhus with Achillean force cornes on, 
Nor him can bolts nor garrison resist ; 
Redoubled batteries thunder at the gâte, 
It yields ; unhinged posts can stand no longer ; 
An army of besiegers at the breach 
Make forceful inroad, butchering whom they meet ; 
The avenues are choked with soldiery : 
Less violent, when rivera overleap 
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Their continents, and throw down barrier-moles, 

Wild waters plnnge in heaps, o'er field and plain 690 

Scattering stalls and herds. I saw myself 

The slaughter-madden'd Neoptolemns 

And sons of Atreus at the portai both, 

Queen Hecuba witb hnndred Princesses, 

And Priam staining with his best of blood 

The altar which his own dévotion rais'd : 

Those doors emblazon'd with barbarie spoils, 

Those fifty nuptial chambers, hope erewhile 

Of lasting lineage, in destruction lay ; 

Achaians fill each interval of flame. /- 600 

Perchance ye would enquire of Priam' s fate : 
He, whcn the conquest of his capital, 
The bulwarks of his dwelling beaten down, 
Th' irruption of the spoiler he beheld, 
To shoulders weak and tremulous adjusts 
His long-disused arms, forlom old man, 
Gl^irds on a useless falchion, faring forth 
To meet the brunt of battle and to die. 
There stood an altar in the middle court 
Under the open skies, a stately pile, 610 

And over it an ancient laurel grew, 
The household Gods encompassing with shade ; 
There Hecuba, there ail the royal dames, 
Like doves that flock for shelter from a storm, 
Were crowded close ; about the altar fondly 
Clasping the guardian images they sat ; 
But when the Queen saw Priam hamess'd thus 
In youthful panoply — ^Alas — cried she — 
My wretched consort, whither art thou bent ? 
And wherefore in caparison of war ? . 620 

Oh madness ! not such help the season needs, 
Xor no such championship ; 'twere ail too late, 
Tho' even were my Hector présent now : 
Hère take thy stand ; this hearth shall unto ail 
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Protection give, or thou slialt die with us : 

Back to lier side she took the aged King, 

And made him sit upon the hallow'd stone : 

Lo what befel. Fast bleeding from the sword 

Of Pyrrhus, flying thro' a swarm of foes, 

A son of Priam, young Polîtes came, 630 

Hard for his life along the corridors 

And empty cloisters ran ; in his pursuit 

The deadly Pyrrhus, close and doser yet 

Threatening with hand and spear, to seize or strike ; 

Just as the son had reach'd his father's view, 

He fell, his lifeblood shedding on the ground ; 

Then Priam in the very toils of death 

Refrain' d not, but in anguish -wrathful cried : 

Oh, may the Gods (if pitiful regard 

Yet lives in heaven) for this atrocious deed 640 

With measure fit and full reguerdon thee, 

"Who my son' s death hast forced me to behold. 

And outraged thèse patemal eyes with slaughter. 

Not thus did c'en Achilles, whom for sire 

Thou falsely claimest, treat the hostile King, 

But honouring justice and a suppliantes right 

Restored my Hector' s body for a tomb. 

And sent me back unharm'd to Pergamus : 

He said, and at the youth a javelin threw, 

Too feeble for a stroke, which hardly reach'd 650 

The tinkling brass, and instantly repell'd 

Hung on the bossy margin of the shield : 

Go, speed thee hence — ^Neoptolemus replied — 

And bear from me a message to Achilles ; 

Remember of my sad misdeeds to tell, 

And how degenerate a son am I ; 

N"ow perish ! At the word, old Priam trembling 

And sliding in the Prince' s plash of blood 

Up to the hearth he dragg'd, with left hand grasp'd 

The Monarch's hair, and drawing from the sheath 66Q 
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A glittering falchion plimged it in his side. 
Such close had Priam's fate, such doom was his, 
Beholding Troy in fiâmes and Iliiim fallen, 
"WTio proudly once o*er realms and people wide 
In Asia reign'd ; outstretcht upon the sliore 
A headless trunk, a nameless corpse he lies. 

Then first my sensés fail'd me, and I stood 
AppaU'd with horror ; imaged to my thonghts 
My own dear Father rose, as bleeding there 
I saw the old contemporary King, 670 

His life-breath ebbing fast ; Creusa too 
In tribulation, my defenceless boy 
Ascanins, and my desolated home. 
I look'd what force was left me ; ail were gone ; 
Fatigued, o'erspent, they cast them to the ground, 
Or yielded fainting bodies to the fiâmes ; 
And I alone remain' d ; when at the porch 
Of Yesta, lurking in a dim recess, 
Helen I spied ; the fiâmes illumed my path. 
As rambling on I cast my eyes around : 680 

She from the townsmen and their fierce despair, 
From the wrong'd Argives, from the dreaded wrath 
Of her forsaken lord, had hid herself 
Close by the altar couching, odious pest, 
Erinnys of onr country and her own : 
A rage within me kindled to avenge 
My country, and requite the wicked one : 
Should she to Argos and her Spartan home 
Retum a Queen triumphant ? she again 
See husband, parents, children, fatherland, 690 

With dames of Troy and Phrygians in her train ? 
Should Priam then ha^e perish'd by the sword, 
Troy sunk in fiâmes, the soil of Dardany 
Sweated so offc with blood, and Helen 'scape ? 
î^ever ! tho' poor the triumph, small the glory, 
To be a woman's executioner, 
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Yet to eut off a wanton, crime like liers 

To strike with justice, were a holy deed ; 

Pain would I quench the fire of my revenge, 

Appease the ashes of my countrymen. 700 

Such were my thoughts, and such their wild intent, 

When lo, beside me shining thro' the gloom 

Yisibly bright, as never I had seen, 

My lovely Parent stood, displaying full 

The Godhead, such as to immortal eyes 

In majesty of beauty she appears : 

Me by the hand she took, and softly held, 

With rosy lips admonishing — What passion 

Transports thee thus, my Son ? what fit of rage 

Unseemly ? where is thy regard for us ? 710 

Shouldst thou not rather look for him thou leftest, 

Thy Sire infirm and old, if he is safe ; 

If yet Creusa lives, Ascanius yet ; 

Whom hosts of the Achaians hover round, 

And, but for my précaution, fiâmes ère this 

Had reach'd them, or the enemy surprised ? 

Not Spartan Helen's face which thou abhorrest, 

Nor Paris the reviled, but ruthless Gods 

O'ertum this empire and the heights of Troy. 

Behold : the misty damp, which intercepts 720 

Thy vision and bedims the mortal sensé, 

I will remove : thou hearken to my voice, 

N'or fear a mother's counsel to obey. 

Where strewn in heaps thou seest yon massy piles, 

Stone rent from stone, and wavy rolling clouds 

Of dust and smoke, there Neptune at the walls 

Storms with his trident, shakes their soHd frame, 

And ail the city from her seat of power 

Hurls to annihilation : Juno hère 

In extacy of fury and revenge 730 

Stands at the Scaean portai, prominent 

In steely cincture, cedling from the âeet 
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Her fresh maraudera : on the central tower 
Tritonian Pallas in a besuny clond 
Effulgent sits, with Gorgon terrors ann'd : 
Great Jupiter himself th* Achaian host 
Inspires with miglit invincible, himself 
Rouses the Gods to mortal strife with Troy. 
riy hence, my Son, and end thy fruitless toil ; 
I to thy Eather's door will guide thee safe. 740 

My Mother ended, in the aery gloom 
Melting away. Dire figures rose to view, 
The Deities of heaven in ail their might 
For our destruction ranged. Mescem'd as then 
Ail IHum sank in fiâmes, to earth were cast 
The glories of Neptunian Pergamus : 
Like as an ancient oak upon a mountain, 
Which woodmen hewing down with hatchet blows 
Labour and labour ; threatening long she stands. 
And bows the leafy honours of her head, 750 

Till after many a wound she groans her last 
And sever'd from the clift' in ruin falls. 

I quit the heights, and by my Parent led 
Thro' fiâmes and enemies a passage find ; 
, The weapons yield me room, the fiâmes retire : 
I reach'd my Eather's threshold, enter'd straight 
His ancient house ; but he, my spécial care, 
Whom to the mountains I would fain bave borne, 
Refiised to overHve his country's fall 

And suffer exile : Ye, whose blood — saith he — 760 

Is young and warm, whose vigour unimpair'd, 
Fly, if ye will : for me had longer life 
Been Heaven' s decree, this home it had preserv*d : 
Once to bave seen our city in the dust. 
Once to survive her capture, is enough, 
More than enough for me : thus, thus laid out 
Leave me, my children, take your last farewell ! 
Mj hand shall give me death ; perchance the foe 
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Will take compassion, coveting my spoil ; 

'Tis easy to forego a sepulchre. * 770 

Long hâve I dragg'd my days, abhorr'd of Heaven, 

Encumbering earth, since me th! Olympian King 

Smote with his thunder-blast and scathed with fire. 

So spake Anchises, and that sullen purpose 

Our weeping and our anguish could not malt ; 

My spouse and I, Ascanius, ail the bouse, 

Besougbt, conjnred bim — Father, would'st tbou madly 

Precipitate our doom ? — Yet be persists, 

Firm in bis first résolve and deaf to prayer. 

Again to arms in agony of soûl 780 

I tum*d me ; wbat resource, wbat cboice remain*d ? 
Didst tbou expect me bence to stir my foot 
Witbout Ancbises ? from a parent's lip 
Could sucb a tbougbt escape ? If Heaven ordain'd 
Tbat nougbt of tbis great city sbould survive ; 
If tbou art bent in Ilium's wreck to plunge 
Tbyself and tbine, tbe door to sucb a deatb 
Is open; Pyrrbus flusb'd witb Priam's blood 
Will soon be hère, wbo son in fatber's view, 
Wbo fatber at tbe altar massacres. 790 

Kind Motber, was't for tbis, from fire and sword 
Tbou savedst me, tbat I sbould see tbe foe 
In full possession of my sacred bome, 
Creusa, dear Ascanius, and my Sire 
AU sacrificed in one anotber's blood. 
My arms, my arms ! tbe last bour summons us : 
Restore me to tbe Argives, on tbe field 
Of hopeless battle let me fin d a grave ! 
Not ail to-day sball perisb unavenged ! 

Again witb steel I girded me, and fixing 800 

My arm witbin tbe sbield, an instant more 
Had burried fortb ; but at tbe doorway lo. 
Creusa tbrew berself ând clasp'd my feet 
And beld lulus to a sire's embrace : 
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If thou must go to perish, take us ail 

To share the worst with thee ; but if thy valour 

Sees any hope în anus, oh, first défend 

This dwelling ! Unto whom wouldst thou abandon 

Thy Sire, thy once call'd Wife, and infant Son ? 

Thus did she cry, and with her sobbing ail 810 

The house' resounded ; when a marvel strange 

Our notice drew : as there in sad distress 

We look'd upon our boy and held him both. 

An upright lock that crown'd his little head 

Was kindled into flame, a lambent light 

Glided along the surface of his hàir 

Innoxious, and about his temples play'd : 

We both in trépidation and alarm 

Were fain to brush away the buming looks. 

And quench with water that unnatural flame ; 820 

]N"ot so Anchises; he with eyes of joy 

Look'd upward, clasp'd his hands, and pray'd aloud : 

Omnipotent, if prayer can bend thy will, 

This once regard us ; if by piety 

"We merit any grâce, vouchsafe thine aid,* 

Father, and confirm thine auguries. 
Ere he had ended, thunder on the left 
Suddenly peal'd, a star athwart the night 
Shot like a blazing cresset from the sky ; 

Over the roof we saw it glide along 820 

Meteorous, till in th' Idaean wood 

'Twas lost ; a line of brightness ail distinct 

Its path was, and a sulphur smoke diffused : 

Then was my Sire convinced ; he rais'd him up, 

Praying to heaven and worshipping the star : 

1 stay no longer; wheresoe'er ye lead, 
Anchises will attend ye : save, oh save 
My house and grandson, Deities of Troy ! 
From you this omen cornes ; my country still 

In your protection lives ; I yield me now, 840 



\ 
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Nor hesitate, my Son, to foUow thee. 

Thus had he spoken, and the fiâmes had grown 

More audible, and toward us fiercely roll'd 

The tide of conflagration : Corne, dear Father, 

Be lifted on thèse shoulders ; I will bear thee 

A not unwelcome burden on my back ; 

Befall what may, our lot shall be the same ; 

One péril, one deliverance we will share : 

My little Son shall travel at our side. 

Creusa from behind our steps pursue ; 850 

Ye, my domestics, heed what I design ; 

Without the rampart on a hill there stands 

A ruin'd fane of Ceres, and hard by 

An ancient cypress, which our people's faith 

Has for long years religiously preserv'd ; 

Let ail by différent courses thither tend ; 

Thou, Father, in thine hand our Hearth-gods bear 

And sacred services ; for me, still fresh 

From bloody feats of battle, crime it were 

To handle them, till living streams hâve wash'd^^^^.x''^^^ 860 

The stains away. So saying, with a vest ^"'^^ 

And lion' s hide my neck and shoulders broad 

I cover'd o'er, and to the burden bent ; 

lulus to my right-hand link'd him close, 

After me tripping with unequal steps ; 

My wife at distance follow'd. Thro' the dusk 

We hurried on ; and me, who braved erewhile 

The banded hosts and missilery of Greece, 

Now every wind affrights, at every sound 

Fear for my burden and my little charge 870 

Disturbs, distracts me : soon as I approach'd 

The outer gâte, and thought me safe beyond 

Ail misadventure, on mine ear there rush'd 

A Sound of many footsteps, and my Sire 

But dimly catching view — ^neas, fly ! — 

Fly ! they are near ! — ^he cried — I see the glow 



^ 
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Of shields and glittering brass !~Some evil power 

Confused my sensés here ; for while in haste 

I left the road, and ran I knew not where, 

Alas ! Creusa — whether fatally 880 

She stopt betiind, or wander'd from the path, 

Or sat her weaiy down, I cannot tell — 

But never to my sight retum'd she more ; 

N"or I perceived her loss, nor took regard, 

Ere to the hill we came and holy fane 

Of ancient Ceres ; there we muster'd ail, 

And she was missing ; whither she had stray'd, 
'Not Son nor Consort nor companions knew : 
Whom raved I not against of Gods and men. 

Or what in ail the sacking of the town 890 

More cruel saw ? To comrades I commend ^ 

My Sire, Ascanius, and the Dardan Gods, 

And leave them in a corner of the vale ; 

Myself towards the city hasten back 

And don my shining panoply, resolv'd 

AU hazards to renew, to roam thro' Troy, 

And cast myself again in peril's way. 

First to the waU retuming and the gâtes 

Whose outlet in the darkness I had pass'd, 

My steps by observation I retrace, 900 

And look around me : *twas an awful time, 

The very silence chill'd my heart with fear : 

Thence to my home — if there, if haply there 

She might hâve wander'd — but an Argive force 

Had made irruption, and the house was fiU'd ; 

Soon to the roof were blown devouring flames, 

That sky ward in a gusty volume rose : 

To Priam's palace and the citadel 

Kepairing next, within an empty porch, 

The sanctuary of Juno, I descried 910 

Phœnix and dire Ulysses, guards to watch 

The booty chosen ; heaps on every sid© 
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Of Dardan treasure, plunder of the shriiies, 

Our holy- tables, cups of solid gold, 

And captive raimeiit ; boys and trembling dames 

Were ranged in long succession ail around : 

I ventur d even thro' the streets to roll 

The echoes of my voice, in agony 

Creusa call'd, again and yet again 

Her name repeating, vainly : while my search 920 

Thus wildly thro' the city I pursued, 

The form and image of my wretched Spouse 

Larger than life before mine eyes appear*d, 

And as in speechless trance, with hair on end, 

Aghast I stood, she comforted me thus : 

What boots it t® indulge in frantic grief, 

My Spouse beloved ? ITot unordain'd of Heaven 

Are thèse events : Creusais fellowship 

Olympian Jove and destiny forbid 

To carry hence : in exile thou must roam 930 

And plough a long immensity of sea, 

Until thou reach Hesperia's rich domain, 

Land of the brave, where glides the gentle ûow 

Of Lydian Tyber ; there thy troubles end ; 

A crown, a royal bride are promis'd thee : 

But for thy lost Creusa weep no more : 

I ne'er the seat of Myrmidons shall see 

Or proud Dolopians ; I, a Dardan princess, 

Daughter of hcavenly Tenus, ne' er shall go 

To be the servitrcss of Argive dames : 940 

Hère Cybelc detains me ; fare thee well. 

And love, oh, ever love thy Son and mine ! 

She ceas*d, and I would fain vsdth many teara 

Hâve answor'd, but she vanish'd into air : 

Thrice I essay'd to fold her in my arms, 

Thrice from my vain embrace the phantom jled, 

Like visionary sleep or empty wind. 

The night was thus fax spent, and I at length 
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Eejoin my friends ; there wonder'd I to find 

A mighty confluence gather'd to the spot, 950 

Matrons and youths and men, a piteous crowd, 

Ready with hearts and fortunes, wheresoe'er 

I chose to lead them exiles o'er the deep, 

To foUow me. And now on Ida's top 

Kose Lucifer, and usher*d in the dawn ; 

Achaians held the gâtes in strong blockade ; 

Help there was none ; I took my Father up, 

And journey'd onward to the mountain-side. 



JEÎ^EID III. 



THE AKGUMENT. 



iBneas proceeds in liis narrative. The Trojans, after building their fleet, 
sail to the coaat of Thrace, but are diverted from fixing their settle- 
ment there by an apparition of Polydorus, son of Priam, who had 
been murdered by a Prince of the country. Thence they steer for 
Belos, where they are warned by Apollo to seek the original land 
of their ancestors. This they suppose to be Crète, from which 
Teucer had anciently corne ; and accordingly they sail for that 
island, and establish themselves in it for some time, until a plague 
breaks out, and -Sîneas is admonished in a dream, liiat the place of 
his destination is Italy, the land from which Bardanus formerly 
emigrated. Thereupon they recommence their voyage, and are 
driven by a storm to the Strophad islands, where they encounter 
the Harpies ; after which they land on the coast of Epirus, and 
visit Helenus, son of Priam, who had succeeded to a portion of the 
kingdom of Pyrrhus, and married Andromache, widow of Hector, 
He gives them advice and supplies for the fleet. They then sail 
along the eastern coast of Italy, and land on the Sicilian shore in 
the neighbourhood of Mount JEtna and the région of the Cydops. 
Hère they find one of the companions of Ulysses, who had been left 
behind, and who wams them of their dauger in that place. The 
Giant Polyphemus pursues them into the sea, but they^^ape, and, 
avoiding the straits between Scylla and Charybdis, coast along the 
south of the island to Drepanum, where they land, and where 
-2Eneas loses his Father. ïhis was the place they were sailing 
from when the tempest cast them upon the shores of Carthage. 



When it had pleas'd the Gods to overtum 
Priâmes impérial state and Asia's realm 
Xlnmeriting ; when Ilium's pride lay low, 
And smoked in ashes the I^eptunian towers ; 
"We far away by heavenly omens driven 
To seek unpeopled shores our fleet beneath 
Antandrus and the rocks of Ida bidld, 
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Uncertain where to travel, where to rest 

Fate would allow : there muster we our crew : 

It was the prime of summer, when my Sire 10 

To trust our sails to fortune gave command ; 

I wept to leave the port, my native shore, 

And plains where Ilium stood, as on the deep 

I làunch'd an exile, with my friands, my son, 

My Hearth-gods and the Beities of Troy. 

Far stretches over land the realm of Mars, 
Where once Lycurgus held his cruel sway, 
Possest by Thracians, people of the plough, 
To us in happier times by common faith 
And ancient hospitality allied. 20 

Thither I steer'd, and on the winding shore 
My first walls inauspiciously began, 
My people naming JEneads from their chief : 
To Tenus and the Powers whoe'er my work 
Beûiended I prepared upon the beach 
A sacrifice ; a shining bull to Jove 
Th' intended offering stood : it happ'd, in view 
A bushy knoU there was, with comel thick 
And myrtle, shooting into spearlike rods ; 
TJp to the grove I went, for leafy shade 30 

To wreath my altars, and the saplings green 
Essay'd to pluck, when, monstrous to relate, 
From the first plant, whose fibres from the root 
I sever, trickles forth a gory stream 
Spotting with stain the ground ; a chilly horror 
Curdled my blood, a trembUng shook my frame ; 
Yet venturing again, a second twig 
I pluck' d, the latent causes to explore ; 
Again black drops come issuing from the rind : 
Perplext with doubt, the "Woodnymphs I besought, ^ 40 

And Mars, protector of the Getan fields. 
Thèse omens to avert or happier send ; 
But when with stronger efforts a third shoot 
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Bending my knees against the sand I pull, 
How wiU it task belief ? A piteous groan 
And words from earth ascending reach'd mine ear : 
-^neas, wherefore rend me ? Spare, oh spare 
The bnried, nor pollute thy pions hands. 
To thee no alien, Trojan-bom am I ; 

Not from a senseless tree this blood distils : 5t) 

Fly from a cruel land, a greedy shore ! 
I once was Polydorus : hère I feU Y 

"With javeUns pierced, which shooting into iife 
Grew over me, a crop of rooted steel. 
Bewilder'd and amazed I stood awhile 
AVith hair erect, voice cleaving to my jawff : 
This Polydorus with a heap of gold 
Had Priam to the care of Thracia's king 
Sent secretly, distrusting in the arms 

Of then beleaguer'd Troy : the treacherous King, €0 

When Ilium's power was broke, her fortune gone, 
Siding with Agamemnon and the Greeks, 
Slew Polydorus and the treasure seized. 
Accursed thirst of gold, to what wilt thou 
"Not drive the human breast ? My fear shook off, 
I to Anchises and our chosen lords 
Eelate the prodigy, and ask their will : 
AU vote to leave th' inhospitable coast "^ 
With treason stain'd, and launch our fleet for sail : 
His obsequies to Polydorus paying 70 

A tomb we raise, and altars to the Dead 
With dark-blue fillets and black cypress bind ; 
Our dames with hair disheveU^d stand to moum ; 
Warm frothy bowls of milk and sacred blood 
We offer, in his grave the spirit lay, 
Call him aloud, and bid our last farewelL 
Soon as the calm of waters and the call 
Of breezy Auster lured us to the main, 
My comrades crowd the strand and launch their ships ; 
3^ 2 
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From port we sail ; land, cities fade from view. 80 

In the mid sea a sacred island stands 
To Dons and ^gaean I^eptnne dear ; . 
Which floating once the pious Archer God 
Made fast, with hilly Gyarus bound in 
And Myconos, a habitable shore 
Thenceforth to be, unshaken by the winds. 
For this our course we bent, in safety hère 
Our weary gallies moor'd ; the holy city 
As landing with dévotion we survey, 

Eling Anius meets us, (King and Priest was he,) 90 

With fillets and Phœbean laurel crown'd ; 
Who greeting as an ancient friend my Sire, 
And joining hands in amity, we pass 
XTnder the royal roof. To Phœbus I 
Paid worship in his ancient marble dôme : 
Great God of Thymbra, give to weary men 
A home, a nation, and a settlement ; 
Préserve a second Ilium, snatcht from Greeks 
And fell Achilles ! Whither must we roam ? 
Whom take for guide ? Where seek a resting-place ? 100 
Speak by some sign, and manifest thy will î 
Thus had I pray'd, when sudden ail around 
The laurels and the holy threshold shook, 
The mountain trembled, from th' unveiled shrine 
The tripod moan'd, and, as to earth we fell 
In révérence, to our ears a voice was borne : 
Ye hardy sons of Troy, the land wherein 
Ye first had root shaU to her fruit fui soil 
Welcome ye back ; your ancient mother seek ; 
There o'er the world th' ^nean house shall reign, 110 

Their children's children and posterity. 
So spake the God, and ail were wild with joy, 
Asking what place was meant, and whither Phœbus 
To steer commanded, whither to retum. 
My Sire, revolving legends of old time, 
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Thus counsell^d : Heaxken, lords, and leam your hopes : 
In middle sea lies Crète, the isle of Jove, 
With Ida's mount, the cradle of our race, 
A. hundred cities and a ÛTiitful realm. 

Hence Teucer, if I right remember, came, 120 

Our ancestor, who on Khœtean shores 
His kingdom fixt : Troy was not then, nor heights 
Of Pergamus, but in the vale they dwelt : 
Hence guardian Cybele, her mystic rites, 
Her tinkling cymbals and Idasan grove, 
And lions hamess'd to her matron car. 
Then let us follow where the Gods invite, 
Appease the winds, and seek the Gnossian realm, 
Not distant far ; with help of Mendly Jove, 
A third mom brings us to the Cretan isle. 130 

He spake, and honour to the altars paid, 
A bull to I^eptune slew, a buU to thee, 
Bright Phœbus, to the Zéphyrs a white ewe, 
A black one to propitiate the Storm. 
A flying rumour reach'd us, that his throne 
Idomeneus a fugitive had left, 
And Cretan fields, forsaken by the foe, 
Lay open to our venture : thus assured 
We leave th* Ortygian port, and aU along 
By !N"axos and her Mœnad-trodden hills, 140 

Olearos, Donysa's headland green, 
And marble Paros, over narrow seas 
Gemm'd by the clustering Cyclads coast our way. 
From ship to ship the cries of seamen peal ; 
Crète and our Ancestors ! they shouted ail : 
A breeze to stemage rising wafts our sail. 
And soon we make the Corybantian shore. 
I haste to build the city of my hopes, 
Pergamea calling it ; the name weU pleas'd ; 
I urge my comrades to'embrace their home, 150 

And raîse défensive walls ; and soon our ships 
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"Were haul'd upon the beach, our youth on marriage 

And tilth of newly-gotten fields intent ; 

I was allotting property and gronnd ; 

"When ail at once firom poison in the air 

A dire distemper on the people fell, 

Blight upon trees and corn ; a year of death ; 

Men sickening waste away, or drag their limbs 

But feebly, Sinus bums the stérile plain, 

Herbs wither, crops no nourishment supply : 160 

Anchises to the Delian God exhorts 

To measure back our way, again with prayer 

The counsel of his oracle to seek, 

"Whither he would command us, where allow 

To end our troubles and to find repose. 

'Twas night, and earthly créatures were at rest ; 
The sacred images, our Phrygian Gods, 
Whom I had rescued from the smoking fiâmes 
Of Ilium, now in slumber as I lay, 

Eefore me seem'd to stand, in light reveal'd 1 70 

"Where streaming moonbeams thro' the lattice shone ; 
Thèse words they spake and quieted my cares : 
What Phœbus in Ortygia might hâve told, 
He spares thy joumey hence and teUs thee now, 
His counsel to thy chamber sends by us : 
Thee and thy fortune we hâve folio w'd stiU 
Since Ilium fell, we cross' d the wave with thee, 
"We to the stars will thy descendants raise, 
And to their city give impérial sway. 

Thou mighty walls for mighty people build, 180 

And from the toHs of exile never shrink ; 
Eut hère thou may'st not linger ; not in Crète 
The Delian Phœbus gave command to dwell. 
A place there is which Greeks Hesperia call. 
An ancient country, rich in fruitful glèbe, 
Puissant in arms ; where once Œnotrians dwelt^ 
Eut later tribes Italia from their prince 
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Hâve named it. Thîs to us of right belongs ; 
ïïence Dardanus and old lasius came, 
To whom our nation' s origin we trace. 190 

AroTise thee, to Anchises bear with joy 
This faithful warning, 'tis Apollo's will, 
Ausonian lands and Corythus to seek ; 
A Cretan kingdom Jupiter dénies. 
Eous*d by such vision and the voice divine, 
(It was no dream ; methought eacb countenance 
Each face and veiled brow distinct I saw. 
And sweat was pouring over aU my limbs ;) 
I started from my couch, uplift my hands 
"With prayer to heaven, and scatter on my hearth 2Ô0 

The virgin incense ; thèse dévotions paid, 
I to Anchises ail the taie unfold ; 
My Sire the double parentage confest, 
Th' ambiguous race, and where he was deceived ' 
The later home mistaking for the old. 
Thon heir of Trojan destinies — ^he cried — 
Cassandra, she alone, I now remember, 
Of such a possibility forewam'd ; 
She of our promis' d glories offc would speak, 
Oft of Kesperia and Italian realms ; '210 

Yet who could think that ever men of Troy 
Should reach Hesperia's coast ? or who beHeved 
Cassandra then ? To Phœbus let us yield, 
And take him for our guide to happier fortune. 
"We cheerftdly obey, again our home 
Abandon, and, a few behind us left, 
"With outspread canvass launch upon the deep. 
When open sea we gain'd, the land no more 
In prospect, sky and océan aU around, 
Thick vapours gather'd o'er us, charged with rain 220 

And tempest ; darkness lour'd upon the wave ; 
Winds break the sea, and ndghty billows roU ; 
Our fleet is tost and scatter'd on the waste 
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Of waters ; ail the air and face of heaven 

With blackest night are shrouded, broken only 

jBy fréquent flashes of the thnndercloud ; 

"We driven from our course we knew not where 

Ail blindly, (Palinurus night from day 

Disceming not, his track in such a sea 

Confessiîctg to hâve lost,) three darksome daya 230 

Three starless nights upon the tempest ride : 

On the fourth mom land opens to the view 

Her distant rising hills and roUing smoke ; 

We drop the sail, and rising to our oars 

Dash up the foam and sweep the azuré ûelds. 

First on the Strophad coast our shatter'd fleet 

Found refuge ; islands in th' lonian main 

The Greeks name Strophads ; where Celœno dire 

And Sister Harpies dwell, since they were driven 

From halls of Phineus and their wonted boards : 240 

Monsters more hideous, a more baleful scourge 

Did never issue from the Stygian lake : 

Birds with the face of woman, such they seem, 

With clawlike hands, a maw with ordure foui, 

Lank cheeks, that with etemal hunger pine. 

Welanded from the port, and soon descry 

Fat herds of oxen grazing in the meads, 

And goats without a keeper ; steel in hand, 

We rush upon the booty, call the Gods 

And Jove himself to share, then on the beach 250 

Dispose our couches, and the feast begin ; 

When sudden from the hiUs with dreadful swoop 

And clang of pinions dart the Harpies down, 

And snatch away the méats, with touch unclean 

Defiling aU, and screaming as they âed 

Leave a dire stench behind. Again did we 

In the seclusion of a hollow rock, 

TJnder the gloom of trees, our tables fix, 

Our altars kindle ; but the greedy swanu 
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(Now from a différent quarter where they lurk'd) 260 

Pounce on the board again, with mouth and talons 

Polluting our repast : I bid my troop 

Take anns, to battle with the odious race ; 

Obedient to my voice, they range their swords 

In ambush on the grass, and hide from view 

Their shining bucklers ; instant, as the sound 

Of whirring pinions on the beach was heard, 

Misenus with his trumpet from a rock 

Gave signal ; on they rush, a novel war 

Against those seabirds with the steel to wage ; 270 

But plumes and bides impassive to our blows 

Bemock us, and the Harpies soaring off 

Their mangled prey and filthy footmarks leave ; . 

Celœno only^ prophetess of woe, 

Perch'd on a cliif, and shrieked this rueful strain : 

Thus would ye pay us for our slaughter*d bulls, 

Children of Priam ? battle must ye try ? 

Drive the poor Harpies from their native kingdom ? 

Then listen to my words and heed them well ; 

What Jove to Phœbus, Phœbus told to me, 280 

And I the Fury-Queen to you pronounce : 

Por Italy ye sail ; with helpfol winds 

Italy shall ye reach, in port arrive ; 

But ne'er enclose your city with a wall, 

Till famine, the avenger of our wrong, 

Force ye for méat your tables to devour. 

She spake, and to the woody covert fled ; 

A sudden horror my companions cldll'd, 

Their spirits fell ; nor thought was more of arms. 

But pardon of those créatures to implore, 290 

Or Goddesses were they or birds obscène. 

Anchises with extended palm, with prayer 

And duteous vows, invoked the Powers of heaven : 

Avert this threat ! he cries ; annul the curse, 

And spare a pious people ! then commanda 
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To eut the cable and to loose from shore. 

A south wind stretcht the canvass ; on we go 

Plonghing our way, as wind and helmsman guide : 

Soon in mid sea appear Zacynthian woods, 

Dulichium, Same, and the rocky steep 300 

Of Neritos : we hurry to escape 

The cliiFs of Ithaca, Laertian realms, 

Cursing a land that nurst the dire Ulysses. 

Next on our sight the cloudy summits loom 

Of mount Leucate, and Apollo's fane, 

The dread of sailors ; whither with fatigue 

Our course we bend, and reach the little town, 

Fast to the moorings hère our vessels bind. 

Safe thus beyond our hopes, we pay to Jove 

His lustral worship, votive altars bum, 310 

And Trojan games on Actian shores renew ; 

My countrymen with oily shoulders bare 

Practise the wrestling of their native land, 

Pleas'd to hâve shunn'd so many towns of Greece, 

And held thro' midst of enemies their flight. 

Meanwhile the Sun around the year revolves, 

And icy Winter with her northem blasts 

Roughens the wave. A shield of hollow brass, 

Which erst great Abas wore, before the porch 

I hung conspicuous, with a verse inscribed : 320 

-^neas this from victor Argives won. 

Again at my command are ail aboard, 

Our zealous seamen on the benches ranged, 

Brushing the plains of océan : soon are lost 

Phœacia's airy towers ; we skim along 

Epirus, enter the Chaonian port, 

And up to high Buthrotus wend our way. 

A taie incredible hère fill'd our ears, 
That Helenus the son of Priam reign'd 
O'er colonies of Greeks, the bed and throne 330 

Of Pyrrhus holding ; to a Trojan lord 
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Andromâche was wedded once again : 

I marvell'd much, yet bum'd with strong désire 

To greet my friend, his fortune étrange to leam : 

Inland I bend my steps, and leave the coast : 

It chanced to be a mouming solemn day 

Kept by the Trojan dame at Hector's tomb, 

An empty tomb, which sbe of turf had rais'd 

With altars twain devoted to her grief: 

There in a grove snburban then was she 31Q 

By a new Simois, offering to the Dead 

ffis ghostly feast, and calling on his name : 

But when of my approach and Phrygian arms 

She caught the startlin'g vision, blank she stood 

And rooted to the spot with chilly fear ; 

Her sensés fail'd her, and in swoon she sank ; 

After long time with pain recover'd spake : 

Is it thyself, a messenger of earth ? 

Livest thou, son of Tenus ? or, if life 

Be parted, where is Hector ? At thèse words 350 

She to the passion of her grief gave vent, 

"Weeping and wailing ; shaken by the scène, 

With broken voico I murmur*d a reply : 

'Tis real what thou seest ; I live indeed, 

My life thro' ail extremities drag on : 

But thou, to what reverses art thoit faUen, 

Widow'd of such a spouse ? Hath aught retum'd 

Of worthier fortune ? Hector' s once beloved, 

Hast thou the yoke of Pyrrhus yet to bear ? 

She answer'd with faint voice and eyes deject : 360 

Thrice happy was Polyxena, condemn'd 

At the foe's tomb and under walls of Troy 

To perish ; ne'er allotted for a prize, 

To live a slave and share a victor's bed ! 

I from my buming country o'er the sea 

Dragg'd by that savage Prince, AchiUes' heir, 

Him and his pride endured, a child to him 
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In slavery bore, who courting afterward 
The hand of Spartan-bom Hermione, 

Me to my fellow-captive Helenus 870 

For wife divorcing gave. But him at length 
Orestes, mad to lose a promis' d bride, 
And furious with imexpiated crime, 
In ambusb at Apollo's altar slew : 
His kingdom then divided, part by gifb 
- Hatb pass'd to Helenus, who ail thèse plains 
From Trojan Chaon hath Chaonia call'd. 
And on the hiUs another Hium rais'd 
And towers of Pergamus. But say, what chance 
Hath brought ye hither dreaming not of us ? 380 

Whât winds hâve wafted ye ? what power impell'd ? 
The boy Ascanius ? Doth he yet survive ? 
Whom thou at Troy — 
A mother's loss doth he remember stiU ? 
Doth the example of his eme and sire 
Spur him to glory and adventurous deeds ? 
Andromache was thus her fruitless grief 
Outpouring, when her consort Priam's son 
Down from the city vrith a numerous train 
Attended came ; his countrymen he knew, 390 

With kindest welcome to his threshold leads. 
And mingles tears of joy with every word. 
Proceeding straight his Pergamus I view, 
His Uttle Troy, a copy of the old, 
I recognise a scanty Xanthian stream, 
Embrace the likeness of a Scœan gâte : 
My comrades aU in ample porches lodged 
Enjoy the city' s hospitable cheer, 
Quaffing the winecup in the royal hall, 
"Where rich repasts on golden service shine. 400 

A second day had pass'd ; and breezy winds 
Invited us ; already swell'd the sail ; 
Thus with entreaty I accost the Seer : 
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Dardanian Prince, interpréter of Heaven, 

To whom the bays and tripods of Apollo 

His prescient mind reveal ; who read'st the stars, 

Language of birds and omens of their flight ; 

Instruct me thon ; since oracles foretell 

A prospérons voyage, Gods command me steer 

For Italy, and seek a distant land ; 410 

Only the Harpy dire Celaeno's cnrse 

Sounds in mine ear portentous, days of wrath * 

And loathsome famine threatening : but oh say 

Whither, to scape from péril, shall I tum ? 

What do, to overcome calamity ? 

The Prophet, having first with oxen slain 

Appeas'd the Gods, the fillets from his head 

Unbinding, led me to Apollo's fane ; 

Aw'd by the holy présence there I stand, 

And hear his priestly voice divining thus : 420 

Goddess-bom Prince, that mighty auspices 

Conduct thee o'er the deep, is plain reveal'd ; 

So Jupiter ordains, to his design 

Euling events and issues. I to thee, 

That safely thou mayst jpass thèse unknown seas 

And reach th' Ausonian port, of many things 

Pew will expound : the rest is hid by fate 

From Helenus, or Juno seals his tongue. 

Leam first that Italy, which thou so near 

Supposest, and prepar'st in ignorance 430 

To make the neighbouring ports, is yet far oif 

"With length of lands impassable between : 

Thine oars must quiver in Sicilian waves, 

Thy fleet th' Ausonian main, th' infernal lakes 

Must visit, and ^aean Circe's isle. 

Ere in a city thou canst dwell secure. 

A sign is promis' d ; treasure up my words : 

When in thine hour of trouble thou shalt find 

TJnder the hollies of a lonelv stream 
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A huge white sow, with thirty litter'd young 440 

White as the dam and suckled at her breast ; 

There shalt thou build thy city, there repose. 

Fear not the tables ye must once devour ; 

Eate will find means and Phœbus hear your caJl. 

Thèse tracts of coast, Italia's nearest boum, 

"Wash'd by our middle tide, I charge thee shun : 

Malignant Greeks are 'stablish'd aU around ; 

Hère hâve Narycian Locrians b'iilt their walls ; 

Idomeneus the Lyctian with his power 

Hath grasp*d Salentine plains, and Philoctetes 450 

Intrench' d him in Petilia's little town. 

Omit not, when the océan ye hâve cross'd 

And building altars pay your vows on shore, 

Your heads to cover with a purple veil, 

Lest the intrusion of some hostile face 

The sacrifice disturb, the omens mar : 

This custom thou and thine religions keep, 

That to your pious race it may descend. 

"Wlien on your voyage to Sicilia's isle 

The wind shall waft ye, and his narrow strait 460 

Pelorus open, on the larboard run, 

Make circuit round the coast, but shun the right : 

'Tis thought, thèse régions by some earthquake rent 

In bygone âges (what can time not change ?) 

Asunder burst ; both lands tUl then were one ; 

Sea rush'd between, and from th' Italian side 

Cut off Trinacria, towns and opposite fields 

Severing with inlet of her narrow tide. 

The right coast ScyUa guards ; upon the left 

Implacable Charybdis yawning shows 470 

Her steep abyss ; thrice in the greedy gulf 

She sucks a sea of billows, up again 

Spouts them in air, and laves the starry pôle. 

ScyUa within a darksome cave abides, 

Her head displaying, vessels to the cHfT 
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With lure to draw ; a womaa to the waist 

Witli virgin's bosom fair, but ail below 

Sea-monster, womb of wolf with dolphin's tail. 

'Twere better round Pachyne's extremest verge 

Compass to fetch, aud suffer long delay, 480 

Than once in Scylla's cavem to hâve seen 

Her fonn misshapen and her barking rocks. 

Yet' more ; if Helenus hath any craft 

To read the future, if his soûl with truth 

ApoUo Alla ; this counsel above aU 

I urge, again repeating and again : 

Adore great Juno's Godhead ; Juno's might 

Propitiate, Son of Yenus, and her anger 

With gifts and supplications overcome. 

Thus from Trinacria to th' Italian realm 490 

A passage thou shalt win, and safe access 

To Cumae's town, the lake and sounding grèves 

Of dread Avemus : there shalt thou behold 

The frantic priestess, who her song of fate 

Sings in a rocky ceU, and notes it down 

To leaves committing ; ail the leafy scroUs 

In order ranges she, and in the cave 

Apart disposes ; but in rank or place 

They bide not long ; for soon the opening door 

Disturbs them, with the faintest breath of wind 500 

Blown frustrate, flying o'er the hollow rock j 

'Not doth the Virgin to replace them care, 

Or join her verse again ; without response 

The suitors go, and curse the Sibyl's cave. 

Thou the delay or murmurs of thy crew 

Regard not ; though the breezes court your sail. 

And briskly might ye navigate the deep, 

Still seek the holy Maid, and humbly sue 

Her oracle, imploring to the fates 

Her voice and tongue to loosen : thus besought 510 

She of Italian people, coming wars, 
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Misfortunes how to shun and how to bear, 
Foreknowledge will impart, and speed thy fortune. 
So much to speak is lawful. Now go forth, 
And raise by deeds our Ilium to the skies. 

Such inspirations of his friendly soûl 
The Seer pronounced ; then orders for the fleet 
Présents of massy gold and ivory carv'd, 
And heaps of silver to be stow'd aboard, 
And Dodonaean cauldrons ; therewithal 520 

A corslet fast with rings and golden twine,' 
A plumy crested morion, once the arms 
Of Keoptolemus : nor he forgot 
Anchises in his bounty, nor my crew 
Supplied not with recruit of naval stores, 
Pilots and oars and steeds. My Sire meanwhile 
Commands to fit the tackle tight and trim, 
Eeady to catch the favourable breeze : 
Whom Helenus with bénédiction warm 
Accosting spake : Anchises, care of Heaven, 530 

Chosen of loveliest Yenus, rescued twice 
From flames of Pergamus ; before thee lies 
Ausonia's earth ; embrace it with your sails ; 
And yet not this, for ye must steer beyond it ; 
Par distant is the tract of Italy 
Which Phœbus promises. Go, Pather, blest 
"With a Son' s piety ! "No more will I 
Detain thee, or delay the rising winds. 

Andromache, (the parting hour her grief 
Eecalling,) no less bounteous than her lord, 540 

A Phrygian mantle for Ascanius brings 
And vestures gold-embroider'd, loading him 
With présents of the loom : take thèse — she said — 
Prom Hector' 8 wife, memorials of herhand, 
Proofs of Andromache' s enduring love, 
Last tokens of thy kindred ; sweetest Boy, 
Sole image of my lost Astyanax ! 
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Thus carried he his eyes, his hands, his face ; 

î^ow had his youthftd bloom been such as thine ! 

I spake with gushing tears my last farewell : 550 

Live and be happy ye, wbose fortune stands 

Accomplish'd ! we are call'd from change to change. 

Ye hâve yaur peaceful rest, no seas to ptengh, 

'No Italy still vanishing to find : 

An image of Scamander ye behold, 

A new-built Troy, with auspices, I pray, 

More cheering, and removed from Argive rage. 

If e'er on Tyber's bank I corne to dwell 

And view a settled nation of my own, 

We kin and neighbours, both from Dardanus 560 

Descended, sharers of a common fate, 

Will of Epirus and Hesperia then 

One Troy in spirit make ; which evermore 

May we and ours in brotherhood préserve. 

Close to Ceraunian hills our course We held, 
The nearest crossing to Italia*s coast : 
The sun 'gan sink, and mountain-shadows fell ; 
Leaving a chosen few to watch on deck, 
We stretch upon the welcome lap of earth 
Our weary limbs, along the sandy beach 570 

Kefreshing us with dewy slumber lie : 
The night thro' half her circle by the hours 
No sooner had been led, than brisk from sleep 
Eose Palinurus, and explored the winds, 
Listening to catch their whispers with his ear ; 
Stars gliding in the silent heaven he notes, 
Arcturus and the Hyads, either Bear 
Observing, and Orion arm'd with gold ; 
Which when he saw without a cloud serene, 
From stem he gave the signal ; up we spring 580 

Hasting aboard, and spread our flying sail. 
The face of moming blush' d and stars had fled, 
When plains of Italy and hills we saw 
o 
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In the dim distance : Ttaly ! exclaim'd 

Achates ; Italy ! my comrades ail, 

TVith loud salute of joy : Anchises wreath*d 

A massy bowl, and filling full with wine, 

Madc invocation from the lofty stern : 

Ye Powers of earth and sea, that rule the tempest, 

Assist and guide us with your gentle gales. 590 

Frcshen'd the breeze, and open'd clear to view 

A harbour and Minerva's rock-built fane ; 

Our seamen farl the canvass, pull to shore : 

The harbour westward bcnds into a bow, 

Th* objected cliffs are lash'd with foamy surf, 

And towering at the entrance downward slope 

With double waU ; itself, as wo approach, 

Is hid, and in from shore the temple Aies. 

ïïere, a first omen, horses four we saw 

Cropping the grassy mead, ail snowy white : 600 

Strange land, thou bringest war : Anchises cried : 

Horses are arm'd for war, and therefore war 

This herd denounce ; yet horses hâve bcen tanght 

To draw the chariot and to bear the rein 

In yoke harmonious ; hope there is of peace. 

Then to the bearer of the sounding -^gis, 

Who first received us in our joy, we pray, 

Before her altars don our Phiygian veil. 

And heedful of the prophètes chief behest 

Her bidden offerings bum to Argive Juno : 610 

Thèse cérémonies done, our vows absolv'd, 

"We brace the sailyard and the points we tum, 

Not daring in that neighbourhood of Greeks 

Our sojoum to prolong. Tarentum*s bay, 

From Hercules (if famé be true) renown'd, 

Was soon in prospect ; opposite there rose 

Lacinian Juno and the heights of Caulon, 

Shipwrecking Scylacaeum, and far oif 

Trinacrian ^tna looming o'er the deep : 
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Groans of tlie sea were heard, a stunning noise 620 

Of breakers and of billow-beaten cliffs, 

The hiss of fretful slioals and boiling sand : 

Charybdis this must be : my Sire exclaim'd : 

Thèse were the rocks that Helenus foretold ; 

Pull, comrades, pull, and save us with your oars : 

As he commanded, Palinurus first 

To larboard strongly drove the roaring prow, 

To larboard ail their oars and canvass bend ; 

"We on a ridge of waters to the sky 

Are lifted, down to Erebus again 630 

Sink with the falling wave ; thrice howl'd the rocks 

Within tlieir stony caverns, thrice we saw 

The splash*d-up foam upon the lights of heaven : 

Weary at length, by wind and sun forsook, 

We float unknowing to Cyclopian shores. 

The port is wide and shelter'd from the winds : 
But thundershocks are heard from ^tna nigh, 
Whence oft the force of subterranean fire 
Bursts, shooting in a whirlwind pitchy black 
Cinders and halls of flame that liok the stars ; 640 

Sometimes the molten entrails of the rock 
Yomiting up she casts, mass after mass 
Ascending chokes the air, while from her depths 
With throes convulsive ail the mountain moans : 
Enceladus, they say, with blasted Hmbs 
Lies prison' d undemeath, with ail the weight 
Of JEtna's mountain laden ; bis firebreath 
Shoots thro* her fuell'd caves, and, whensoe'er 
He shifts his weary side, shaken is ail 

Trinacria round, and heaven bedimm'd with smoke. 650 

Ail the night long thèse horrors we endured 
In shelter of a wood ; whence came the noise, 
We saw not ; starlight in the sky was none, 
Nor glimmer visible, but ail obscure, 
And clouds of misty vapeur hid the moon. v,^ 
2 
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When Lucifer had usher'd in the daTrn, 

And humid shades 'gan melt in morning light, 

The figure of a man uncoutli and strange, 

Wom to the bone with leanness, barely clad, 

Dut issued from the woods, and toward us held 660 

Imploring anns ; we look'd, and there we saw 

A grisly beard, a garment pinn*d with thoms, 

Filth woful ; for the rest, a Greek was he, 

And late a soldier in the wars of Troy. 

When Dardan dress and armour he descried, 

A moment in suspense and fear he stopt, 

His impulse checking ; in an iustant more 

Came running to the beach with cries and tears : 

Oh, I conjure ye, by the Powers of Heaven, 

The orbs of light and this the air we breathe, 670 

Take me, ye Trojans, carry me away, 

I care not whither ! True, I am a Greek, 

Came in a Grecian galley to besîege 

The hearths of Ilium ; I confess my crime ; 

"Would ye hâve vengeance, cast me iu the wave, 

Scatter me piecemeal : perish if I must. 

Oh ! let me perish by the hands of men ! 

He clasp'd my knees, and falling on his own, 

Clung to me fast ; I urged him to déclare 

His name and lineage, and avow his griefs ; 680 

Anchises, to encourage him the more, 

The right-haud's pledge of safety freely gave, 

And he, relieved of fear, proceeded thus : 

My native land was Ithaca, my name 

Is Achemenides ; and in the train 

Of evil-starr'd Ulysses I for Troy 

Left Adamastus my poor father*s home ; 

Would I had stay'd his humble lot to share ! 

Hère my companions in the Cyclop's den 

Forgot and left me, in their haste to 'scape 690 

That horrid threshold. Drearisome and vast 
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The cave is, and with gory offal strewn : 

The Cyclop with his tallness threats the sky ; 

Ye Gods, avert such pests from human kind ! 

Of nature savage, hideous to behold, 

He eats the flesh and blood of slaughter'd men. 

Two of OUI hapless friends with hand enormous 

I saw him grasp, recumbent as he lay, 

And dash them on the floor ; a brainy flood 

Spirted aloft, and on the lintel swam : 700 

I saw him chew the fleshy gobbets raw, 

And the warm limbs were quivering in his teeth : 

Yet 'scaped he not revenge : nor tamely bore 

Such wrongs Ulysses, nor in that extrême 

Porgot his cunning : soon, with ravin gorged 

And stupefied with wine, the giant drops 

His heavy head reclining, ail his bulk 

Stretching across the den, ^nd there he lies 

Spewing a filthy parbreake of his meal, 

Wine mixt with blood ; we, praying to the Gods, 710 

Take our allotted posts, and standing round 

Bore with a pointed brand his monster eye, 

A single eyeball, for he had but one, 

Half hidden undemeath his shaggy brow, 

Eound like a solar disk or Argive shield : 

Thus with great joy our comrades we avenge. 

But fly, ye Trojans, eut your cables, fly ! 

Por such as Polyphemus hundred more 

Cyclopian giants in this région dwell ; 

Like him they range the mountains, in a cave 720 

Pen fleecy flocks, and press their milky dugs. 

Three moons hâve fill'd their homs, and still alone 

Hère amid lairs of beasts I drag my life 

In woods and déserts, viewing from a clifF 

The Cyclops, trembling at their voice and tread ; 

Berries and ston^ comels, herbs and roots 

Hâve yielded me a meagre sustenance. 
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Casting my eyes ail round, your welcome fleet, 

First hope of my deliverance, I espied ; 

I ran, whate'er it was, to give me up ; 730 

Enough to hâve escaped that impious race ; 

Ye may destroy me by what death ye will. 

Scarce had he spoken, JËrom a height we saw 
The shepherd Polyphemus with his flock 
In giant bulk descending to the shore ; 
Horrible shapeless monster, there he was, 
His huge eye quench'd : a piny trunk in hand 
Serves for a staff and guide ; his fleecy train 
Attend him, they the solace of his woe, 
His sole delight ; a pipe was at his back : 740 

When deep enough he stood to touch the wave, 
He washes from the socket of his eye 
The jelly blood, with gnashing of his teeth 
And groaning ; in the middledepth he strode, 
Xor yet the waters wet his lofty sides : 
We hurry to embark, and put on board 
Our suppliant well deserving, silently 
The moorings loose, and prone upon our oars 
Begin to brush the waters ; quick and sharp 
The Giant tUrn'd him as he heard the splash, 750 

But impotent to reach us with his arm, 
Or in pursuit to wade th' lonian deep, 
A mighty shout he gave, that echoing shook 
Hesperia's mainland and the distant seas, 
While ^tna from her caves responsive roar'd : 
Kous'd at the call from wood and mountain haste 
The Cyclops rushing down, and fill the shore ; 
There the ^tnaean brothers, vainly ail 
Knitting their brows and lifting heads to heaven, 
A dreadful council stood, like some tall grove 760 

Of oaks or cony cypresses, that rear ^ 
To Cynthia or to Jove their solemn shade : * 
Tearprom^ted us, where'er the breeze would bear. 
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To shift our cables and to spread our sail ; — ^ 
But Scylla nor Charybdis to approach 
Had Helenus permitted, either aide 
Presenting an alternative of death ; 
And backward we resolv'd our course to bend ; 
When to our timely succour down the strait 
A brisk nortbwester from Pelorus blew ; 770 

Beyond Pantagia*8 mouth of living stone, 
Beyond the creek of Megara, the basin 
Of lowly Thapsus, rapidly we fly ; 
A guide was Achemenides, the road 
Retracing with his hapless chief explored. 
In the Sicanian bay, and right against 
Plemmyrium's wavy beach, an island Kes 
Ycleped Ortygia ; whither, story saith, 
Alpheus from hia banks of Elis plunging 
Under the main of waters push'd his way ; 780 

Now in the light of a Sicilian sun 
Blent with thy fountain, Arethuse, he flows. 
Admonish'd we adore the guardian Powers, 
And coasting onward pass the fertile soil 
Of stagnating Helorus, further still 
Pachynus and his rocky jutting cape. 
The distant Camarina, land by fates 
Forbidden to be moved, Geloan plains 
And spacious Gela, from her river named, 
Grow to the sight, and towering Acragas, 790 

The generator once of noble steeds. 
Palm-clad Selinus with a breeze I leffc, 
And shoals and hidden rocks of lilybœum. 
The port of Drepanura at length we gain'd, 
Ah, melancholy strand î where, after ail 
Our tempesting upon the wave, I lost 
My solace of calamity and woe, 
My Sire Anchisis : best of Fathers, thou 
From péril saved so often, saved in vain, 
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Forsook'st me weary tliere : nor Helenus, 800 

"With ail his dismal présages of fear, 

Foretold me aught of this, nor dire Celœno ! 

ïhis was the farthest Kmit of my course, 

The last of ail my labours : parting hence 

The Stormgod drove me to your Libyan shores. 

^neas thus to many a listening ear 
The story of his fates and wanderings told ; 
At length hc huph*d his voice, and sought repose. 



.EXEID lY 



TUE ABOUMENT. 

Dido's growing passion for -Slneas is described. She is encouraged by 
her sister Anna, who advises her to strengthen the kingdoni by a 
union with the Trojans. Juno, with a view lo prevent the settle- 
ment in Italy, proposes to Venus to effect a marriage between 
^neas and Dido, and a junction of the two nations. Venus feigns 
acquiescence ; and Juno contrives, in a hunting party, to bring the 
loyers together'in a cave. The news of Dido's attachment spreads 
over Libya, and excites the indignation of the Moor larbas, whom 
she had rejected as a suitor. Jupiter sends Mercury to -Sineas,' 
with injunction to leave Carthage and seek his Italian kingdom. 
His préparations of departure are discovered by Dido, who bitterly 
reproaches him for his intended désertion, but cannot shake his 
resolution to obey the will of Jupiter. In despair at this, she déter- 
mines to put an end to her life, and, under pretence of performing 
magie rites to cure her love, she commands Anna to erect a fimeral 
pile. Meanwhile ^neas, admonished in a second vision, sets sail 
from Carthage. Dido, seeing the fleet in motion, bursts into a phrenzy 
of rage, and at length, after pronouncing a curse upon the whole 
race of Troy, ascendsthe pile andplungesthesword into her bosom. 
With the account of her sufferings and the grief of Anna the book 
concludes. 



But ail this time the Princess felt a wound 
Deep smarting in her veins, consuming her 
With secret fire : the Chief, his lofty famé 
And lineage, haunt her still ; each look of his, 
Each spoken word, to her remembrance clings. 
And sleep is banish'd by the heart's unrest. 
When Morn h'ad lighted the Phœbean lamp, 
Dispelling humid shadows from the sky, 
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Thus to her Sister, one with her in soûl, 

Her trouble she confides : Sister Anna, 10' 

What dreams my agitated soûl affright ? 

"What noble stranger hâve we for our guest ? 

How beautiful in mien, how brave in anns] 

A Hero he must be of race divine. 

Fear argues a degenerate soûl ; but him 

What fates hâve tost î what wars he struggled thro ! 

Ah ! were it not my fixt and firm résolve 

'No more to bind me with connubial ties ; 

Did I not loathe the torch and bed of Hymen, 

Cheated by death of first love' s promises ; 20 

Perchance to this one weakness I could yield. 

Yes, Anna ; yes, I own it : since Sichœus . 

Fell by a Brother's hand, our house defiling 

With sacrilegious blood, this man alone 

Hath touch'd my heart, my faltering purpose moved : 

I feel the symptoms of an earlier flame. 

But me may Earth wide open to devour. 

Or Jove with thunder hurl me to the realms 

Of Nox and Erebus, ère I forget 

Thee, Modesty, or violate thy laws. 30 

My wedded Consort bore away my love ; 

With him for ever in the tomb it sleeps. 

Tears fell upon her bosom while she spake : 
Anna replied : Sister, more than light 
Belov'd by me, shalt thou in lonesome grief 
Waste ail thy youth, and never the delights 
Of Tenus or the bliss of children know ? 
Do buried ghosts and ashes care for this ? 
What, tho' to suitors in thine hour of sorrow 
Thou wouldst not hearken, nor in Libya hère. 40 

î^or erst at Tyre ; larbas thou contemned'st, 
And other Princes whom the warlike land 
Of Afric nurst ? Must therefore thou reject 
An acceptable love ? Bethink thee well, 
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Among what people thou hast fixt thine home. • 

Graetulian cities and a race of men 

Invincible, Kumidian lawless tiibes, 

Inhospitable Syrtes, on one side 

Enclose theo ; on the other a wide waste 

Of sandy désert, and Barca)an hordes 50 

Ferocious. !Need I mention wars from Tyre 

Impending, and thy Brother's menaces ? 

Methinks, kind Juno and benignant Heaven 

ïhe windborne fleet of Ilium hither brought. 

Sister, what a city wilt thou see, 

IIow fair a kingdom from such marriage rise ! 

Aided by Teucrian arms, what deeds of glory 

Dur Carthage shall exalt ! Conciliate thou 

With humble prayer the Gods ; their faveur won, 

Indulge in hospitality, and plead 60 

What still may serve as pretexts for delay, 

The storm-vext sea, Orion's wintry star, 

The shatter'd vessels, and inclement sky. 

Such words a lovesick heart inflamed the more, 
Tum*d scruple into hope, and banish*d shame. 
Duly they went and at the temples rais'd 
Propitiating altars, offering up 
Their sacrificial ewes to Sire Lyœus, 
To législative Ceres and Apollo, 

But chief to Juno's honour, who protects 70 

The marriage bond. Tair Dido with hcr hand 
Uplifts a goblet, and between the homs 
A milkwhite heifor sprinkles with the wine ; 
In présence of the Gods with pomp she walks 
Before the bleeding altar, and renews 
Th* oblation ; o'er the victim's open breast 
She stoops, the breathing entrails to consult. 
Alas, blind prophets ! How can prayer or vow 
Such phrensy cure ? A soft flame eats her marrow ; 
An unseen wound is rankling in her heart. 80 
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Unliappy Dido bums, and thro' the city 

Distracted wanders ; like a stricken deer, 

Whom, chancing amid Cretan glades to rove 

Incautiously, some shepherd with his bow 

From far hath wouaded, and within her leit 

A winged shaft, unweeting how it sped ; 

She Aies Dictœan woods and vallies o'er, 

Still to her side the deadly arrow clings. 

The Queen now leads ^neas round the walls, 

Shews him her Tyrian wealth and rising town, 90 

Eegins to epeak, and makes a sudden pause ; 

Now the same feast at close of day résumes, 

Again to hear the taie of Ilium's woe 

Fondly entreats, and hangs upon his words. 

And after parting, when the moonlight pales 

And setting stars admonish to repose, 

In the deserted hall she moums alone, 

She lingers pressing his forsaken couch, 

Him absent seems to hear and still to view ; 

Or minded of the Father's image clasps 1 00 

Ascanius to her bosom, haply thus 

Thinking to soothe unutterable love. 

Her walls no longer rise ; her youths neglect 

Their exercise of arms, their harbours too 

And Works défensive ; interrupted hang 

The structures proud of battlement and tower, 

The giant scaffolds idly threat the sky. 

But when Satumian Juno saw the Queen 
Giveu up to madness, blemishing her famé, 
Such parle with Cytherea she began : 110 

High honour truly, noble spoils ye win, 
Thou and thy Boy ! a mémorable feat, 
One helpless Woman by two Gods beguiled ! 
It 'scapes me not, with what suspicions eye 
Thou vieVst my Carthage and her loffcy towers : 
Bat to what end and wherefore strive we thus ? 
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Were it not best to make a lasting peace 

And nuptial treaty ? Thou hast gain'd thy wish ; 

Dido is frantic and on fire with love : 

Let us then o'er a common people hold 120 

Joint empire ; she sliEdl serve a Phrygian lord, 

And yield her Tyrians as a dower to thee. 

To whom thus Venus : (for she understood 

Satumia*s hidden purpose, to remove 

Th' Italian kingdom to a Libyan shore :) 

Alad should I be such offer to rejftise, 

Preferring strife with thee. But will success 

Attend the scheme thou urgest ? Of the fates 

Aluch I misdoubt : would Jupiter permit 

One city for the race of Tyre and Troy ? 130 

Would him their union or alliance please ? 

Thou hast a Consort's right to sound his will : 

Entreat him, try thy power, and count on me. 

That task — said royal Juno — shall be mine : 

ITow hearken to my words, in few receive 

What for the instant promptly may be done. 

To-morrow with the earliest blush of dawn 

-^neas and th' unhappy Queen prépare 

A-hunting to the forest glades to ride : 

On them, while horsemen gallop round the wood 140 

And spread their toils, a tempest I will pour, 

Rain mixt with hail, and rouse the heavens with thunder ; 

While ail the troop to thickest covert flee 

Dispersing, Dido and the Trojan Prince 

Shall to one cave descend : there I will be, 

And her, if thou consentest, to thy Son 

In wedlock ties with holy sanction bind : 

Such be their spousal. Venus with a nod 

Assenting at the weak déception sndled. 

And now Aurora quitted Ocean's bed : 1 50 

Brave youths at sunbreak issue from the gâtes, 
With broad-edged spears, with hunting nets and toils ; 
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Massylian horsemen and a force of hounds 

Assemble keen for chase : the Queen as yet 

"Within her chamber tarries, while a band 

Of Punie nobles at the portai wait ; 

Her palfrey deck'd with gold and purple stands, 

Champing the frothy bit : at lengUi she cornes, 

Escorted by a crowd, her rich cym&r 

Girt with a figur'd fringe, her tresses tied 160 

In golden knot ; with gold the quiver shone, 

A golden clasp confined her scarlet vest : 

Anon lulus with his Phrygian peers, 

-^neas, eminent in manly grâce, 

And ail his train the gay procession join : 

As when ApoUo leaves the Xantbian stream 

And wintry Lycia for his Mother's isle ; 

There he revives the dance ; his altars roiind 

Dryopians, Cretans, and a painted choir 

Of Agathyrsans raise their shout of joy ; 1 70 

ïïe treads the Cynthian cliffs, his flowing hair 

In shape with leafy coronel comprest 
And golden twine ; behind the shoulder slung 
His arrows rattle. Not less comely moved 
-^neas ; from his face such beauty shone. 

"When they had reach*d the hills and coverts wild 
Of Savage game, behold, from rocky heights 
The timorous goats are driven, herds of deer 
Flock to the open plains, and scud along 
In dusty flight ; Ascanius in the vale 180 

Eejoices prancing on a sprightly steed ; 
Now thèse, now those he passes in the chase. 
Longs for some beast of prey, a foaming boar. 
Or tawny lion from the woods to spring. 
Meantime the sky *gan leur, and mutter sounds 
Of thnnder ; bail and rain came pouring down; 
The Tyrian huntsmen and the Trojan band 
WJth fair Ascanius o'er the fields dispers*d 
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Seek shelter varions ; rivers from the hilla 

Were rushing : Dido and the Trojan Prince 190 

Into one cave descend : a signal then 

The Earth and Hymeneal Jnno gave, 

Pires flash' d, and conscious Ether shed a glcam, 

And I^ymphs npon the mountain-summit howrd. 

That day to Dido vras the fatal canse 

Of woe and death : for now to honour lost 

She mëflitates no more a furtive love, 

But calls it marriage, to excuse the crime. 

Forth to the Libyan cities Eumour sped ; 
Rnraour, (of mischiefs fleeter none than she,) 200 

Who gathers force and vigour as she moves ; 
Creeping at first a timid puny thing, 
Till bolder grown she rears herself aloft 
With foot on earth and head among the clouds. 
'Tis said that Tellus, at the vçngeful Gods 
Indignant, this her youngest child brought forth, 
Sister of Cœus and Enceladus, 
A monster horrible, with feet and wings 
For rapid motion arm'd : as many plumes 
As clothe her body, (marvellous to tell,) 210 

So many vrakeful eyes are undemeath, 
So many tongues and mouths and open ears. 
At night-timo thro' the dusk of middle air 
Hissing she Aies with eyelids never closed ; 
By day on tower or pinnacle keeps watch, 
And cities whole affrights, the false and foui 
More pleas'd to babble, than report the true. 
And now her busy malice fîll'd men's ears 
With strange relations, truth and slander mixt ; 
How that -ZEneas had arrived from Troy, 220 

And him fair Dido blush'd not to espouse; 
They two were feasting it the winter long, 
Smit with blind passion, careless of the realm : 
Such talk the filthy Démon nois'd abroad. 
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To King larbas next her course she bends, 
And stirs his jealous heaxt to fiercer rage. 
Kim of a ravish'd Garamantian Nymph 
Ammon begat ; a hundred temples he 
In his broad land to Jupiter had rais'd, 
A hundred altars, consecrating fire 230 

That never slept in service of the Gods, 
ïhresholds with garlands hung, floors ever rich 
With blood of cattle slain. He now to Jove * 

(The bitter news had stung him to the soûl) 
Before the sacred hearths and images 
His hands in supplication held supine : 
Great Jupiter, to whom the Moorish race 
On painted couches at the banquet pour 
LensBan honours, mighty Father, say ; 
Dost thou regard thèse things ? or is*t for nought 240 

We tremble at thy lightnings, terrified 
With rumbling noises and with random fires ? 
A Woman wandering on our coast, to whom 
We sold the groundplot of her petty town, 
And gave some tributary land to plough, 
Hath spum'd my offer'd hand, and to the kingdom 
^neas ta'en for master : and behold, 
This Paris, with his girlish retinue, 
A Lydian bonnet tied beneath his chin 
And round his perfiim'd locks, enjoys the prize, 250 

Whilst we must bring our présents to thine altars, 
And hug the shadow of our piety. 

So pray'd the King, and touch'd the altar-side : 
Great Ammon heard, and toward the Punie walls, 
To view the Lovers and their foUy, tum'd : 
Eftsoon his trusty Hermès he commands : 
Go, call the Zéphyrs, glide upon thy wings, 
And to the Dardan Prince, who loiters now 
At Carthage and forgets his future realm, 
Carry ïrom hence the message of my will : 260 
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Say, it was not for this from Grecian arma 

He twice was rescued, not a son like him 

Celestial Venus promis' d, but a Chief 

To govem warlike Italy, a land 

Pregnant with empires ; wlio the ancient race 

Of Teucer should exalt, and bend tbe world 

Under the yoke of laws. Tho' nought be care 

For sucb bigb glory, for bis own renown 

Tbo' be be lotb to struggle, will be grudge 

A Eoman city to bis son lulus ? 270 

Witb wbat design or prospect lingers be 

Among a bostile people, nor regards 

Tb' Ausonian offspring and Lavinian fields ? 

Command bim straigbt to sail : tbere needs no more. 

He spake : Cyllenius basten'd to obey 
Tbe Fatber's mandate. To bis feet be bound 
Tbe golden sandals, wbicb bis airy fligbt 
Transport bim winging over eartb and sea ; 
Tben took tbe magie wand, wbose toucb evokes 
Pale gbosts from Orcus, or dismisses thitber, 280 

Wakes, lulls to sleep, or eyes in deatb unseals : 
Witb tbis before bim now tbe winds be drove, 
Sail'd tbro' tbe vapoury clouds, and soon from far 
Tbe peak and rugged sides of Atlas view'd ; 
ÏÏeaven-propping Atlas, on wbose piny bead 
Mists ever tbicken, rain and tempest beat ; 
Wbose back witb snow is cover'd, streams pour down 
His boary cbin, and ice encrusts tbe beard. 
Cyllenius pois*d bis wings, and ligbted bere ; 
Tbence down witbout an effort to tbe wave 290 

Dropt, like a sea-bird, tbat by fisby rocks 
Low to tbe water Aies and sldms the shore ; 
So look'd Mercurius, as away he flew 
Prom his maternai Grandsire's mountain-side 
Shooting in air along tbe Libyan sands. 
Aligbting on the spot where scatter'd buta 
p 
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Were rising to a city, there he found 

Mneas planning dômes, erecting towers ; 

A falchion at his side with jasper starr'd, 

A scarf upon his shoulders richly dyed 300 

With Tyrian crimson, which Elisa gave, 

Inwoven by her hand with threads of gold : 

The Messenger was sudden : Walls of Carthage, 

In sooth a goodly pile, thou'rt building hère, 

tTxorious man, thy duty and thy realm 

Forgetting. Me th' Omnipotent, -who sways 

The uni verse of things, fi:om bright Olympus 

Sends with his mandate thro' the fields of air. 

What scheme is thine, what prospect, idle hours 

In Libya spending ? If a glorious fate 3 10 

Allures thee not, if for thine own renown 

Thou carest not to stniggle, yet regard 

Thine heir Ascanius and his rising hopes, 

The future lord of Italy and Rome. 

So spake Cyllenius, ère he ended parle 

Melting in air and vanishing from sight. 

^neas in amaze and wonder stood, 
His hair erect, his tongue in horror mute : 
I^ow from the pleasant land he longs to flee, 
Aw'd by the waming and behest of Jove ; 320 

Yet sore perplext ; for how shall he appease, 
How venture to accost the angry Queen ? 
With what discourse begin ? Him wavering long, 
Revolving many thoughts, this counsel pleas'd ; 
Sergestus and Cloanthus he convokes 
With faithfnl Mnestheus ; bids them silently 
Eig out the fleet and fiimish it with stores, 
Collect on shore their comrades, but the cause 
Of thus bestirring them to no man breathe ; 
Meanwhile, as generous Dido nothing knew, 330 

î^ or dreamt X)f interruption to their love, 
ITg would himself the gentlest methods try, 
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Watch for the tender moment of approach, 
To soothe and comfort lier. So he resolv'd ; 
The Trojans liaste to exécute his will. 

But Dido (for a lover who can cheat ?) 
Divined the stratagem ; her jealous heart» 
Quick to imagine fear, at once discem'd 
The movement of departure ; nor to her 
Did wicked Rumour fail to bear the news 340 

Of préparation and projected sail. 
In impotence of fiiry thro' the town 
She rushes, like a Bacchanal that raves 
At her triennial orgies, rous'd by cries 
Of Evius and Cithœron's midnight call ; 
Thus raving went Elisa, till the Chief 
In words like thèse impatient she addrest : 
And didst thou think, perfidious, to conceal 
Thy baseness, and in silence quit my shores ? 
Cannot our love, our interchange of troth, 350 

Or Dido hold thee back, -who reft of thee 
A cruel death must die ? Preparest thou 
To launch thy fleet beneath a winter sky^ 
And hurry to the deep with northem gales ? 
Ah cruel ! Tho' a strange and foreign land 
Were npt thine aim, tho' ancient Ilium stood, 
Shouldst thou for Ilium cross the stormy wave ? 
•[s it from me thou fliest ? By thèse tears 
Do I beseech thee, by thine own right hand, 
(Since nothing els* to me hath madness left,) 360 

By our cspousals and our bridai bed ;. 
If e'er Elisa did thee any kindness. 
If e'er in her thou foundest any charm, 
Pity a falling house, and, if thine heart 
Be open yet to prayer, this purpose change. 
For thee hâve I incens*d the Nomad Princes, 
The tribes of Tyre and Libya ; for thy sake 
Mine honour and the good name forfeited, 
p 2 
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That rais'd me to the stars. And now to wliom 

A prey dost thou abandon me, my Guest, 370 

Since Consort I may never call thee more ? 

What do I live for longer ? till my Brother 

The fierce Pygmalion lay my town in ashes ? 

Or till the Moor larbas lead me captive ? 

Oh ! had I borne some offspring of our loves 

Ere thy departure ; if a young ^neas 

Play'd in the palace hall, whose face at least 

Eeminded me of thee, I should not seem 

Thus utterly forsaken and betray^d ! 

She ceas'd : ^neas heeding Jove's command 380 

Kept his eye fixt, and struggled to repress 
His inward pain ; then thus in few replied : 
Princess, I will ne'er deny thj bounties, 
Recount them haw thou wilt ; while memory lives 
And vital spirit animâtes my frame, 
Fondly, Elisa, will I think on thee : 
But to the purpose brief : nor I from hence 
To steal away clandestinely design' d, 
(Dismiss the idle thought,) nor ever gave 
My hand in wedloek, or my faith engaged. 390 

Me had the fates allow'd my way of life 
To shape and fashion to mine own désire, 
On Hium's dear remains would I to dwell 
Hâve chosen ; Priâmes mansion yet should stand, • 

And for the vanquish'd Pergamus again 
Had I restored. But now to Italy 
Grynœan Phœbus calls ; to Italy 
The Lycian oracles command my course : 
There i» my hope, me country. If thyself, 
Phœnieian bom, in Carthage hast delight, 400 

And in the aspect of a Libyan town, 
What hann for Trojans on th' Ausonian shorc 
A settlement to found ? what crime in us 
Oar qucst o/ibreign kingdoms to pursue ? 
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Offcen as dusky night has veil'd the earth 

And lit her starry lires, my Father's ghost 

Disturb'd and dreadful wams me in my sleep ; 

Ascanius chides me, dear and injur'd Boy, 

llobb'd of his Latian realm and promis^d fields : 

And last, th' interpréter of heavenly will 410 

Despatch'd by Jove, CI call them both to witness,) 

Hath brought his mandate thro* the fields of air ; 

I SEW the radiant figure pass thèse walls, 

The voice celestial with mine ears I drank. 

Forbear with plaints to afilict thyself and me : 

iN'ot by my choice for Italy I sail. 

Him ail this while Elisa view'd askance, 
Rolling her eyes ; perused him head to foôt 
With silent glanées, till her rage outbroke : 
Perfidious wretch, no Goddess brought thee forth, 420 

iN'o Dardanus was thy progenitor ; 
But thou on flinty Caucasus wast bom, 
And tigers of Hyreania gave thee suck. 
For why dissemble ? for what fouler "wrong 
Should I reserve me ? Was a tear from him 
Wrung by my anguish ? did he breathe a sigh ? 
Once bend his eyes, or cast a look of pity ? 
With what shall I begin ? Nor Jupiter 
î^or Juno hath regard to right and wrong ; 
•Truth abides nowhere. Shipwreck'd on my coast 430 

And destitute this ingrate I reœived, 
(Oh, folly !) made him partner of my throne, 
His navy sheltcr'd, saved his crew from death : 
A thousand furies goad me ! Now Apollo 
And Lycian oracles pronounce their waming, 
And Jove himself th* interpréter of Heaven 
With dreadful mandate sends : as if the Gods 
Would let such petty cares disturb their peace ! 
I nor réfute thy words, nor urge thy stay : 
Seek the new kingdom; sail for Italy ! 440 
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If Powers there be of justice, thou, be sure, 

Shalt find thy récompense on rocks of océan, 

And oft upon the name of Dido call : 

She sball pursue tbee witb the funeral torcb ; 

Wben life and sonl in chilly death are parted, 

My gbost sball baunt tbee everywbere, my vengeance 

Shall overtake tby treason, and tbe news 

Appease my spirit in tbe shades below. 

Abrupt sbe ended, sickening to bebold 
Tbe ligbt of day ; and wbile tbe Cbieftain stood 450 

"Witb words upon bis lip, but fear*d to speak, 
Sbe from bis présence burried and was gone. 
Attendant maidens caugbt ber fainting limbs, 
Bore to a marble coùcb and laid ber down. 
Tbe pious Prince witb words of tendemess 
"Would fain bave sootb'd ber anguisb ; mucb be sigb'd 
"Witb love and pity sbaken, yet obeys 
Tbe will of Heaven, and to bis fleet repairs : 
Tbere ail along tbe shore bis comrades baste 
To loose tbeir moorings, launcb tbeir pitcby keels, 460 

In eamest for tbe voyage ; sappy oars 
And rougb-bewn timber from tbe woods tbey fetcb ; 
Tbe gallies were afioat ; tbro' ail tbe town 
A stir was seen, and bustle of remove : 
As wben a swarm of ants on wbeaten grain 
Make pillage, and for winter store tbeir cells ; • 

Tbe black troop marcb afield, and o*er tbe grass 
Bear off tbeir booty ; some on sboulders lift 
Tbe comy burden, struggling witb tbe weigbt ; 
Otbers bring up tbe rear, and cbide delay ; 470 

Tbe little patb is ail alive witb toil. 

"Wbat tbougbts were Dido' s at tbat rueful sigbt ! 
How groan'd sbe, from ber turret wben sbe view*d 
Tbe sboro ail bustle, and tbe cries confased 
Of seamen reacb*d ber ear ! cruel Love, 
To wbat doat tbou not buman bearts com^el ? 
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Dido again must weep, entreat again, 

To Boftness bend her pride, and stoop to prayer, 

Lest auglit untrîed she leave and rasMy die. 

Anna, thou seest yon movement on the shore ; 480 

The crews are muster'd, sails invite the breeze, 
Astem of every ship the wreaths are hung. 
Forewam'd I could hâve met this cruel blow ; 
Yea, I will meet it, Sister : but one kindness 
I must implore of thee. The faithless man 
Thy friendship courted, Anna, trusted thee 
"With his most secret thoughts ; thou only knew'st 
The time and methods to approach his heart ; 
Go, the proud stranger supplicate for me : 
I rais'd not fleets and armies to besiege 490 

The walls of Ilium, nor conspired with Greeks 
At Aulis, nor profaned his Father's ashes : 
"Why doth he shut his ear against my prayer ? 
And whither rushes he ? One last request 
A wretched lover urges, that he wait 
An easy voyage and a favouring wind. 
I ask not for the marriage which he spums, 
"Nor that fair Latium's kingdom he forego ; 
Time only, space and respite I désire 

Eor this my madness, till subdued I leam ôOO 

To bear the load of j;rief. Hâve pity, Sister ! 
• This favour let him grant me ; 'tis the last ; 
Which I will pay with increase by my death. 
Thus Dido : Anna bears and bears again 
The moumful message ; but th' obdurate Prince 
Nor plaint can soften, nor entreaty bend ; 
The fates forbid, the God obstructs his ear. 
As when a solid oak of Alpine blasts 
Th' assault withstands ; her leaves, her crashing boughs 
They shake, they strew ; she to the mountain clings ôlO 
Stubbom with growth of years, her root as deep 
Down thrustîng as the top ascends in air : 
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Thus on the Hero while a storm of words 
Incessant falls, hîs heart afflicting sore, 
He stands nnmoyed ; tears ineffectuai ûow, 

Then Dido prays for death, alarm'd at fate. 
And weary to behold the vault of heaven. 
Portentous wonders hasten lier résolve 
To quit the light. "When on the faming hearth 
She laid her gifks, the sacred stream grew black, 520 

Her wine-libations tum'd to gore obscène : 
To none, not even Anna, she disclosed 
This horrid vision. In the palace stood 
A marble temple of her ancient Lord, 
By her devoutly honoar*d, drest with wreaths 
And fleecy fillets ; hence in gloom of night 
Voices were heard, as of her husband calling ; 
A screechowl on the roof her tristful note 
lleppating of fc prolongs the cry of woe : 
Old prophecies foreboding dire alarms 530 

Increase despair : ^neas in her sleep 
Torments her : fnendless ever and alone 
She seems to wander on a dreary way, 
And seek her Tyrians in a désert land. 
Like as when Pentheus raving seems to see 
A Pnry-band, two suns, a double Thebes ; 
Or when Orestes tortur'd in the scène t 
His Mother drives with snakes and torches waving, 
Whilst at his threshold wait th' Avengers dire. 

So in the rage and fever of her grief 540 

Dido on death résolves ; the time and mode 
In secret ponders, hiding her intent, 
And wearing on her brow the maek of hope 
Thus with delusive speech her Sister cheers : 
Give me joy, Sister ; I hâve found a way 
To win my Lover, or myself to free. 
jN'ear Océan' s boundary and the setting Sun 
A place in j&rthest ^thiopia lies, 
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Where mighty Atlas on his shonlder tums 

The starry-spangled sphère. A Priestess thenôe, 550 

Massylian born, who kept th' Hesperian grove 

And tree of sacred fruit, the dragon feeding 

"With honey-cakes and drowsy poppy-jnice ; 

Her hâve I seen ; she promises by charms 

To free the heart, or, when she please, enthral ; 

She stops the river*s flow, controls the stars, 

Or suninions grisly ghosts from Acheron ; 

Earth bellows nndemeath her, at her bidding 

Tall pines descend iinrooted from the monntain : 

I swear, dear Anna, by thine own sweet self 560 

And by th' Immortals, that to magie spells 

XJnwiUing I resort. But prythee go, 

And under open air i' th' inner court 

Seoretly raise a pyre ; upon't the arms, 

WMch the false iraitor in my chamber hung, 

His garments and the guilty bridai bed 

In heap together lay : the Priestess orders 

To bum ail relies of that impious Man. 

She ceas'd ; her face a paleness overspread ; 
The trustful Anna saw not under show 570 

Of witchcraffc and pretended solemn rites 
A Sister's deathbed ; never she conceiv'd 
Of such dire phrenzy^ nor of worse to dread 
Than when Sichaeus died ; so to the task 
Prépares her. In the court in open air 
A pile is rais'd of oak and cloven fir, 
"With garlands edged, with boughs fiinereal crown'd ; 
Upon the couch her Lover's effigy, 
The raiment and the sword Elisa lays, 
Full of her purpose ; altars frime around ; 580 

The loose-hair'd Priestess thunders her appeal 
To Gods three hundred, Erebus and Chaos, 
And threefold Hécate, and the triple form 
Of Yirgin Dian ; nor the jet to sprinkle 
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From feign'd Avemian streams, nor downy herbs 

To cull by moonliglit with a brazen scythe 

Forgot slie, nor the milk of sweltering venom, 

Nor £pom the forehead of a newbom foal 

To steal the mother's love. The Queen herself, 

With one foot naked and a zoneless robe, 590 

Beside the altar holds her season'd cake, 

And resolute to die devoutly calls 

On Gods, on Planets con scions of her doom, 

On every Power whose justice hath regard 

To faith of levers and unequal vows. 

'Twas night; and o'er the earth in gentle sleep 
Lay weary créatures ; woods and turbid seas 
Were hush'd ; it was the hour when stars rerolve 
Their middle course, and every field is still ; 
Cattle and feather*d tribes, that wing the lake 600 

Or haunt the bosky dell, in silence aU 
"Were couch'd to rest, forgetting toil and care. 
Yet not unhappy Dido ; she not once 
To slumber sank ; her eyelid or sad heart 
Night visite not ; but anguish, fits of love 
And wrathful rage make tempest in her soûl. 
Thro' such turmoil of thought her passion ran : 
"What can I do ? To former suitors tum, 
To be their mockery ? or th' alliance court 
Of î^omad Princes, whom so oft I spum'd ? 610 

Or with the Trojans in their fleet embark. 
And wait on their imperious wiU ? because 
The aid I lent them hath bested me so ! 
My kindnesses hâve been so well remember'd ! 
But say I would ; who gives permission ? who 
In his proud ship reçoives th' unwelcome one ? 
Know'st thou not, lost Elisa, knoVst not yet 
The perjur'd nation of Laomedon ? 
Anâ fihould I mingle with the boisterous crew 
A lonely ontcast? or upon them fall 620 
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"With ail my Tyrian people ? those whoni soarce 

I dragg'd £rom Sidon force again to sea, 

And bid their sails unfurl ? I^o, rather perish, 

As thou deserv'st ; with steel thy sorrows end ! 

Alas, thou, Sister, by my tears o'ercome 

Didst me in misery plunge, and cast me on 

The Stranger's mercy. Might I not hâve lived 

"Without a crime unwedded, like a beast, 

And ne*er thèse troubles known ? "Would I had been 

Still to the ashes of Sichseus true ! 630 

Such violence of passionate grief was hers ; 
^neas in his bark with ûxt résolve 
And ail things trim for sail in slumber lay ; 
"When the same vision of a heavenly Form 
Rousing him came with monitory words ; 
Like Hermès it appear'd in voice and mien, 
In graceftdness of youth and golden hair : 
Son of a Goddess, givest thou to sleep 
Thèse precious fleeting moments ? nor perceiv'st 
What périls gather round thee ? foolish man ! 640 

Nor hear'st the friendly calling of the breeze ? 
Elisa, fierce with meditated crime, 
And tides of anger in her bosom raging, 
Is bent on thy destruction and her own. 
Fly, fly, while yet thou mayst ! If moming hère 
Shall find thee dallying, quickly thou wilt see 
The océan rous'd with gallies, torches gleaming, 
And ail the shore in fiâmes. Away, begone ! 
"Woman is light and fickle as the wind. 
"With this the Spectre vanish'd into air ; 650 

^neas Mghten'd by the sudden sh^es 
TJpsprang from slumber and bestirr'd his men : 
Vake, wake, companions, hurry to your oars 
And spread your sail. The Messenger of Heaven 
To eut our cables and to speed us hence 
Again commands. Great Power, whoe'er thou be, 
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We follow thee and gladly do thy hest ; 

Oh, be at hand to succour us with aid 

Of Mendly stars. So saying, from the sheath 

His falchion flew, and smote the twisted cord : 660 

Like ardour fires the rest ; they rush, they nin, 

The land is left behind, the waters broad 

Are cover'd with their ships ; ail arms at once 

Sweep the blue wave, and lash it into foam. 

And now Aurora from the saffron bed 
Of her Tithonus rising sow'd the earth 
"With dewy light. When Dido from her tower 
Beheld the whitening dawn, and sails afloat 
In orderly array, then saw the shore 

And port deserted, thrice she smote her breast, 670 

And tore her golden hair : Jupiter ! 
Gx)ne ! ShalL the Stranger scape, and mock miy kingdom ? 
Bring ye not arms ? pursae him from the town ? 
Some snatch my vessels from the docks ? Away ! 
Quick, carry fiâmes, pull oars, and hoist my sail ! 
What do I say ? where am I ? Phrensy-tum*d 
TJnhappy Dido ! Now thy crimes come home ! 
Then was the time, when thou thy sceptre gavest. 
Oh, soûl of truth and honour ! this the man 
They fable to hâve saved his country's Gods 680 

And leant his pious shoulders to the burden 
Of old Anchises ! Might I not hâve seiz'd 
And tom him piecemeal ? plunged him in the wave ? ^ 
Massacred ail his host, and for a meal 
Serv*d up Ascanius at his Father*s board ? 
Doubtfiil had been the confiict ; and what then ? 
Whom should I fear, determining to die ? 
I would hâve scatter'd firebrands in the fleet, 
The hatches fill*d with fiame ; Sire, Son, and race 
Extinguish'd, and mine own self after them ! 690- 

Thou Sun, who piercest every nook and hole 
OfthÎB terrene, and thou interpréter 
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And mtness of my griefs, Satumian Juno ; 

Thou Hécate, whose name thro* cities oft 

In triple crossways midnight howls repeat ; 

Avenging Furies, Gods that yet regard 

Elisa dying, hear her imprécation, 

And let your justice on the guilty Ml ! 

If 'tis ordain*d, this exécrable man 

Shall reach the land and haven of his hopés, 700 

If sucli be Jove*s unalterable will ; 

Yet by a savage nation there assail'd, * 

Tom from lulus, driven from his home, 

For succour let him fly to foreign power 

And view the cruel carnage of his people, 

Nor, after yielding to a shameful peace, 

Live to enjoy his throne, but ère his time 

Perish, and lie unburied on the sand ! 

Such be my prayer, my last expiring words. 

Ye Tyrians, let your enmity pursue 710 

Thèse people and their race for evermore ; 

A tribute to my ashes ! Cherish ye 

Irreconcileable and deadly strife ! 

Rise some avenger from my bones, to vex 

"With fire and sword the Dardan colonists, 

I^ow, in ail time, whene*er occasion spring ! 

Shore be opposed to shore and sea to sea. 

And arms to arms ! let our posterities 

"Wage endless battle, and my curse fulfil ! 

This burst of fiiry staid, she rack'd her thoughts 720 

For ready means a loathed life to end ; 
Then call*d to Barce, nurse of her late Spouse ; 
(Her own at Tyre in ashes was entomb'd :) 
Go fotch my sister Anna to my side ; 
Her body let her sprinkle from the stream, 
And bring the victims ordered for atonement : 
Thou, my good nurse, put on thy holy fiUet ; 
The sacrifice prepared to Stygian Jove 
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I hasten to complète, and end my sorrows ; 

AU relies of the Dardan I destroy. 730 

Away old Earce on her mission tmdged : 
^ But Dido with fell purpose of despair, 

RoUing her blood-red eyeballs, her cheeks fleck'd 

"With livid spots, trembling and ghastly pale, 

Bursts thro' the inner gâte, and fiercely mounting 

Her loaded ftmeral-pyre imsheaths the sword, 

The Dardan sword for other use design'd. 

On the familiar bêd and Trojan robes 

She look*d, and paus'd, a few brief moments gave 

To tears and grief, and leaning on the couch 740 

Spake her last words : Ye relies once beloved, 

While fate and ïïeaven allow'd, receive this life, 

And set me free from sorrow. I hâve lived, 

Hâve run my destin' d course ; and now will I 

A mighty Spirit under earth descend. 

I built a glorious town, beheld my walls, 

Avenged my Consort, punish'd, as was meet, 

A most unDatural Brother ; blest was I, 

Ah, more than blest, if never Dardan prow 

Had touch'd my shore ! (The pillow with her lips 750 

She prest :) and shall I perish imavenged ? 

Perish I must ! Thus, thus to nether shades 

I speed me ! From the deep this funeral blaze 

The ruthless Dardan with his eye shall see. 

And bear with him the omen of my death. 

Yet speaking she had faUen : her maids beheld 

The death-blow, the steel foaming, and her hands 

Dabbled with blood : cries rend the vaolted court, 

The horrid tidings o*er the city flew, 

Houses with moan and shrieks of women ring, 760 

AU heaven with wàU resounds ; no less than if 

An inroad of the foes had overthrown 

Carthage or ancient Tyre, and o'er the roofs 
Ofmen and Gods dire conflagration roU'd. ^ 
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The Sister heard, and breathless with afl&ight, 
Tearing with nails her hair, smiting her breast, 
Runs thro' the crowd, and calls on Dido's name : 
Sister, was this thy schéma ? to cheat me so? 
This did the flaming pile and altars mean ? 
To make thine Anna wretched and forlom ? 770 

Where shall my plaints begia ? Could Dido spum 
A Sister' s fellowship to die with her ? 
Me to the selfsame doom should she hâve call'd ; 
One grief, one moment should hâve ended both. 
Did thèse hands raise the pile, this tongue invoke 
Our guardian Gods, that Dido on her deathbed 
Thus without cruel Anna should be laid ? 
Sister, Sister, thou hast ail foredone, 
Thyself and me, thy people, Tyrian lords 
Andeity! Give me water ; let me bathe 780 

Her bleeding limbs, and catch her latest breath 
Ere ail be parted. She by this had climbed 
The lofty steps, and folded in her arms 
The dying Queen, sobbing, and with her vest 
Staunching the blood : Dido her heavy eyes 
To raise attempting sank in deadly swoon ; 
The wound's deep fissure gurgled from within : 
Thrice with a painful effort on the couch 
She rais'd herself and on her elbow leant, 
Thrice backward fell, with swimming eyes look'd up 790 
To see the light, and seeing heav'd a groan. 

Then Juno, touch'd with pity for her pain 
And lingering death, sent Iris to release 
The struggling Spirit from her earthly bonds : 
For since her hapless end not fate nor crime. 
But grief and suicidai madness wrought, 
Proserpina had not yet from her hair 
The top-look shom, nor doom'd her soûl to Orcus. 
Therefore the Goddess of the dewy bow 
Down from Olympus drawing from the sun 800 
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Her thousond colonrs flew, and o'er the couch 
Of sad Elisa stands : This golden lock 
To Pluto sacred by command I take. 
And free thee from thy tenement of clay. 
Shc spake, and sever'd it ; at once disBohes 
The TÎtal beat, the spirit fleets in air. 
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TUE ABGUMENT. 



-^ncas, sailing from AMca, is diverted from his course by a storm, and 
forced to land at Drcpanum in the west of Sîcily, where he is 
hospitably received by his Mend Acestes, king of that part of the 
island. Ilere he pays divine honours at the tomb of his Father 
Anchises, and célébrâtes games, the description of which forms the 
most interesting portion of the book. They consist of a ship-race, 
a foot-race, a boxing-match, and a contost of archery. After thèse, 
^neas entertains the spectators with the exhibition of an equestrian 
exercise, in which Ascanius and a sélect number of Trojan boys 
perfonn the évolutions of a mock^battle. This spectacle was after> 
wards exhibited in a circus at Borne, and called the Game of Troy. 
It was revived and frequently celebrated by Augustus ; and there- 
fore Virgil, to gratify die Emperor, introduces aie description of it 
hère, and states the custom to hâve been derived &om the Trojans. 
The next event in the narrative is the descent of Iris, Juno's mes- 
senger ; who, beforo the solemnities of the day are conduded, insti- 
gates some of the Trojan dames to set fire to their ships. Four are 
consumed W the fiâmes, but the rest are preserved by a miraculous 
shower. Mncaa résolves to leavo behind him in Sicily ail the 
matrons and the infirm part of the crew. For them he lays the 
foundation of a new town, which, in honour of his Mend, to whose 
sovereignty it is to belong, he names Accsta. Ho then repairs his 
floct, and sets sail for Italy. Neptune promises to Venus a safe 
voyage for ail but one of the crew. That one is tho pilot Palinurus, 
who faUs into the sea, and is lost. 



Meanwhile ^neas held his purpos'd way 
Cutting the billows with a breezy wind, 
And hack upon the city as he cast 
His lingering eyes, bcheld the mounting flame 
Of Dido's funeial pyre : what cause had lit 
That gleam of distant splendour, none could tell ; 
Q 
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But (for they knew the pangs of outraged loye. 
And what things wornan will in fury dare,) 
To moumful présage Trojan hearts incline. 
Far out upon the main, when not a speck 10 

Of land was visible, nor aught around 
But sky and océan, over head there, stood 
A murky rcdncloud, big with. night and storm, 
The wave with darkness frown'd. Alas, what means 
Thifl atmosphère of tempest ? What dost thou, 
Great î^eptune, purpose ? from the lofty stem 
Cried helmsman Palinurus, and commands 
To shorten sail and ply a vigorau& oar ; 
His canvass to the wind oblique he tums. 
And to ^3Enea8 thus ; My noble Prince, 20 

Not, if great Jove assured me, could I hope 
"With such a sky to gain th' Hesperian coast. 
The winds are changed, and ail athwart us roar 
Prom the black west ; air thickens into cloud ; 
Power hâve we none to struggle with the gale 
Or hold our course. Since Portune rules the hour, 
Let us obey, and follow where she caUs : 
!N"ot far from hence thy Brother's friendly coast, 
The mount of Eryx and Sicanian port, 
Methinks must be, if memory of the stars 80 

Mislead me not. The pious Chief replies : 
Long hâve I mark'd this bearing of the winds. 
And vain thine efforts to resist them deem'd. 
Shiffc thou the sail. Can any land to me 
Hore welcome, for our weather-beaten ships 
More gratcM refiige he, than this which holds 
My Dardan friend Acestes, in whose lap 
The ashes of my Sire Anchises rest ? 
Straight for the port they steer ; brisk Zéphyrs fill 
Their bellying sail ; the fleet thro' océan Aies, 40 

And reaches gladly the remember^d shore. 
Acestes from a loftv cliff descried 
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Th' unlook'd for advent of a Trojan sail : 
Eough in a Libyan bearekin as he was, 
"With hunting-spears in hand, he hastes to meet 
His countrymen : for him a Teucrian dame 
Bore to Crimisns, the Sicilian flood : 
He, mindful of her ancient parentage, 
Greets with a welcome his retuming Mends> 
And entertaining them with rustic cheer 50 

Their drooping spirit and their strength revives. 
No sooner had the morrow's dawn dispell'd 
The paling stars, than caJling from the beach 
A muster of his comrades thus his wiU 
^neas from a rising mound déclares : 
Ye valiant Dardans of a race divine, 
The months hâve now their yearly circle run, 
Since we my vénérable Father's bones 
Bnried in earth, and fimeral altars rais'd : 
The day must be at hand, which ever I 60 

Shall monm and honour ; so the Gk)ds hâve wiU'd. 
"Were I an exile on Qaetulian sands. 
Or in Mycenœ, or by tempests caught 
On Argive seas, this day would I repeat 
My annual vows, wifh. cérémonial pomp 
Of sacrifice and altar-offerings piled. 
î^ow to the very spot where rests my Father 
(ITot, as I deem, without the aid of Heaven) 
Into a friendly harbour hâve we come. 
Hjs honours let us celebrate with joy, 70 

Fair winds imploring, and that every year 
He, when the city of our nation stands, 
Our worship in his temple may receive. 
Our kînsman kind Acestes to cach ship 
Two heads of oxen gives : call ye the Gods, 
His and our own, the festival to share. 
When the ninth orient mom her rosy light 
ShaU kindle and restore the cheerfal world, 
(i2 
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A race for Trojan gallies I appoint ; 

This to begin the day ; but tliis not ail : 80 

Whoe'er in epeed of foot, in strength excels 

To hurl the supple dart or bend the bow, 

Or Tvith rough gauntlet battle dares to wage, 

Let such attend, and look for the reward 

To victory due. Kow heed that on your lips 

Good omen wait, and don your leafy crowns. 

He with his Mother's myrtle veil^d his brow ; 
The like did Helymùs and grave Acestes, 
The like Ascanius and th* assembled youth. 
-^neas midmost of a circling crowd 90 

"With thousands following to the tomb proceeds ; 
The customary offerings there to earth, 
Two bowls of unmixt wine and two of milk 
And two of consecrated blood, he pours, 
And scatters purple flowrets on the grave : 
Hail, vénérable Spirit ! hail once more, 
Ye ashes to my sight restored in vain ! 
Father, not with thee am I to séek 
Our land of promise, the Ausonian realm. 
And Latian Tyber's undiscover'd shore ! 100 

This had he said, when from the holy ground 
A serpent gliding lubricous and long 
In scven spiry circles placidly 
Embraced the tomb, and o'er the altar crept ; 
Whose scaly back with streaks of green and gold 
"Was flaming brilliant, like a showery arc 
Reflecting thousand colours from the sun : 
^neas in astonishment look'd on. 
As there amid smooth bowls and chalices 
Trailing it went and lick*d the dainty food, 110 

Then sliding down the sepulchre again 
Couch*d at the base innoxious. He with zeal 
The more iuspired his duteous task résumes, 
Doubtiug were this the Genius of the place. 
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Or minister of his Sire : fivc ritual ewes, 

As many swine and oxen sable-back'd 

He slew, and pour'd libations, and invoked 

Anchises' ghost releas'd from Acheron. 

His comrades likewise of their several means 

A cheerful tribute to the altar bring, J20 

Their incense bum or immolate their bulls ; 

Some range the cauldrons, others on the grass 

Kindle red fires, the spitted flesh to broil. 

The ninth expected mom serene and bright 
Was usher'd by the chariot of the siin : 
Rumour and great Acestes' name had drawn • 
A crowd of neighbours âocking to the shore, 
To see the men of Troy, or in the games 
Intent to mingle. Gather'd in a ring 
The prizes there conspicuous they survey'd, 1 30 

Tripods and garlands and triumphant palms 
And radiant armour : fi'om the central mound 
A trumpet-peal proclaini*d the sports begun. 
Four strong-oar'd ships prépare them for the strife, 
Chosen from ail the fleet, of eqnal power : 
Mnestheus the Dolphin rows in gallant trim, 
Ere long Italian Mnestheus, from whose name 
The tribe of Memmius : Gyas hath in charge 
Chimœra's fabric, city-like in bulk, 

Which youths in triple rank, a triple tier 1 40 

Of rising oars, impel : the Centanr bears 
Sergestus, foimder of the Sergian house : 
Cloanthus in cerulean Scylla rides ; 
Roman Cluentius, thou art sprung from him. 

In middle sea, but in the shore's full view, 
There stands a rock, which oft, when stormy gales 
Obscure the Ughts of heaven, is overwhelm'd 
By surging breakers, but in calm appears 
An island rising from the stilly decp, 
Where sea-mews love to bask them in the sun : 150 
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Heré fixt the pions Chief a holly bough, 

To be the butt and seamark of their aim ; 

For this were the contentions barks to steer, 

Thence to retnm and make a circuit round. 

Places by lot are chosen ; on the stem 

Each captain bright in gold and purple stands ; 

The crews with poplar garlands are bedeck'd, 

Their naked shoulders glitter mbb'd with oil : 

And now in order on the benches ranged 

They grasp their oars, while every arm intent 160 

Awaits the signal, every bosom pants 

With trembling hope and émulation thrill'd. 

Shrill blows the trumpet ; in a moment ail 

Hâve bounded forward, naval shouts to heaven 

Ee-echo, foam the waves, with rapid strokes 

Uptum'd, in furrows cloven ; ail the sea 

Gapes wide, convuls'd by oars and trident beaks. 

Not with such fory from the barriers rush 

Contending chariots, and devour the plain, 

When drivers hanging prone upon the lash 170 

Shake o'er the loosen'd steeds their waving reins. 

With cries and peals of favour and applause ^ 

The woods in concert ring, th' included shore 

Prolongs the voice and stricken hills resound. 

Gyas amid the noise of waves and men 

Springs to the foremost place, and speeds away ; 

Cloanthus follows next, with fleeter oars. 

But cumber*d by bis vessel's pondérons bulk ; 

The Centaur and the Dolphin last of ail 

At equal distance struggle for the lead, 1 80 

And now the Dolphin wins, the Centaur now 

Her rival passes, now abreast they run 

Ploughing with length of keel their briny way. 

They near'd the tuming-point, when Gyas, y et 

In ftdl career ahead, the race half-won, 

Thus to his pilot hastily — ^Menœtes, 
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Why to the starboard veer ? Stand inward, man, » 

Brush thou the cliff, let others keep the main. 

Menœtes heard, but fearing hidden shelves 

Points ont his prow to seaward. "Whither now, 190 

Perverse Menœtes ? Bear us to the rock : 

Louder again he shouts, and looking back 

Beholds Cloanthus pressing on his rear ; 

Cloanthus, who the nearer compass chose, 

Shaving the beach between the rock and him, 

Suddenly shoots beytnd, and clear o' th' isle 

In open water rides. With grief and rage 

Incens'd was Gyas ; tears were on his cheek ; 

His honour and the safety of his Mends 

Alike forgetting, headlong overboard 200 

He pushes dull Menœtes in the sea , 

Himself assumes the hebn and pilofs place, 

Exhorts the seamen, and to larboard steers : 

The old man â:om the depth of water rose 

"With pain, and in his dripping garments climbed 

A shelving rock, to seat him on the dry ; 

The Trojans laugh'd to see him sink and swim, 

And laugh when now he vomits up the brine- 

Sergestus and Menestheus, yet behind, 

Are spirited with hope to overtake 210 

The lagging Gyas. Poremost of the twain 

Approaches, yet not foremost by a length, 

Sergestus ; on his side the Dolphin's beak 

Hangs emulous, while Mnestheus on the deck 

With exhortation paces to and fro : 

Bise to your oars, my brave Hectorean band, 

Ye whom on Hium's fatal day I chose 

For comrades ; put your strength, your spirit f^th. 

As erst on Libyan sands, th' lonian main, 

And Malea's roUing surge. !N'ot now for prize 220 

Or victory I contend ; and yet, heavens ! 

But be the honour theirs whom Neptune wills; 
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.'Tweie shame to be the last ! forbid, avcrt 

This foui disgrâce, my shipmates ! One and ail 

Lustily bend to work ; with mighty strokes 

Trembles the brazen stem, the ground is drawn 

Trom imder them, sweat flows in rivers, gasp 

Their arid mouths, and panting shakes their limbs. 

A lucky accident his wishes crown'd : 

For while Sergestus pushes to the rock 230 

In farious haste, and straitens him for room 

Incautious, a projecting ridge he strikes 

With rude concussion ; on the shelly crag 

The oars grate harshly, and the prow hangs fast ; 

TJprise the men with bustle and alarm, 

Booms iron-shod and spiky pôles apply, 

And gather on the âood their broken blades, 

Time losing they ; while Mnestheus, by success 

Encouraged and elate, with ail his force 

Of salient oars and wafting of the breeze 240 

Down the smooth water unimpeded ran. 

Like as a dove, that in some rocky npok 

Hath fixt the pendent cradle of her young, 

Scared from the covert, flutters for a while 

With pinion-flapping loud, till out to field 

She darts away, and gaîm'ng middle air 

Eanges at ease and âoats upon her wing : 

So Mnestheus and the Dolphin borne along 

With self-impulsion speed their homeward way : 

And first they leave Sergestus, labouring 250 

On shelf and shallow, yainly calling help 

And leaming how to run with broken oars ; 

N"ext Gyas and Chimœra's bulk they reach, 

She, for her pilot she hath lost, must yield ; 

Alone upon the race's verge lemains 

Cloanthus ; after whom with ail her might 

The Dolphin struggles gallantly, while shouts 

Of universal faveur multipUed 
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By thousand echoes animate the chase ; 

And fierce it waxes ; thèse disdaiii to losc 260 

A prize already won, and life would give 

For victory ; those are quicken'd by success ; 

Able are they who able deem themselves : 

And haply botb had equal honour won, 

Had not the Scylla's captain over sea 

His arms with suppliant invocation rais'd : 

Ye Powers of océan, whose domain I sweep, 

I to your altars on the beach will bring 

A snow-white bull,*the forfeit of my vow, 

And cast his inwards on the briny flood, 270 

And season them with spilth of ruby wine. 

The choir of Phorcus from their depths below, 

Pair Panope and ail the I^ereids heard ; 

And Sire Portunus with his ample palm 

Push'd the fleet vessel ; arrow-like she flew 

Springing to land, and safe in harbour rides. 

-^neas having duly summon'd ail, 
By herald's voice Cloanthus he proclaims 
The Victor, and with laurel-garland crowns : 
Three bullocks to be chose by every ship. 280 

Wine and a silver talent he bestows, 
With spécial hononrs for the chiefs themselves ; 
A gilded mantle to the conqueror, 
Round which a double waving border ran 
Of Melibœan purple ; there inwove 
Was Ganymede with darts in Ida's glade 
Pleet stags pursuing, breathless in the sport, 
When him from Ida* s top the bird of Jove 
Snatching with hasty talons bears away ; 
The aged keepers lift their hands to heaven, 290 

And hounds in empty anger bay the air. 
He that hath won the second place receives 
A soldier's good defence and omament, 
A polish'd coat of mail, with rings compact, 
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And triple-sewn with gold, which erst the Chief 

Tore iTom Demoleus vanquisli'd by the flood 

Of Dardan Simois ; hardly could a pair 

Of sturdy portera on their shoulders cany 

The cnmbrous vest, wherein Demoleus clad 

Chased then with ease the Trojan fugitives. 300 

A pair of brazen cauldrons and rich cups 

Of scnlptur'd silver make the third reward. 

Each with his ample guerdon was content, 

And wreath'd with crimson fillets they withdrew ; 

When with hard efforts from the perilous rock 

Beleas'd, with loss of oars and one tier maim'd, 

Sergestus in sad plight his vessel home 

Amid much laughter brings. As when a snake 

On the mid path snrprised some brazen wheel 

Hath roU'd across, or ruthless passenger 310 

Hath lefk half-dead and mangled with a stone, 

With ail her length she struggles to escape, 

Pierce in one part, with ardent eyes and neck 

Hissing nplift, part crippled by her wonnd 

She twists her round and round in knotty spires : 

Thus slow the galley drags herself along, 

Yet spreading ail her sail in port arrives : 

^neas, glad that ship and crew were saved, 

Présents their captain with the promis'd boon, 

A Cretan slave, in arts of Pallas vers*d, 320 

Twins at her breast, and Pholoë her name. 

This game was ended, and the pious Chief 
Leads to a grassy plain, by woods endosed 
And sloping hiUs ; a verdant théâtre 
Extended in the midst, where on a seat 
High in the centre of the crowded ring 
He sits, and to the foot-race them that will 
Invites for prize and honour to contend : 
Sicanians, Trojans gather to the lists ; 
Euryalus and "SisuB enter first, 830 
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Euryalus distinguish'd by the bloom 

Of youth and beauty, I^isus by a love 

Most pure and tender for bis youthfol friend ; 

Diores next, of Priam's royal line, 

And Salins, an Epirot, after him, 

With Patron, wbo bis birtb from Tegea drew ; 

And two Sicilian foresters appear'd, 

Stont Panopes and lusty Helymus, 

Companions of Acestes in tbe cbase, 

Witb many more of wbom tbe famé is lost : 240 

^neas in tbe midst accosts tbem ail : 

Hear ye my words, and give tbem joyful beed : 

"Noue from tbe lists sball unrewarded go ; 

To eacb two Gnossian darts of polisb'd steel 

I promise, and a silver-studded axe ; 

Tbat for a gênerai largess ; for tbe tbree 

Wliom fortune faveurs prizcs I ordain 

And oUve garlands : be tbat wins tbe race 

A steed witb ricb caparison obtains ; 

Tbe next an Amazonian quiver, stored 350 

Witb Tbracian arrows, wbicb a belt enfolds 

Broad, golden-laced, and fasten'd witb a gem ; 

Tbis Argive belm must satisfy tbe tbird. 

Tbe runners placed in line, at signal given, 
Kusb to tbe plain and cloudlike sweep it over, 
Straining tbeir eyes to mark tbe distant boum : 
Off in a moment like a ligbtning boit 
Went Nisus, far outstripping ail tbe rest ; 
Next Salins, and Euryalus tbe next, 

Eacb witb a spacious interval between ; 360 

Tbe fourtb was Helymus, but on bis beels 
And almost on bis sboulder pressing close 
Diores follow'd ; be in longer space 
Had got tbe vantage, or 'twere doubtful wbo. 
Tbey to the fartbest limit of tbe course 
Were pressing weary, Nisus in bis tbougbt 
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Aiready victor, when on slippery ground, 

Drench'd with the blood of victhns newly slain, 

He stumbled, luckless man ; his footing lost, 

Prone on the turf amid the dabblement 370 

Of mud and gore he fell ; yet even then 

Porgat he not his dear Euryalus, 

But rising on the filth his body threw 

Full in the path of Salius, whom to earth 

Rolling he cast : Euryalus outsprang, 

And victor by the kindness of his friend 

With cheers and acclamation won the goal : 

'Next Helymus came in, and third in place 

Was now Diores ; but the noisy plaint 

Of injur'd Salius in their ear resounds, 380 

Appealing to the sires aud ail the ring 

His wrongly ravish'd honour to restore : 

The partial crowd Euryalus befriend, 

"Not wanting to his aid are comely tears 

And ment lovelier in a graceful form ; 

Diores backs him too, the common cause 

Defending clamorous ; for how might he 

Claim the last prize, if Salius had the first ? 

The pious Chieftain scttled their dispute : 

Gallants, what each hath won shall each retain ; 390 

"Noue may disturb the order of the palm ; 

Let me for the misfortune of my Mend 

Atone as it deserves : And at the word 

A Libyan lion's hide with pondérons mane 

And golden claws to Salius he présents : 

If to the vanquish'd such rewards belong — 

Said Nisus— if thou pitiest the fallen, 

What should be given to I^isus, who the palm 

Right fairly won, had not the same mishap 

That marr'd the hopes of Salius cheated mine ? 400 

With that he shew'd his face and limbs bedaub*d 

With filthy staîn ; the gênerons Chieftain smiles, 
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Calls for a shield, by Didymaon wrought, 

And which from Neptune's porch the Greeks had toru ; 

Tins the brave youth to récompense he gave. 

The race thus finisVd and the gifts bestow'd ; 
Now, whosoe*er bave valiant bearts and strong, 
Stand fortb and bind tbe gauntlets on your banda : 
Wbo conquers in the figbt, receives a bull 
With ribbons deck'd and gold ; a scymitar 410 

And brilliant morion sball console defeat : 
So spake JBneas ; and a champion bold 
Amid loud murmura firom the circle rose, 
Tall, stalwart Dares ; who alone was used 
With Paris to contend. At Hector's tomb 
A giant victor, Butes, boasting kin 
With the Bebrycian race of Amycus, 
He with a death-blow stretcht upon the sand. 
And now erect as challenger he stood, 
Displays bis breadth of shoulders, tosses ont 420 

His arms altemately, and beats the air. 
Throughout the ring his match could not be found ; 
None dare oppose him or the gauntlets try : 
He therefore, as without competitor, 
TJp to JEneas with assurance walk'd, 
And laying hand upon the bullock's hom — 
Goddess-bom hero — bluntly he began — 
Since not a man will venture in the lists, 
How long am I to stand or tarry hère ? 
Award the prize. The Dardans one and ail 430 

Murmur*d assent, to give the promis' d meed. 
Acestes with sharp speech Entellus chid, 
Who next him sat upon a turfy couch : 
Entellus, once of heroes deem'd the bravest 
To little purpose, lettest thou the prize 
Be lurch'd without a blow ? And where is Eryx, 
The God thy master, and thine empty boast ? 
Wher« is thy famé in Sicily renown'd, 
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And ail tbe spoîls that hang upon thy walls ? 

Entellus answer'd him : No coward fear 440 

Abates my courage or my love of glory ; 

fiut âge hath tom'd my blood to thick and cold, 

Unstning my sinews and relax* d my powers : 

Could I recall the youthfalnessy that now 

Ton varlet boldens, and that once was mine, 

No prize-bnll needed I to tempt me hère, 

"Nor care I for the guerdon. Saying which, 

A pair of gauntlets in the midst he threw, 

Of weight immense, which valiant Eryx used 

To wear in combat, fasten'd on the arm 450 

"With sturdy thongs. The sight astonish'd ail, 

Seven ample folds of oxhide, stiff with lead 

And iron sewn between. Nor least amazed 

Dares himself shrinks back and stands aloof, 

While great ^neas weighs and tums about 

The gloves and vast integuments to view. 

And what if ye had seen the caestus-bound 

Alcides, when he waged the terrible fight 

Upon this very shore ? Entellus cried : 

Thèse arms thy brother &yx wielded once ; 460 

Thou seest the marks of gore and spatter'd brains ; 

He dueU'd mighty Hercules with them ; 

And they were mine, while vigorous and warm 

The blood within me flow'd, ère envions âge 

Had scatter'd hoary hairs upon my brow : 

But if the Trojan Dares be afraid 

Thèse arms to cope withal, an*t like my Mend 

Acestes and the pious Prince approve, 

Make we the combat equal ; gloves of Eryx 

Eor thee, man, I resign; dismiss thy fears; 470 

And thou the Trojan gauntlets change for new. 

He said, and off his back the doublet throws, 

Lays bare his mighty sinews, bones and limbs. 

And stands in bulk tremendous on the sand. 
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-^neas equal gaimtlets order'd forth, 
And both accoutred for the field alike. 

The combatants at once on tiptoe standing, 
Their arms in air intrepidly they raise, 
Heads from the danger warily withdraw, 
And mingling hand with hand provoke the fight : 480 

The one more nimble-footed, confident 
In active prime of âge ; the other strong 
And weighty-limb'd, but under him his knees 
Tremble, his vast frame labours while he breathes, 
Full many a wound they menace, many a blow 
Hard on the hollow ribs and chest resounds ; 
Pists round about the ears and temples roving, 
Oft on the cheek with crashing might they fall. 
Entellus in one posture stands unmoved, 
With watchful eyes and body keeps his ward : 490 

Dares, like one who plies his enginery 
Against a city or a mountain-fort, 
Tries this approach and that, on every side 
Th* assault renews and varies, but in vain : 
Entellus him with liffced arm essays 
To strike ; but he too quick the mischief saw 
Descending, and with sudden spring éludes ; 
The blow was spent in air, and after it 
Entellus to the ground with ail his weight 
Heavily faUs, as drops on Erymanth 500 

Or Ida' s hill an old uprooted pine ; 
At once the youth of Sicily and Troy 
With zeal and clamour rose ; Acestes runs 
To help the aged hero from the ground ; 
But he unharm'd, undaunted by his fall. 
And fierce with anger, to the fight retums : 
Then shame and cqnscious worth his might arouse ; 
And Dares over ail the field he drives 
Belabouring and pounding right and leffc 
Without remorse or respite ; just as hail 510 
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In pelting volley rattles on the tiles, 

So upon Dares reeling to and fro 

The double-handed battery pours amain. 
" """^'But longer would JEneas not permit 

The victor's ire to rage or wreak revenge : 

He snatches weary Dares from the field, 

Soothing him thus : What madness, wretched man, 

Possest thee ? Seest thon not the Goda adverse, 

Thy strength nnequal ? Yield to power divine. 

So saying he commands the strife to cease. 520 

Dares by trusty comrades to the ships, 

Dragging his knees with pain, from side to side 

Tossing his head, and spitting from the mouth 

Thick gore and bloody teeth, is led away : 

They summon'd for their vanquish'd friend receive 

The scymitar and helm, the bnll and wreath 

Leave to Entellus, who his haughty joy 

In triumph overflowing thus exprest : 

Leam, Son of Venus, leam, ye Trojans ail, 

What vigour once was mine in younger days, . 530 

And from what death your Dares ye hâve saved : 

Confronting then the bull, between the homs 

Raising his armed fist, with mighty force 

He dash'd it in the skuU, and smash'd the brain ; 

Down dropt the bull, and lifeless quivering lay. 

Eryx, behold ! he cried : a better life 

Than Dares I dévote. Victorious hère 
ft^-'My gauntlets and my art I lay aside. 
**^ -^neas now to trial of their skill 

The bowmen summon'd, and the prizes named : 540 

He from the vessel of Serestus chose 

The tallest mast, and fixt it with his hand, 

A living mark suspending from the top, 

A cushat pigeon, fasten'd by a string. 

The archers mustering, in a brazen casque 

The lots are thrown : first issuing with applause 
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Hippocoon, son of Hyrtacus, was drawn ; 

Then Mnestheus, lately in the naval strife 

Successful, and with olive-garland crown'd ; 

Eurytion third, thy brother, Pandarus, 550 

"Who bidden erst to violate the truce 

Shottest a fatal shaft among the Greeks : 

Acestes in the helmet last remains, 

Himself a rival in the youthful game. 

Each tried his bow and puU'd the twanging chord, 

Then from his quiver drew the winged steel : 

Pirst the flect arrow of Hyrtacides 

Whizz'd as it flew, and cleft the buxom air ; 

True to the mast it came, and pierced the tree, 

Which violently shook, the dove in fear 560 

Flutter'd her wings, and plaudits rent the sky : 

With bended bow stood Mnestheus, flash'd his eye 

A moment aiming, and the shaft was gone ; 

TJnfortunate, the bird herself to strike 

He miss'd, the knot he broke and linen band 

Wherewith her foot was fasten'd to the mast ; 

She soaring to the cloudy région fled : 

Eurytion, holding ready on the string 

His levell'd weapon, Pandarus invoked, 

And marking well the dove, as in free space 570 

Joyful she clapp'd her wings, he pierces her 

Under a purple cloud ; she droop'd and fell, 

Life leaving in the starry firmament, 

The arrow in her bosom bringing down : 

Acestes' chance was gone, who ne'ertheless 

A random shot sent manfdUy, to prove 

The skilftil archer and the sounding bow : 

When lo, a sight miraculous to view, 

Of présage direful, as the sequel taught. 

And prophets boding fear to future times : 580 

The flying reed in liquid ether blazed. 

And traoed a path with flame, till ail extinct 
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In air it vanish'd, like a falling star 

That shoots her crystal tresses from the sky : 

Trinacrians, Trojans, awe-struck and amazed, 

Do révérence to the Gods ; -^neas hail'd 

The omen, clasp'd Acestes, loading him 

With precious gifts, and gratulating thus : 

Take thèse, great Sire : th' Olympian King for thee 

Some honour hy this augury design' d 590 

Beyond the lot of others. Thon shalt hâve 

Mj Sire' s own giffc, a richly figur'd bowl, 

Which Thracian Cisseus to Anchises erst 

A pledge of friendship and mémorial gave. 

So saying, he adoms with laurel wreath 

Acestes, and saintes him conqneror ; 

And good Eurytion at the second place 

Eopines not, though himself had hit the bird : 

llis was the next reward, who broke the string, 

Aud last was he whose arrow struck the beam. 600 

î^or yet the sports had end : --îlneas calls 
The trusty guardian of his princely Son, 
Epytides, and whispers in his ear : 
Go, teU Ascanius, if his yonthful band 
Of horsemen he hath marshall'd and array'd, 
Hither in honour of his grandsire now 
To lead them, and to show himself in arms. 
Meantime the stream of people âx)m the ring 
He to retire commands, and clear the plain. 
The yonths advance, before their parents* eyes 610 

Glittering on bridled steeds ; from every side 
A buzz of admiration greeted them. 
Their locks with shaven wreaths are neatly bound, 
Each hath in hand a pair of comel darts, 
And some a polish'd quiver at the back, 
Equipment graceful ; carcanets of gold 
Loose from the neck upon the bosom hang. 
Their ranks are three, in triple order ranged, 



With three commanders prancing in the front, 
Twelve stripling cavaliers in every band. 620 

The first fair Priam leads, thy little son, 
Polites, who preserv'd his grandsire's name, 
Destin' d to raise Italian progeny : 
Who rides a Thracian courser, dappled o'er 
"With spots of white ; a forehead white as snow 
Erect he bears, white forefeet paw the ground : 
I^ext Atys cornes, to young Ascanius dear, 
From whom the Attian tribe in Latium sprang : 
Ascanius last, and fairest of them ail, 

Borne by a Tyrian steed, which Dido gave, 630 

A mémorable token of her love : 
The rest are mounted on Trinacrian steeds 
Of old Acestes. As with beating hearts 
The band approach, the Dardans with applausc 
Eeceive them, and peruse each face with joy, 
Tracing the likeness of thcir ancient sires. 
Before the line of gazcrs and their friends 
They move in gay procession, halting then 
Await the summons of Epytides ; 

At whose lond signal and the sound of lash ' 640 

They break in three divided, opposite ways 
In open brigades flying ; swift at call 
They face about and charge with hostile arms ; 
Again they sever, and again they meet, 
Wheel round and round, orb within orb involve, 
The living picture of a battlefield ; 
Now shew their backs in flight, now threatening raise 
Their javelins, now in peace harmonious ride. 
As wound the labyrinthine path of Crète 
Between a texture of dark walls, perplext 650 

"With thousand mazes, where th* unguided step 
In error irretrievable was lost : 
Such movements intrîcate the sons of Troy 
Weave in their rounds of mimic flight and war; 
K 2 
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Like dolphins, that in sportive gambolling^ 

Lasli the Carpathian or the Libyan sea. 

Thèse feats of liorsemanship, thèse custom'd games 

Ascanius, when he built Long Alba's town, 

Revived, and taught the Latins, just as he 

"VYith Trojan youths had practis'd them of yore : 660 

'Which Alba taught her sons, from whom great Eome 

Deriving yet maintains th* ancestral rite : 

*Ti8 yet call'd Troy, and yet the Trojan band. 

Thus far was ail high sport and holiday ; 
But fickle Fortune soon her aspect changed : 
iFor, erc the funeral honours vrere complète, 
Satumia not yet glutted with revenge, 
Still busy with her malice, to the fleet 
Sends Iris down, and breathes upon her flight 
The speed of winds : the Yirgin seen of none 670 

Shoots in a beamy rainbow from the sky ; 
Th' assembled throng she view'd, survey'd the shore, 
The vacant harbour and unguarded ships, 
By which a group there stood of Phrygian dames 
Ail by themselves in melancholy mood, 
Por lost Anchises mouming, on the deep 
Gazing with tears : Alas, o'er sea and wave 
That we must roam and toil and fin d no rest ! 
This was the doleful murmur of them ail, 
Weary of océan, longing for a home. 680 

The matrons humour' d thus, among them slyly 
The Goddcss thrusts hersclf, in guise and mien 
To Beroe's likeness changed, the aged spouse 
Of Thracian Doryclus, who once was blest 
With sons and kindred and an honour'd name ; 
In whose pretended voice her guile found words : 
Ye remuant of a misérable race, 
TJnhappy women, botter had the Greeks 
Dragg'd ye beneath your native walls to die l 
For what disastrous fatc are ye reserv'd ? 690 
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'Tis the seventh Bummer since our Ilium's fall ; 

What stars, climes, océans hâve we not explored ? 

Thro' stormy billows, over rocks and shoals 

A way to flying Italy we seek. 

Hère is the friendly shore of Eryx, here 

Acestes, gênerons host ; to bnild a town 

What hinders, and to fix the people's home ? 

Ah., my Pénates ! ah, my fatherland ! 

In vain were ye deliver'd from the foe ! 

Shall walls of Ilium nevcr more revive ? 700 

î^ever shall I behold Hectorean streams, 

A Xanthns and a Simois, again ? 

Corne, help me to destroy yon fatal ships. 

Çassandra's apparition yestemight 

Eose in my sleep, and raught a flaming brand : 

This is your home, she cried ; seek Ilium here. 

Occasion prompts the deed, and heavenly signs 

Bid hasten ; lo the four ITeptnnian altars ! 

The Qod inspires us, and supplies the flame ! 

Fiercely she seiz'd a firebrand, which aloft 710 

With mighty effort of hcr arm she swung : 

ïhe mations in bewilderment look'd on, 

Till Pyrgo thus, their eldest, and the nurse 

Of Priam's royal sons, the silence broke : 

"No Beroe was this ; no Thracian spouse 

Of Doryclus : observ'd ye not her mien 

And grâce majestic ? how she stepp*d, she breathed ? 

Her ardent glances and commanding tone ? 

Old Beroe lies sick ; 'tis scarco a moment 

I left the mother grieving at her absence 720 

From thèse high honours and solemnities. 

The dames awhile in doubt malignant eyes 
Cast on the ships, distracted in their choice 
Between the présent and the promis* d land ; 
When Iris mounts aloft on levell'd wing, 
Gntting a radiant arch that spann'd the clouds : 
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Then by the dire portent to phrenzy driven 

They shriek aloud, they snatch the sacred fire 

And strip the altars, faggots, twigs, and boughs 

Ilurl flaming with combustion, that full soon 730 

Unbridled over oars and benches ran, 

The stemage and the omamented pine. 

The dismal tidings to Anchises' tomb 

Eumelus bore, Trhere in theatric range 

The crowd yet seated view the dusky fiâmes 

And ashes rise : Ascanius first, as he 

"Was leading in advance th' equestrian band, 

Broke from his guardians and their timid nile, 

And spurr'd his courser to the scène of woe : 

"What madness this ? Ye wretched dames of Troy, 740 

"What purpose ye ? Not foes nor Argive tents, 

But your own hopes ye bum. Bchold, 'tis I, 

Your own Ascanius. At their feet he throws 

The helmet which in mimic fight he wore ; 

And now -^neas and the Trojan train 

Wcre hasting up ; the matrons in affiight 

Flee scatter'd o'er the beach, to hollow rocks, 

To woods, where'er concealment could be found ; 

They loathe the light, and sorrow for the past, 

Shake Juno from their bosom, sue their friends 750 

For pardon and for peace. Yet not the more 

Slackens the rage of fire ; hot vapeurs breathe 

Prom undemoath the damp in smouldering tow, 

AU thro' the hull and bottom of the ship 

Eating their sullen way ; nor strength of man 

!Nor streams injected can the mischief stay. 

JEneas tore the mantle on his back, 

Outstretcht his hands, and call'd the aid of heaven : 

Almighty Jove, if thou abhorr'st not yet 

AU lUum's hapless race, if ancient pity 760 

Looks down on human grief, oh, save the ships, 

Snatch from the jaws of death our sinking state ; 
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Or thou, if I deserve it, on my head 

Hurl thy just lightoings, blast me with thy wrath î 

Scarce had he spoken, when the sky grew black 

With tempest, hiU and plain with thunder qnake, 

And clouds'by southem winds togethor driven, 

Down rushing in a cataract of rain, 

Déluge the ships, and drench with watery flood 

The half-bumt planks ; tiU ail the fiâmes are quench'd, 770 

AU but four vessels from the pest preserv'd. 

The Chieffcain shaken by the sad mischance 
Mused on the future, lost in anxious thought : 
Should he forget the fates and settle on 
Trinacrian soil, or for th' Italian shore 
His course pursue ? Then Nantes, hoary sage, 
Whom Pallas ail her depths of wisdom taught, 
Divining what the anger of the Gods 
Portended, what the scheme of fate required, 
Admonish'd him, and with advice consoled : 780 

Great Hero, let us follow whither fate 
Leads on or calls us back ; whate'er befall, 
To bear our evils is to conquer them. 
Acestes is thy countryman, by birth 
From heaven derived ; him to thy counsels call 
A wilHng friend ; with him, the fieet reduced, 
Leave thy superfluous numbers, whom thou find'st 
Sick of thy fortunes and thino enterprise, 
Old men, and matrons weary of the sea, 
The weak and timorous, who from péril shrink ; ^ 790 

Select ail thèse, and let them settle hère ; 
Their town with leave Acesta they shall name. 

Encouraged by such counsel of the sage, 
Still waver'd he by doubt and care distraught ; 
Till Night was wheeling in th' etherial road 
Her dusky chariot ; and before him lo, 
A vision of Anchises gliding seem'd, 
A voice unearthly to his ear was home : 
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My Son, whom dearer than my life I loved, 
Mj Son, by Trojan fates severely tried, 800 

I corne at the command of higliest Jove, 
Who saved thy fleet from fire, and who to thee 
With pitiful regard at length inclines. 
To ITautes hearken ; he hath counsell'd well ; 
Thy bravest hearts and men in vigorous prime 
To Latium carry hence ; in Latium thou 
A rugged warlike people must subdue. 
Yet first to Pluto's dark abodes descend. 
And cross tb' Avemian depths to meet thy Sire ; 
Who not among th' accurst in rueful shades 810 

Of Tartanis, but in Elysian bliss 
Dwell with the just. The Sibyl, holy maid, 
Shall thither lead thee, offering sable ewes 
As a blood-sacrifice. Thy future rase 
Shall there be shown thee and thy destin' d home. 
And now farewell ; for humid night hath run 
Her middle course, and breathing from afar 
I scent th' unwelcome coursera of the dawn. 
So saying, like thin smoke he melts in air. 
"Whitiier away ? Why fleest thou and from whom ? 820 
Who drives thee, Pather, from thy son' s embrace ? 
JEneas cried ; and then, the dormant fire 
And embers wakening, to "the household Gods 
His orison repeats, the sacred meal 
On hoary Yesta's hearth devoutly throws, 
While clouds of fragrance from the censer rise. 
Forthwith Acestes and his fiiends he call'd. 
Déclares the wiU of Jupiter, the words 
Of Sire Anchises, and his own résolve. 
Short was the parley, and the plan approved 830 

By kind Acestes. Matrons and a crowd 
Of willing men, not covetous of famé, 
Are chosen for the town, to leave behind ; 
The rest repair the fleet, fire-eaten planks, 
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Benches and oars and cables they renew, 
A few in number, but a warlike band. 
iEneas with a plough the boimdaries drew, 
The dwellings by aUotment parcell'd ont, 
The régions Ilium, Troy, dividing named ; 
Acestes (with th' addition to his realm 840 

Well pleas'd was hc) appoints a justice-hall, 
Convenes a senate, and dispenses law : 
Then on mount Eryx was to Venus built 
A heaven-reaching fane ; an ample grove 
And priest were added to Anchises' tomb. 
Nine days did ail the people cheerly spend 
In feast and sacrifice ; no breeze disturb'd 
The calm of océan, but the génial south 
With many a whisper mild invites to sea : 
Along the winding shore a voice was heard 850 

Of wail ; and in embraces night and day 
They linger ; men and matrons, who but late 
Abhorr'd the name and aspect of the sea, 
Now wish to sail, and ail the toils endure. 
Them did the pious Chief with friendly words 
Console, and to his friend Acestes' care 
With tears commended. Yictims to be slain, 
Three calves to Eryx, to the Storms a lamb, 
He order'd, and the moorings to be loos'd. 
Himself conspicuous, with an olive-wreath, 860 

Stands on the poop, a goblet in his hand, 
Holds the fat entrails o'er the briny wave, • 
And pours out limpid wine : from harbour forth 
The gallies glide, a breeze behind them springs, 
And oars in cadence brush their watcry way. 
Venus meanwhile, with cruel cares opprest, 
Addressing IS'eptune her sad heart relieves : 
Alas ! dear Neptune, me to abject prayer 
Satumia's ruthless rage to stoop compels ; 
Whom neither time nor piety can melt, 870 
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Fate nor the will of Jove control her fury : 
'Tis not enough that her revengeful power 
Hath sack'd fair Phrygia's capital, and dragg'd 
Her wretched exiles thro' a world of woe : 
The ashes and the bones of fallen Troy 
She persécutes ; let her explain the cause. 
Thou saw'st what tumult on the Libyan main 
She lately stirr'd, and mingled sea with heaven, 
When vainly trusting to -^olian storms 
She dared to vex the quiet of thy realm : 880 

Her malice hath impell'd the Trojan dames 
To bum their galleys, and the helpless crew 
Must in a foreign land be left behind. 
For what remains ; that o'er thy waves -^neas 
May find a passage to Laurentian Tyber, 
If 'tis a righteous boon, if there to dwell 
The fates forbid not, I implore of thee. 
To her replied Saturnins, ocean's lord : 

Tenus, in my kingdom to confide 

Gk)od right hast thou, who tookest thence thy birth ; 890 

And I deserve the trust, who oft hâve quell'd 

The billows and the blasts. I^or less on shore 

(To Simois and Xauthus I appeal) 

Hath thine -ZEneas been my constant care : 

When headlong on their walls Achilles drove 

The panic-stricken hosts of Ilium flying 

Before the ail-destroyer, groan'd the rivers 

With carnage choked, nor Xanthus to the main 

Could find nor force a way ; thy Son in battle 

Imperill'd with Pelides (neither force 900 

I^or fate was equal) in a hollow cloud 

1 snatcht away, tho' bent to raze in ruin 
That perjur'd city, structure of my hands. 
My mind is still the same ; dismiss thy fears : 
Safe shall he reach the wish'd Avemian port ; 
One only comrade shall at sea be lost, 
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One life bo given for many. Cheering thuB 

Pair Cythorea's heart, with golden yoke 

His ocean-steeds he join'd, and gave their months 

The foamy bit to champ ; then loosening rein, 910 

Over the wave his azuré chariot flew ; 

The swell subsides, beneath his thundering wheels 

Unwrinkled lies the bosom of the deep, 

Clouda vanish from the vast expanse of heaven ; 

A various train attendant, monster whales, 

And nimble Tritons to the surface rise, 

Old Glaucus and his choir, and Ino's son, 

And ail the host of Phorcus ; on the left 

Emerging Panopea, Yirgin Nymph, 

Thalia, Thetis, Melite are seen, 920 

Nesœa, Spio, and Cymodoce. 

Once more JEneas felt his anxious heart 
With ploasure thriU'd : immédiate he conunands 
To fix the mainmast and to hoist the sail ; 
AU hands are at their work, they square the yards, 
They pull the braces, open right and left 
The swelling canvass, bend from side to side 
The lofty homs : bound merrily the barks 
Before inspiring breezes, PaHnurus 

Leading the close array ; the rest are bid 930 

To watch the motions of his régent helm. 
Ascending Night in heaven had nearly reach'd 
The zénith ; on their benches by the oars 
Reposing wcary limbs the seamen lay ; 
When Somnus gliding from the starry pôle 
Cutting his passage thro' the mists of aiK 
With evil dreams to Palinurus came. 
And sat in shape of Phorbas on the stem 
Thus whispering guileful in the poor man's ear : 
Look, son of lasus, the seas themselves 940 

Thy fleet are darrying, steady breezes blow, 
The hour is given to rest ; recline thine head, 
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Thy weary watchful eyes from labour steal ; 

I will niyself awhile thy task perform. 

The pilot answer'd him with eyes half closed : 

Wouldst hâve me then believe the flattering looks 

Of océan ? in this monster put my trust ? 

Shall I, so often by fair skies deceived, 

Expose -^neas to the treacherous wind ? 

So saying, to the mdder firm and fast 950 

He clung, and fixt his gaze upon the stars : 

Impatient Somnus o'er his forehead shook 

A branch in Lethe dipp'd, impregnated 

With Stygian sleepy dew ; that soon his eyes 

In slumber 'gan to swim, the drowsy fit 

His strength relaxing ; then the Sprite leant ovcr, 

Him and his rudder in the darksome wave 

Push'd headlong, with a fragment of the stem, 

Soaring himself away, while Palinurus 

On heedless comrades for assistance cried. 960 

Yet not the less by Neptune's promis' d aid 
The ship secure and safe thro* océan flew, 
Nearing the Siren-rocks, of access once 
So perilous, and whito with human bones ; 
The roar of beating waves was heard from far : 
But hère -^neas, for his bark he saw 
Without a pilot floating ail at large, 
With bitter grief at heart, and many a groan, 
Assumes the guidance of her midnight way : 
Oh, fatal, Palinurus, was thy trust 970 

In placid sea and skies : my hapless friend, 
Thou must lie naked on a shore unknown. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



-îîneas landa at Cumœ, and proceeds, in compliance with the directions 
of Helemis ànd Anchises, to consult the Sibyl. Tho dwelling of 
this Prophotcss was a cave, at the foot of a rock which overlooked 
the town of Cuma? ; and above it, formed outof the rock itself, was 
a temple of Apollo. JEneas, by the advice of the Sibyl, offers 
sacrifice and prayer. She predicts his future wars in Italy, and (at 
his request) instructs him how to gain admittance to the Infernal 
région. This can only be effected by means of a golden bough, 
growing in a dark wood, to which he is miraculonsly conducted by 
a pair of doves. After gathering the bough, and after performing 
funeral honours to the trumpeter Misenus, who during his absence 
had fallcn from a rock into the sea, -îlneas accompanies the Sibyl 
to Lake Avemus, where he offers a noctumal sacrifice to the Infernal 
Deities, and descends with hcr by the subterranean cavem which 
leada to Orcus. Tho région below is described. Charon ferries 
them over the Styx. Among the unburied Ghosts, who are not 
pennitted to cross the river, they find Palinurus, who relates the 
inanner of his death. In the place assigned to unhappy lovers is 
seen the Ghost of Dîdo. -Sineaa accosts her; but she tums sul- 
lenly away. He next has an intei-view with Deiphobus, who relates 
what happened to him on the night of Troy's capture. After a 
glimpse of the pénal realm of Tartarus, some account of which is 
given by the Sibyl, they pass to the Elysian fields. Hère -Slneas 
meets with his rather, who in a secluded grove shews him the 
Spirits of his future descendants. This is according to the doctrine 
of Metempsychosis, or transmig:ration of soûls, which Virgil adop- 
ted, for the opportunity which it gave him to celebrate the glories 
of his country. The descendants of Anchises are the future kings 
and heroes of Alba and Rome, and especially the Cœsarean family, 
whose impérial greatness is predicted. After some further discouise, 
-ZEneas is reconducted by the Sibyl to earth. He then rejoins his 
fleet, and sails along the coast to the port of Caieta. 



TearM he spake, and gave his fleet full sail ; 
That glidcd to Eubœan Cumœ's coast : 
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Scaward tho prows are turn'd, and ride secure 

By teeth of anchors held ; from many a stem 

Leap tho young Teucrians, eager to exnbrace 

Hespcria's promis' d shore : part strikc the flame 

From veins of flint ; part range the woods, invade 

The wild beast's haunt, or tell of streams explored. 

Pull of his pions care -^neas hastes 

To seek Apollo's temple, and the grot 1 

Stupendous, in whose solitary gloom 

Tho Sibyl by the Delian God inspired 

Hcr visions of faturity beholds. 

The grove of Trivia and the golden dôme 

They soon approach. 'Tis said that Dœdalus 

From realms Minoan fugitive on speed 

Of daring pinions thro' the paths of air 

Swam to the chilly north, and in descent 

On Cumœ's rock alighted : hère he built 

A mighty temple to the God of day, 20 

Presenting as a gift his oary wings : 

The murdcr of Androgeus on the door 

Ile sculptur'd, and Athenians, bid to pay 

Their yearly forfeit, lives of seven sons, 

A rueful spectacle ; the um stands by, 

The lots are drawn : at distance Crete's isle 

From océan rises ; figur'd may be seen 

Pasiphae's mad passion for the buU, 

And, offspring of their foui concubinage, 

The Minotaur, a créature double-shaped : 30 

That puzzle of the labyrinth is there, 

Thro' which in pity for the royal maid 

The mazy passage Daedalus disclosed, 

lier lover's footsteps guiding with a due. 

To thee too, Icarus, (but grief forbade,) 

In the great work a place had been assign'd ; 

Twice he essa/d to carve the taie in gold, 

Twice dropt Ihe Parent's hand. This wondrou» pile 



The Trojans fain would linger to perusc, 
But that Achates from his mission quick 40 

Eeturning brought Dcipliobe, the child 
Of Glaucus, Priestess of the Delian twins, 
Who thus addrest the King : 'Tis not the time 
To tarry gazing hère ; but hasten thou 
The sacrifice, seven bullocks from a herd 
That never touch'd the yoke, seven ritual ewes. 
The Trojans do her hest without delay, 
And straight she calls them to the lofty fane. 
Out of the rock was hewn a cave profound, 
With hundred gâtes and spacious apertures, 50 

Whence the responses of the Sibyl rush, 
A hundred voices. At the frontal gâte 
The Virgin stopt : 'Tis time your fates ye leam'd ; 
Behold, the God, the God ! abrupt she cried : 
Her look and colour on the instant change, 
Her hair is wildly streaming, heave with rage 
The labouring breast and bosom ; loftier seem'd 
Her stature, more than mortal were her tones, 
As Phœbus overcrept her, and she breath'd 
The air divine. • So tardy at thy vows ; 60 

So tardy, Child of Troy ? To prayer alone 
The gaping dôme gives entrance ! Purthcr word 
She spake not ; every Trojan shook with fear ; 
The Chief his fervent orison began : 

Phœbus, constant pitier of our woes, 
Director of the Dardan hand and arrow 
That drank Achilles* blood ; at thy behest 
Seas washing mighty continents I hâve pass^dy 
Massylian inmost régions hâve explored 

And quicksands dire of libya ; now at length 70 

1 touch the shore of flying*Italy : 
Thus far, no ferther let the fates of Troy 
Pursuc me. ye Gods and Goddesses, 
Who Ilium and her greatness once beheld 
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With jealous eyes, ye surely now may spare us. 

Thou, vénérable Prophetcss, permit 

The children and Pénates of our Troy 

To settle in Ausonia, there to chaQge 

Their waQdering exile for a promis'd home. 

To Phœbus and to Trivia I will build 80 

A dôme of solid marble, festal days 

Ordaining in Apollo's name to keep. 

!N"or thou shalt lack thine honours, holy Yirgin ; 

A crypt within my kingdom shall be thine, 

Where treasur'd and by chosen men prôserv*d 

The fortunes of my race foretold by thee 

Shall live for ever. I beseech thee, speak; 

Not to the leaves dispers'd with every wind 

Commit thy lays, but speak them with thy tongue. 

He ended parle : the priestess in her cave 90 

As yet reluctant struggles from her breast 
Apollo to shake off, who ail the more 
With force imperious bends her rabid mouth, 
Tames her wild heart, and moulds her to his will. 
And now the gâtes spontaneous open wide, 
And bear the SibyFs answer thro' the air : 
Thou hast escaped the périls of the sea ; 
But heavier périls on the land remain. • 

To realms Lavinian ye shall corne, be sure. 
And coming shall repent. Wars, horrid wars, 100 

And Tyber foaming I behold with carnage ! 
Xanthus, and Simois, and a Dorian camp, 
A new Achilles Goddess-bom shall rise 
In Latium, and Satumia, plague of Troy, 
Shall ne'er be absent : thou in thy distress 
To ail the parts of Italy shalt fly 
Eor refiige and for succour ; once again 
A strange alliance and a foreign bride 
Their dowry of calamity shall bring. 
TJnder thy trials never quail nor yield, 110 
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But struggle to the end, and urge thy fortune. 
Deliverance thou shalt find, and, strange to tell, 
Pirst shall a Grecian city point the way. 

Thus raved from her recess in mystic song 
Deiphobe, and truth in darkness wrapt, 
(Her voice went howling ail the cavem thro'), 
Obedient to the Power, whose curb contrôla, 
Whose goad excites her fury ; which at length 
To calm subsiding, thus the Chief replied : 

Yirgin, danger or distress to me 120 
I^one strange or unexpected can anse ; 

1 hâve foreseen and am prepared for ail. 
One only boon I ask. 'Tis said that hère 
A passage opens to th' infernal realm, 
The dreary pool and floods of Acheron : 

Oh, teach me thou the way, the gâtes unclose, 

And give me to behold the blest Anchises ! 

Him from the midst of raging focs I rescued, 

Thro' fire and steel I carried on my shoulders ; 

He shared my wanderings, ail the seas he pass'd, 130 

The stormy waves, the sky's inclemency, 

Old and infirm, beyond his strength he bore ; 

He bade me seek thy door a supplicant ; 

Pity, kind maid, the Pather and the Son. 

Great is thy power, nor Hécate for nought 

Hath made thee régent of th' Avemian bounds. 

If Thracian Orpheus could with song fetch back 

His lost Eurydice ; if gênerons Pollux 

His Brother by altemate death redeem'd. 

And traveLs to and fro the road of Orcus ; 140 

What need to mention Theseus or Alcides ? 

I too from highest Jupiter am sprung. 

He spake, and held the altar in his hand ; ' 
When thus the Sibyl answer'd : thou Prince 
Celestial bom, of old Anchises' line, 
Th' Avemal pit is easy of descent, 
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The gâte of Pluto night and day stands open : 

-But to retum and upper air regain, 

That is a task indeed. A chosen few, 

Children of Gods, belov'd by Jupiter, 1 50 

Or rais'd by ardent virtue to the skies, 

That labour hâve achieved. A wildemess 

Lies ail between, and black with sinuous wave 

Cocytus glides around. Yet if thy soûl 

Conceives such strong désire, to traverse twice 

The Stygian lakes, twice Tartarus to view, 

If thou art bent upon the perilous feat, 

Hear the conditions of success from me. 

Deep in a dell of woods there stands a holly, 

And in the bushy verdure half conceal'd 160 

A branch held sacred to the Stygian Juno, 

Whose leafage and whose twigs are flexile gold : 

The subterranean kingdom none may enter, 

Who doth not gather first the golden foil ; 

Such gift the fair Proserpina demands : 

When the first branch is pluck'd, another shoots, 

With the like métal blooming as before : 

Search with thine eyes around, and, when thou find'st, 

Pluck off the bough ; 'twill folio w at the touch, 

If fate hath call'd thee hither ; else no force 1 70 

Of arm or steel to rend it can avail. 

But I hâve other tidings for thine ear : 

The body of thy friend unburied lies 

Tainting the flcet with death, whilst at thèse doors 

A suppliant of the oracle thou standest : 

Him first to his sepulchral rest consign, 

And sable victims for atonement bring ; 

This done, and not before, th' infernal realms 

Impervious to tne living thou shalt seo. 

The Maiden's voice was hush'd, and fi^om the grot 180 
With downcast look -^neas took his way ; 
Achates, faithful comrade, by his side 
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Paces with mcasur'd stcp, aiid shares his grief; 
Discoursing much about tho dai'k event 
(What friend was dead ? whose burial was enjoin'd ?) 
TVith vain conjecture both ; when on tho sliore 
They find, the victim of a sad mischance, 
AEisenus. Child of -<Eolus was he, 
And nonc so well could sound the trumpet-call 
And kindle war witb song : grcat Hector once 190 

He serv'd, with spear and clarion to the field 
Attending ; Hector by Acbilles slain, 
He join'd tho standards equal in rcnown 
Of brave ^Vnchises' son : but ah, rash man, 
While now o'cr océan' s wave his hollow shell 
He sounded, and to contest musical 
Challenged the Gods, (may we bclieve the talc ? ) 
Him jealous Triton suatching irom a rock 
Plunged in the foamy deep. "With loud lament 
The Teucrians, and not Icast the pions Cliief, 200 

His loss bewail, then hasten to perform 
The Sibyl's mandate, and with pile of trecs 
To rear the altar of the sepulchi'e. 
An ancicnt forest, the wild boas t' s domain, 
With strokc of axe and sound of falling beams 
Is madc to groan ; the sturdy oak is riven, 
Pine and broad ash upon the mountain roll. 
Arm'd like the rest, JEneas to the task 
Exhorts his troop, and on the forest' s depth 
Casting an anxious look, his wish déclares : 2 1 

Oh, if in this thick wood tho golden bough 
Could shcw itself ! for ail too true a taie 
The Prophetess of thee, Miscnus, told. 
Scarce had he spoken, when a pair of dovcs 
Descending near him from their acry tour 
Alighted on the sward : Ye birds of Tenus, 
(Thus joyful to behold thcm he exclaim'd,) 
Guide ye my stops, if any path thero be, 
s 2 
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And fly before me thro' the leafy grove 

To where this bough of precious foliage hangs ; 220 

And thou, my Goddess Parent, from suspense 

Relieve me ! Saying which, he check^d his pace, 

The birds, tbeir signs and motions to observe ; 

They flying as tbey feed before his sight 

Continue to advance, and toward the lake 

Of pestilent Avemus lead him on, 

Then soaring upward thro' the liquid air 

Perch on the very tree, whose glittering bush 

Eeflects the double hue of green and gold. 

Like mistletoe, that in the winter time 230 

Shoots on a trunk no parent of her own. 

And twines her yellow blossoms ail around ; 

So blooming in the holly-bush appears 

The golden foil, and tinkles in the breeze. 

jEneas plucks ifwith an eager pull, 

Then to the Sibyl with his prize returns. 

Meanwhile for lost Misenus on the shore 
His comrades mourn, and to his senseless clay 
Bring the last honours ; first with pitch and oak 
Eaising a lofty pile, the sides they wreath 240 

With gloomy boughs, the front with cypresses, 
The centre with his glittering arms adorn. 
Some quicken boiling cauldrons o'er the flame, 
Some bathe and some anoint the frigid limbs, 
Groaning the while, then on a fanerai bed 
Lay the lamented corse, and over it 
Cast purple vests, that once the living wore ; 
Supporters of the heavy hier attend 
Their moumful duty, and apply the torch 
In l'ashion of their sires with eyes averse ; 250 

The blaze with oil is fed, with frankincense 
And fat of victims : when the flames subside, 
Embers and ashes are bedrench'd with wine. 
And Chorinaîus in a brazen um 
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Gathers the bones ; his oflBlce was the last, 

The lustral olive-brànch to carry round, 

Thrice upon ail their heads a kindly dew 

To sprinkle, and pronounce the parting words. 

The pious Chieftain builds a stately tomb 

"With armour and an oar and trumpet graven 260 

Under a lofty mount, which from the dead 

Misenus hath been call'd for evermore. 

This done, he minds him of the Sibyrs charge. 

A cavem yawning in the soHd rock 
Bescended steep and hideous ; forests dark 
Enclosed it, and a lake of blackest hue, 
Which birds might cross not on the wing and live, 
80 rank an exhalation steaming up 
The air infccted ; therefore by the Greeks 
Avernus it was call'd. The Priestess herc, 270 

Four black-hair*d buUocks facing where they stood, 
Pours on their heads the consecrated wine, 
The toplocks plucking off between their horns 
A first oblation on the altar throws, 
Then on the potent name of Hécate, 
Potent in Heaven and Erebus, she calls ; 
Others the knife administer, and blood 
In bowls recéive : -^neas with his sword 
To Nox and sister Tellus immolâtes 

A lamb with sable fleece, a barren cow 280 

To thee, Proserpine, to thy Stygian Lord 
A holocaust of bulls at midnight bums, 
And on the flaming flesh pours unctuous oil. 
But lo, at break of day beneath their feet 
The earth begins to groan, the woods to move ; 
A howl of dogs invisible proclaims 
The Goddess coming. Hence — ^the Priestess cries — 
Hence ye profane, away, and quit the grove ; 
^neas, draw thy sword, and follow me ; 
A valiant heart and resolute thou needest ! 290 
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She plunged into the cave ; the dauntless Chief 
Kept pace descending with his furious guide. 

Ye Powers, Ye Spirits, T\'ho in Orcus rule, 
Chaos, and Phlcgethon, and widc domains 
Of evcr silent Kox ; vouchsafe me leave 
To tell what I haye lieard, mysterious things 
Buricd in earth and darkness to reveal. 

Dimly they walk, in solitude and gloom, 
Through Pluto's cmpty plains and spacious realm : 
Such path in woods obscurely glimméring 300 

A mooncloud shews, when Jove hath vcil'd the sky, 
And Night hcr mantle o'er the landscape thrown. 

Close at the jaws of the infernal gâte 
SoiTow and vengeful Carcs havc set their couch ; 
Diseascs pale, and Fear, and Eld forlorn, 
Foui "Want, and Famine, evil counscUor, 
Dwell there, terrifie sights ; and Death, and Toil, 
And Sleep, akin to Death. In counterviow 
Are baneful Pleasures and destructive War, 
ïhe iron beds of Furies, Discord fell, 310 

Whose viper-locks a gory fillet binds. 
High in the midst an aged elm extends 
Her width of rugged branches, haunt supposed 
Of idle Dreams, that cling to every leaf. 
Hous'd at the door are monsters numberless, 
Centaurs, and two-form'd Scyllas, Briareus 
With hundred arms, Chimocra breathing fire, 
(iorgons and Harpies, hissing dragon-heads, 
And Geryon's triple bulk. -^neas grasps 
In sudden fear his sword, and brandishes 320 

The naked blade, those monsters to repel ; 
And (but his guide instructs him Tvhat they arc, 
Life without body, unsubstantial shade,) 
Ile would assail the fleeting images, 
And sover with the steel impassive air. 
From hencc the way proceeds to Acheron, 
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Wiiosc waters in a turbid torrent roll 
Yomiting in Cocytus ail the filth 
' Of their Tartarean surge. The grisly form 
Of pilot Charon guards the watery boum, 330 

AVitli eyes of flame that glare immoveable, 
A mat of hoary hairs upon his chin, 
A filthy mantlc hanging ail in knots 
J^cliind him ; old in years, yet still his âge 
Is green and vigorous ; his boat himself 
He pushes witli a polo, he tends the sail, 
And ferries to their home the swarms of dead : 
They to the bank come flocking ; matrons, men, 
Great heroes who hâve quitted earthly toil, 
E'nweddcd maidens, yonths and striplings laid 340 

On their nntimely hier ; a multitude 
Thick as the leaves which autumn's chilly breath 
In glades hath strewn, or gathering of birds 
From sea to land, whom winter hath compeird 
To travel o'er the deep to sunnier climes. 
They stand and spcedy waftage ail implore, 
And stretch their hands, and to the farther bank 
Cast wistful looks ; but surly Charon takes 
'Novr thèse, now those, and drives the rest away. 

uEneas marvell'd at the bustling scène : 350 

Say, holy Maid, Tvhat means this concourse hither ? 
"VVhat seek the shades ? and why this différence, 
8ome driven from the beach, some carried o'er 
The livid waves ? To him the Prophetess : 
Son of Anchises, Progeny divine, 
The waters of Cocytus thou beholdest, 
And marshy pool of Styx, whose awful oath 
Appealing Gods inviolate must keep. 
Ail thèse are ghosts unburied and forlom, 
Yon boatman, Charon, those that sail, th' interr'd ; 360 

For none may he across the floods transport, 
Whose bones in earth repose not. Hundred years 
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They wander, flitting round thèse doleful shores, 
Then they retum and find their passage free. 
' JBneas paus'd, and musing stood awhile, 
Touch'd with compassion for so hard a fate. 
Among the outcast moumful he descries 
Leucaspis, and Orontes, Lycian Chief ; 
Who follow'd him from Troy, but by the storm 
They and their ship were under océan whelm'd. 370 

And Palinurus in the crowd draws nigh, 
Who steering late from Afric, while he sat 
The stars observing, in the deep had fallen : 
JEneas hardly knowing in the gloom 
At length accosts him thus : "What cruel God 
Cast Palinurus in his océan grave ? 
Speak ; for Apollo, ever true before, 
This once with vain prédiction mock'd our hopes ; 
He promis'd o'er the wave that thou shouldst reach 
Ausonia's coast ; and thus he kept his word ! 380 

My Prince, (said Palinurus), never you 
Apollo' s word betray*d, and me no God 
In océan cast ; but steering while I sat. 
And firm the rudder held, by some mischance 
'Twas broken suddenly, and dragg'd me down. 
By the rude seas I swear, not for myself 
So much, JEneas, fear'd I, as for thee, 
Lest without helm or pilot in the surge 
Thy b^k should founder. Three tempestuous nights 
The south-wind tost me o'er the boundless deep ; 390 

On the fourth mom, scarce lifting up my head 
From the high billows, Italy I saw ; 
Slowly I swam to shore, and thought me safe, 
When bands of savage natives fell upon me, 
Cumber'd with dripping garments, while I clung 
With bended fingers to the mountain crags, 
They slew me for a prize ; and there I lie 
Wash'd by the tide, and beaten by the wind. 
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But oh, I pray thee by the pleasant light 

And air of heaven, by thy beloved Sire, 400 

By ail thy hopes in young Ascanius, 

Deliver me from this calamity : 

Or seek the Velian port, an easy task, 

And cover me with earth ; or if some power 

Haply thy Goddess Mother has conferr'd, 

(For not unaided by the Gods, I weon, 

Thou dar'st thèse Stygian floods to navigate,) 

Lend me thinc hand, conduct me o'er the stream, 

That I may rest in this my last abode. 

Palinums, whence this strange désire ? 410 
ïhe Sibyl cried : would'st thou unburied ses 

The fearful river where the Puries bide, 

And pass unbidden o'er the Stygian pool ? 

Think not that prayer can change the fates divine. 

Yet hear my words, and comfort take from them. 

ïhe bordering tribes, by heavenly signs compell'd 

To expiate their offence, shall raise a tomb 

With obsequies of honour to thy bones, 

And Palinurus shall the place be call'd. 

He heard, and for a while was comforted, 420 

Eejoicing in the laud that took his name. 

The twain pass onward to the river-side : 
Whom when the boatman from his bark discems 
Thro' the still grove advancing to the bank, 
He halls them shouting with no friendly voice : 
Whoe'er thou be, that comest hither arm'd. 
Stand off, and spoak thine crrand. The abode 
Of Shades and Sleep and drowsy I^ight is hère ; 
None living may the Stygian skiff convey. 
Alcides, Theseus, and Pirithous 430 

1 ferried o'er the lakcj and rued my pains, 
Ail heroes tho' they were of matchless might. 
One dragg'd from Pluto's throne th' infernal dog 
Trembling and bound in chains ; the two assay^d 
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To force the Queen of Orcus from lier chamber. 
Answer'd him briefly the Amphrysian maid : 
Alarm thee not with visionary fear ; 
Plots hère are nonc, nor menace in thèse arms ; 
Your Cerberus may with etemal bark 

Affiright the bloodless ghosts, and Proserpine 440 

Bide at hcr TJncle's threshold undefiled. 
-^neas, Trojan Chieftain, good as brave, 
To Erebus descends to scek his Father. 
If piety like his can move thee not, 
Yet know this bough ! She lifted from her vest 
ïhc glittering spray ; nor needed furthcr parle ; 
At once his rage subsides ; the magie gift, 
So long unsecn, with révérence he regards, 
And tums his dusky vessel to the shore : 
A ghostly train, the benches ranged along, 450 

He drives from deck, and in the empty hold 
lleceives the great JEneas ; with whose weight 
The leaky shallop groan'd, and of the pool ' 
Drank largely ; not the less he held his way, 
The Warrior and the Priestess landing safe 
Amid the sedges of the slimy strand. 
• Hère three-mouth'd Cerberus in a den recliues, 
Filling the région with his awful yoll ; 
Whose snaky neck already bristling up, 
A cake with sleepy drugs and honey stcep'd 460 

The Priestess casts before him ; he the bait 
Greedily snatcht, wide opcning every jaw, 
His sturdy back stretcht loosely to the ground. 
And over ail the cave extendcd lay : 
The keeper lull*d, -^neas presses on, 
And leaves th* irremcable shore behind. 

From the first threshold comes a voice of wail, 
The whine of infants, whom untimely death 
Tore from the mother's bosom, cutting short 
Their thread of sweet existence : near to whom 470 
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TliG false-accused, uiljustly doom'd to die, 

Their places by a righteous lot receive ; 

For Minos, judge impartial, moves the um, 

Before him calls a council of the Shades, 

Their lives to learn, their sentences review : 

Xext thèse, a hapless tribe, the self-destroy'd, 

AVho without crime, but weary of the light, 

Cast life away. How gladly would they now 

In realms of light bear poverty and toil ! 

Eut fate forbids, and dreary Stygian waves, 480 

AVith ninefold stream surrounding, bar retum. 

Xot far from hence in ample range extend 
The mouming plains ; such name to them belongs ; 
'W'hcre those who pined away with cankering love 
To solitude of myrtle bowers retire, 
To feed upon their never-dying care^ 
Sad Phaîdra sojourns in this dismal spot 
AYith Procris and Evadne and the Spouse 
Of Cretan Minos ; Eriphyle shows 

The ci^el wounds inflicted by her son ; 490 

TVith them Laodamia shares her grief. 
And Cœncus, now a woman, once a man, 
But to her ancient form by fate restored : 
Hcre Tyrian Dido récent from her wound 
Was wandering in a sylvan open glade ; 
The Chief approaching, thro* the dim obscure 
Her form when ho dcscried, as one who sees 
Or fancies to hâve seen the pale new moon 
Peering behind a cloud, he dropt a tear, 
And with fond love accosting her began : 500 

VrJiappy Dido, true then was the taie 
Of thy despair and death ; and I the cause ! 
Oh, by the stars I swear, by Gods above, 
By ail that binds to truth in realms below ; 
TJnwiUing I departed from thy shore ; 
The Gods commanded, they who urge me now 
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Thro' régions overspread with night and gloom 

Thèse depths to penetrate. I could not think 

My absence would inflict so deep a pang. 

Oh stay, and fly not from my fond embrace ; 510 

*Tis I, thy lover ; heax my last farewell. 

Thus he essay'd the stemly frowning Queen 

"With words to soothe, still weeping while he spoko ; 

She fixt her eyes averted on the ground, 

Her countenance unmoved, as she had been 

A flinty stone or rock of Caucasus ; 

At length abrupt she tums, and from his sight 

Flies to the shelter of a still retreat, 

Where, to her own Sichœus join'd again, 

Eetum of love and sympathy she finds. 520 

Her step JEneas with his eye pursues, 
To tears awhile and deep compassion moved ; 
Then onward bends his way. And now they reach 
The farthest fields, for warrior Chiefs reserv'd ; 
Whose figures glide before him ; Tydeus lo, 
And Argive king Adrastus, image pale, 
And brave Parthenopseus ; and a crowd 
Of them, the much lamented, who for Troy 
Fell battling on her field ; JEneas wept 
Their numbers to behold ; Antenor's sons, 530 

Glaucus and Medon and Thersilochus, 
Idœus charioteering even yet, 
And Polybœtes in his priestly garb ; 
Who gathering on the right and on the left 
Surround their ancient comrade, not content 
Once to hâve seen, but they must linger near, 
And why he comes, and whither goes, inquire. 
But the Greek Chieftains, Agamemnon's train, 
When through the dusk they see the Warrior arm'd, 
Tremble for fear ; some fiée, as to their ships 540 

They fled of yore ; some raise their feeble voice ; 
The purpos'd cry but mocks them with the tone. 
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And Priâmes Son, Deiphobus, was there, 
Witli mangled face and mutilated form, 
Earless, each hand a stump, the nostril slit 
With ghastly wound ; wliom trembling where he stood, 
Striving those dire defonnitics to hide, 
JEneas knew at last, and knowing greets 
AVitli voice familiar : Deiphobus, 

Thou valiant Prince of Teucer's ancient line, 550 

Whai heart could wish so cruel a revenge ? 
What hand could wreak it ? On that fatal night 
I heard that weary with thy feats of valeur 
Thou'dst faUen upon a mountain of the slain ; 
On the Ehœtean shore a cenotaph 
Myself I rais'd, and on thy spirit thrice 
I call'd aloud ; the spot thy name and anns 
Distinguish yet ; thee nowhere I could find, 
'NoT in thy native earth departing lay. 

To whom Deiphobus : My faithful Friend, 560 

Ail the last honours thou hast duly paid. 
Me in this wretchcdness mine own hard fate 
And the fell "Woman of Laconia plunged ; 
Such monuments of treason she hath left. 
Thou know'st that fatal night, too well thou knowest, 
How it was pass'd in thoughtless merriment ; 
When, big with soldiers arm'd, the monster-horse 
O'erleapt the walls of lofty Pergamus. 
She, on pretence of Bacchanalian dance, 
The Phrygian dames in frantic orgies led, 570 

While in the midst she held a flaming torch, 
And caird the Argives from the citadel. 
I in my hapless chamber, wearied out 
"With aU the wild excitement and the toil, 
Eeposing in the sweet unconsciousness 
lOf deathlike slumber lay. My precious Wife 
Eemoved my armour, from the pillow stole 
My trusty falchion, then the door unbarring 
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Call'd Menelaus, thiiiking to appease 

Th' uxorious husband thus, and former wrongs 580 

To blot from his remembrance. Let mo end it — 

They burst into the room ; Solides, 

Of darkest deeds th' artificer, was one : 

Ye Powers immortal, thus requitc the Grceks, 

If 'tis a righteous prayer to ask for vengeance ! 

But tell me thou, what chance hath brought thee hither ? 

The storms of océan, or divine command ? 

What fortune drives thee living to approach 

Thèse sunless habitations, place of woe ? 

TVTiile such discourse they held, the car of Morn 590 

Had pass'd the middle of her rosy track, 
And chance was they in talk th' allotted hours 
Had whiled away ; when brief the Sibyl warn'd : 
Night falls, -/Eneas, and our time we waste 
In sorrow ; hence the road di vides in twain ; 
The right, which to the dôme of Pluto leads, 
Our path is to Elysium ; on the left 
Is Tartarus, and where in lasting pain 
The guilty dweU. To whom Deiphobus : 
Oh, chide me not, great Priestess ; I départ, 000 

Eejoin my comrâdes and my dark abode ; 
Thou hope of Troy, farewell ; a happier fate 
Live to enjoy ! He spake, and at the word 
His footsteps tum'd. -^neas looking back 
XJnder the Icftward rock a fortress views 
Broad, triple- wall*d, which Phlegethon surrounds, 
Tartarean flood, with torrent fiâmes and roar 
Of surging rocks ; a huge gâte opposite, 
On pillars built of solid adamant, 

Too strong for man or deity to rend ; Gl 

An ircn tower above ; Tisiphone, 
Clad in a bloody robe, "with sîeepless eyo 
Sits night and day to guard the vestibule : 
Hence groans are heard, the lash, the clank of iron. 
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And trail of heavy chains. The Chieftain stood, 

And listen'd fearfnl : Holy Virgin, say, 

What crimes ai'c thèse ? what j)iinishment ? and why 

This dreadful wail ? — Great Chieftain — she replied : 

The pure may not approach this wicked threshold ; 

But Hécate, committing to my charge 620 

Th' Avemal région, taught me with her lips 

The scheme of torture by the Gods ordain'd, 

And led me through the whole. The awful scales 

Of justice Gnossian llhadamanthus holds, 

To judge depiited and to punish crime : 

What man rejoicing in conccalment vain 

Down to the last securely perpétrâtes, 

He to confess compels ; then o'er the guilty 

Tisiphone exulting shakes her lash, 

Brandishes on the left a wreath of snakes, 630 

And calls the Sister-fiends ; immediately 

Th' aocursed gâtes with horrid jarring sound 

Burst open ! Dost thou sce, what hcllish form 

The entrance guards ? More terrible within 

A savage hydra sits, with fifty jaws 

Black, gaping wide ; and Tartarus descends 

Precipitous, as deep in darkness sunk, 

As twice the prospect upward to the skies. 

The Titans, ancient progcny of Earth, 

Lie thunderstricken weltering in the gulf ; 640 

And children of Alocus, giant pair, 

Who threaten'd with their hands to storm Olympus, 

And thrust the suprême Monarch from his tlirone. 

Salmoneus rack'd with torment there I saw, 

Who dared th' Olympian sounds to imitate 

And fiâmes of Jove. By four proud coursers drawn 

Thro' midst of Elis and assembled Grecks 

Shaking a torch triumphant he would ride. 

And arrogate the honours of a God : 

Fond man ! th' inimitable thunderclouds 6ô0 
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TVith brass and tread of homy-footed steeds 

He thought to rival ! But th' Omnipotent 

Pavilion'd in his clouds a weapon hurrd, 

A real boit, (no torch nor pitchy flame,) 

And in a whirl of tempest drove him down 

To dark perdition ! Tityus I beheld, 

Nursling of Earth's immeasurable womb, 

Nîne acres overstretching with bis bulk ; 

His entrails and bis liver, still for pain 

Pruitful and unconsumed, a vulture buge 660 

Digs witb ber crooked beak, wbicb plunging deep 

Sbe bunts for food, and dwells witbin bis beart ; 

No rest tbe fibres ever-growing find. 

Ixion or tbe Lapitbs wberefore name, 

Or wby Piritbous ? over wbom a rock 

Tbreatening to fall and ever falling bangs : 

Before tbem génial coucbes propp'd on gold 

And ricbly spread repasts in splendeur sbine ; 

But tbe Arcb-fiiry sits in ambusb close, 

And witb ber band forbids to toucb tbe board, 670 

Springs, waves a torcb, and tbunders in tbeir ear. 

Thitber are sent, wbo Jiated, wbile tbey lived, 

Tbeir bretbren, struck a parent, or betray*d 

A clients cause, or master's trust ; and tbey, 

Tbe largest crowd, wbo gloated o'er tbeir wealtb, 

Nor gave to friends a part. Adulterers, 

And wagers of unboly war, are tbere, 

"Waiting tbeir doom imprison'd ; ask me not, 

"WTiat doom, wbat lot tbey find, or bow condemn'd : 

Some roll a pondérons stone, or on tbe spokes 680 

Of wbeels distended bang. Tbere sits for ever 

TJnbappy Tbeseus ; Pblegyas in despair 

Bears witness to tbe trutb; and cries aloud : 

Take waming, ail ; be just, and fear tbe Gods. 

One sold bis country, and ber sons enslaved ; 

Anotber cbanged ber statutes for a bribe ; 
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With incest one his daughter*B bed profaned : 

Some deadly sin hâve ail conceiv'd and done. 

Not ynth a hundred tongues and iron voice 

Could I complète the catalogue of crime, 690 

Or ail the names rehearse of punishment. 

But hère the Priestess breaking her discourse — 
Corne, corne — she cried — Address thee to thy task j 
"We must not loiter now : y on towers I see, 
Cyclopian structure, and the arched gâte 
Where we our gift are order'd to bestow. 
Their pace they quicken, passing thro' the gloom 
Into the stately avenue of Dis ; 
Th' impatient Chieftain hurries to the porch, 
Sprinkles, to make him pure, a fountain dew, 700 

And fixes on the gâte his glittering bough. 
r Such tribute to the Goddess duly paid, 
They enter the abodes of bliss and joy, 
Green groves, delightful régions, over which 
A more expanded ether clothes the plain 
"With purple light, a sun resplendent shines, 
And starry glories of Elysian hue* 
In grassy fields the happy Spirits range ; 
Some exercise their limbs, in sport contend, 
And wrestle on the sand ; some chant sweet verse, 710 

Or tread the measure of a choral ring ; 
Orpheus in flowing robe his seven-tuned lyre 
To harmony awaking sweeps the chord 
Now with his finger, now with ivory bow. 
A race of heroes bom in happier times, 
Ulustrious Teucer*s lineage, display 
The brightness of their ancient origin, 
Assaracus, and Ilus, and of Troy 
The patriarch founder Dardanus ; whose arms 
And airy chariots admiration move, 720- 

Their lances upright standing in the ground, 
Their horses thro' the pastures ail at large 
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Roaming unrein'd : what joy on earth was theirs 

In chariots, arms, and nurture of brave steeds, 

The same attends them in their life below. 

Anothcr band are feasting on the sward, 

A choral psean singing in a grove 

Of odorous laurel, whence from upper earth 

Eridanus flows copions to the plain. 

Among them are the brave who snffer'd wounds 730 

In glorious battle for their fatherland ; 

Chaste priests, and pious bards, that worthily 

Of high Apollo sang ; discoverers 

Of life-improving arts ; ail whose désert 

Hath to mankind endear'd their memory : 

Their temples are with snowy fillets boundjj 

To this asscmbled throng the Sibyl speaks, 

Chief to Masseus, who above the rest 

^Vmidst a circle stood, while np to him 

Ail eyes were tum'd : Tell me, ye happy Soûls, 740 

And thou, great Bard, what spot or région holds 

Anchises ? Hither for his sake we came 

Across the mighty streams of Erebus. 

^lusœus answer'd brief : To ns belongs 

^0 fixt abode ; in shady grèves we dwell, 

On rivcr-banks and dewy meads répose. 

But such if your désire, this hill ascend. 

And I will set yen in an easy path. 

Ho spake, and led the way ; the shining plains 

Ho shew'd beneath ; and down the hill they turn. 750 

Deep in a pleasant valley stood the Sire ; 
A troop secluded, Soûls to upper earth 
Destin' d to rise, was he with eamest gaze 
Survejdng, the long line contemplating 
Of his own future race, their fortunes, deeds. 
And characters. But pressing to the vale 
^]nea3 when he saw, he wept for joy, 
And stretching both his hands — My Son ! he cricd : 
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And thou art corne at length ! Thy piety, 
E'en as I hoped, bas won the toilsome way ; 760 

And I can see and speak to thee agaîn, 
And hear thy voîce. I reckon'd on this hour ; 
The time I counted, and was not deceiv'd. 
What lands, what mighty seas thou must hâve pass'd, 
What périls hâve endured ! ïïow much I fear'd 
The Libyan realms would harm thee ! — my Tather, 
Thine image often monmful to my sight 
Appearing urged me hither to descend : 
Our fleet is anchor'd in the Tuscan sea : 
Give me thy hand ; oh, shun not my embrace ! 770 

Eetum'd jJEneas, down bis manly cheek 
Big teardrops rolling. Thrice did he essay 
To throw bis arms the Fatber's neck around ; 
Thrice did the empty form bis grasp élude, 
Light as thin air, and fleeting as a dream. 
But there in the retirement of the vale 
A grove he saw, begirt with waving trees. 
And Lethe gliding by, a quiet spot, 
Which people numberless were flitting round ; 
Llke bées, that on a stilly summer day 780 

Cull flowery sweets, about the L'iies pour, 
And fill with busy humming ail the field. 
Bewilder'd by a vision ail so étrange, 
^neas asks the cause, what stream was that. 
And what the multitude who throng'd the bank. 
Anchises answer*d : Spirits, to whom fate 
New bodies hath assign'd, by Lethe*s river 
Drink the dull waters of forgetfulness. 
Thèse bave I long desired to set in view 
Before thee, and enumerate the line 790 

Of our posterity, that thou shouldst share 
Thy Sire' s rejoicing for ïïesperia found. 
Eather, can it be that any Soûls 
Rise hence to earth, and mortal life résume ? 
T 2 
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('au such ond love of earth possess them still ? 
J will explain it ail : return'd the Sire, 
And straight proceeds the mystcry to unfold. 
Erom the beginning, in ail things that are, 

Heaven, Earth, the liquid plains, the Moon's fair globe, 

The sunbright Sphères, a vital Spirit dwells ; 800 

Mind stirs and quickens the material mass, 

Fused thro' each part, and mingled with the whole. 

Ilence mon and beasts dérive their origin, 

Tlio foather'd tribes, and monsters of the deep ; 

In ail whose natures fire and energy 

Celostial breathe, but with corporeal frame 

And perishable limbs of earthly mould 

Clogg'd and corrupt. Hence fear, concupiscence, 

Plcasure and pain they know, and disregard 

Tlie realms of air, in prison dark enclosed. 810 

Nor e'en by death is ail the soil removed 

Of fleshly grossness ; long-contracted stains, 

luveterate grown, in wondrous ways adhère. 

Therefore the Soûls hard penance undergo, 

Their crimes to expiate ; some to open winds 

Exposed are hung, some plunged in watery gulfs, 

Th' infected sin is wash'd or bum'd away. 

Each in the spirit thus our pains we bear, 

Then arc admitted to Elysium's realm ; 

But few attain that happiness, until 820 

A cycle of revolving time complète 

Hath ail corruptions purged, and left behind 

Th* ethereal scnse and ray of heavenly flame. 

Ail thus made pure, but after thousand years, 

The Ood to Lethe's bank, a numerous throng, 

('onducts, that hcnce oblivious of the past 

They may rcvisit earth, and hère begin 

Their new cori)oreal vesture to désire. 

So spake Anchises ; then among the swarm 

01' munnuring ghosts the Sibyl and his Son 830 
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He led, aDd chose a hillock, whenco to view 
The passing crowd, and ail their features leam. 
Attend, my Son. lUustrious Souls are hère, 
Predestin'd to exalt the Dardan name, 
Thy future offspring, of Italian birth ; 
Whom I will shew thee, and thy fates reveal. 
Seest thou the Youth, who on a pure-white spcar 
Is leaning ? Nearest to the light hath he 
His place allotted, first to npper air 

Shall rise, with mixture of Italian blood, 840 

Sylvius, an Alban name, thy posthumous child ; 
Whom in thine âge Lavinia shall conceive. 
And rear in woods conceal'd, to be a King 
And ancestor of Kings, from whom derived 
Shall our descendants in Long Alba reign, 
N"ext Prpeas, glory of the Trojan race, 
Capys thou seest, and Numitor, and him 
Who bears thy name, ^neas Sylvius, 
Alike for arms and piety renown'd, 

If ever Alba*s throne he shall ascend, 860 

Mark them ail weU, what vigour they display. 
Those others, brow-bound with the civic oak, 
Nomentum's town and Cora shall erect, 
With Bola, Gabii, and Pometia, 
CoUatian towers upon their mountain base, 
Pidenœ, and the fort of Inuus ; 
So shall be named the places, nameless now. 
Mavortian Eomulus a Grandsire's right 
Shall vindicate ; whom Hia will bring forth, 
Sprung from the stem of old Assaracus : 860 

E'en now his head a double crest adoms, 
The Father marks him with a ray divine. 
TJnder his auspices impérial Rome, 
Whose empire' s bound is earth, whose soûl' s the sky, 
Begins her Hfe of glory, wallmg round 
The compass of her seven majcstic hills ; 
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Blest witli a breed of heroes, even as 

Tho Berecynthian Mother, chariot-drawn 

Thro' Phrygian cities with her crown of towers, 

Rejoices in a hundred living Sons, 870 

AU Deities, in high Olympus throned. 

Tum hither, tum thine eyes, and look on thèse, 
Thy Eoman Hneage ; Caesar, and the race 
Of young lulus, destin'd for the skies. 
This is the Man, whom promis'd us by fate 
So offc thou hearest^ Progeny divine, 
Augustus Csesar ; who to Latian fields, 
The kingdom of old Satum, shall restore 
A golden âge, his empire stretch beyond 
The Garamantian tribes and utmost Ind, 880 

Beyond the planets and the solar range, 
Where Atlas on his laden shonlder whirls 
The axle of the starry firmament : 
Whose coming even now by seers foretold 
Affiights Mseotic shores and Caspian realms, 
And troubles ail the stream of seven-mouth'd Nile. 
Such tracts Alcides travers'd not, pursuing 
The brazen-footed stag, nor when he quell'd 
Lernœan beasts or wilds of Erymanth ; 
"Not Liber, when with viny reins he drove 890 

The tigers hamess'd to his conquering car 
From iN'ysa's cliff. And shall we hesitate 
To win renown by valeur ? Or shall fear 
Eorbid our settling in th' Ausonian land ? 

But who is yonder, crown'd with olive-wreath, 
A censer bearing ? 'Tis the Eoman King, 
(I know him by his locks and hoary beard,) 
Who first with laws shaU fortify the state, 
Erom humble Cures and a poor domain 
Sent to a lofty throne : whom TuUus follows, 900 

Eousing his people from ignoble ease 
To martial enterprise and feats of conquest : 
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'Next Ancus cornes vain-glorious, even now 

Courting the breatli of popular applause. 

Wouldst thou the dynasty of Tarquin see, 

Th' avenger Brutus, unremorseftil Soûl, 

And fasces rescued from a kingly sway ? 

He first the Consurs office shall assume 

And magisterial axes ; he hîs sons 

Conspiring treason to the block shall bring 910 

For sacred freedom's sake : unhappy man ! 

Howe'er the deed posterity may judge, 

In him the patriot overcomes the father ! 

Now Drusus and his clan, now Decius view ; 
There is Torquatus with the cruel axe, 
Camillus with the standards marching home. 
Yon pair alike in fulgent armour clad, 
Harmonious Spirits in this nether vale, 
If ever they shaU. reach supemal light, 
Shall meet with hosting fierce and shock of armies, 920 

A daughter's husband warring with the sire ; 
One marches from Monœcus and the Alps, 
One gathers to his aid the eastem world. 
Torbear, my children, check your mad career, 
Tum not your strength against your eountry's heart ; 
Thou, mine own offspring, scion of the Gods, 
Be thou the first to throw thy weapon down ! 
'^'^That chief from Corinth and Achaia spoil'd 
ShaU. ride in triumph to the Capitol ; 

That yonder shall subvert the pride of Argos 930 

And Agamemnon's kingdom, yea, subdue 
The heir of great ^acides, avenging 
Our plunder'd Pallas and our sires of Troy. 
Who Cossus can pass by or Cato's worth, 
The sons of Gracchus, or the Scipios, 
Two thunderbolts of battle, Afric's plague ? 
Or thee, Fabricius, great in poverty ? 
Thee, Cincinnatus, sowing in thy glèbe ? 
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Where can I stop ? Yo Pabii demand 

My weary voice : the Maximus art thou, 940 

"Who by delay préserves the commonwcal. 

Othcrs, I "ween, shall brass more softly carve, 

rrom marble draw the living coimtenance, 

Plead causes better, or with rod describo 

The paths of heaven, and tell the rising stars : 

Thou, Eoman, still with empire rule mankind ; 

Thèse be thine arts, to dictate laws of peace, 

To spare the humble and the proud subdue. 

Anchises paus'd, and, while in wonder mute 
His hearers listen'd, thus his speech renew'd : 950 

Lo where in state with princoly spoils adom'd 
!Marcellus moves, prééminent o'er ail : 
He with his valiant horsemen shall avert 
Barbarie inroad from the plains of Rome ; 
He routs the Punie host, the rebel Gauls, 
And duelling their haughty champion brings 
A third proud trophy to Teretrian Jove. 

But hère jJEneas ; for a youth close by 
Bright-arm*d and passing beautifiil he saw. 
But with a gloomy look and downcast eye : . 960 

Say, what is he who on the Chief attends? 
A son, or younger scion of the house ? 
What hum of comrades round ! How like the fcatures ! 
But Night hath cast a shadow o'er his brow. 
To whom Anchises with a gush of tears : 
Oh, ask me not to tell th' o'orwhelming grief 
Of our descendants ! Him ye see the Fates 
Will show on earth, not suffer to abide. 
Ye Gods, too great ye deem'd the Eoman peoplc, 
Had such gifts been irrevocably theirs. 970 

What lamentation shall the field of Mars 
To the great city pour ! what funcral pomp 
Thou, Tyber, gliding by the récent tomb 
Shalt thon behold ! None bom of Teucrian blood 
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The hope of Latin sires so high shall raise ; 

!N"or ever shall the lanà of Romulus 

In any child so glory as in this. 

ancient faith ! piety, and heart 

Of peerless valour ! Him to mcet in aims 

I^one could hâve ventured with impunity, 980 

N'or marching to tho field, nor when he spurr'd 

His charger's foaming flanks. Lamented Youth, 

Couldst thou the cruel destinies rescind, 

3farcellus thon shoUldst be ! Bring purple flowere, 

Bring me the fairest lilies of the field, 

That I may strew my Son's untimely grave, 

An empty honour to his Spirit pay ! 

They o'er the spacious région wander'd thus, 
In airy fields of light, and ail survey^d : 
Anchises led the ïïero thro' the scène, 990 

And fired his soûl with hopes of future famé ; 
Then teaches him of wars that he must wage, 
The Latin kingdom, the Laurentian tribes. 
And périls how to shun, and how endure. 

A pair of gâtes the court of Somnus close, 
The one of hom compa'ct, whereby 'tis said 
Pree outlet is to real phantoms given ; 
The other wrought of lucid ivory^ 
Which sends deceitful dreams to upper air. 
Such was tho last instruction of the Sire, 1000 

His guests dismissing by the ivory gâte, 
^neas hastens to his fleet and crew, 
Then coasting to Caieta^s harbour, lays 
His barks at anchor with the stems ashore. 
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JENEID VII 



THE ABOnCENT. 



-Sneas, after paying funeral obsequies to his nurse Caieta, whose name, 
like those of Misenus and PaJinurus, marks the place of her burial, 
proceeds on his voyage along the coast, and arrives at the mouth of 
the Tyber. He rows np the river, and lands on its bank in the 
territory of Latium. The King of that country is Latinus, who 
has an onlv daughter, Lavinia, partly promised in marriage to 
Tumus, Pnnee of the Rutulians; but oracles had forbidden their 
union, and wamed Latinus that he must look for a son-in-law from 
a foreign land. A Trojan embassy is sent to Laurentum, the Latian 
capital, and is well received by Latinus, who déclares his belief 
that ^neas is the foreign Prince designed by the oracle, ^neas 
lays the foundation of a new town on me bank of the Tyber. But 
Juno, still bent on opposing nim, summons to her assistance Alecto, 
one of the Furies. At her instigation, Amata, the Queen mother, 
who faveurs the suit of Tumus, takes measures to prevent the 
Trojan alliance. She next rouses Tumus to take arms. By another 
device of the Fury, the Trojaos are embroiled in a quarrel with the 
country people of Latium, and a skirmish takes place, in which 
many of the Latins are slain. The people call upon Latinus for 
vengeance ; and he, prest on ail sides, is reluctanûy compelled to 
déclare war against the Trojans, or rather to let war be declared in 
his name. Tumus collecta auxiliaries among the neighbouring 
Princes of Italy. Thèse are enumerated. The principal among 
them are, Mezentius, late £ing of Agylla in Tuscany, who had 
been expelled from his kingdom for cruelty. and who with his 
partizans had foimd refuge in the kingdom of Tumus — and Camilla, 
Queen of the Yolscians, a Virgin warrior. The forces are ordered 
to assemble at Laurentum. 



Thou too, JSnean nurse, Caieta, gav'st 
Etemal honour to our shores in death ; ' 
Thy name (if this be glory) still preserv'd 
Tells where thy bones in great ïïesperia lie. 
JSneas having paid the fanerai rites 
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And rais'd the superstructure of a tomb, 

Soon as the bosom of the deep lay stiU, 

Spreads his departing sail and leaves the port: 

Mght-breezes gently blow, a silver moon 

His path illumines quivering o'er the sea. 10 

Coasting he went by Circe's rich domain, 

Where deep in her inhospitable woods, 

That ring with echoes of etemal song, 

She the Sun's daughter dweUs, and nightly bums 

A â:agrant cedar light in stately halls, 

While runs her whizaing shuttle through the loom. 

Erom hence are groanings heard, and midnight roar 

Of angry lions struggling with their chains, 

Bears raging in their dens, and bristled boars, 

And howling monster-wolves ; ail human once ; 20 

But cruel Circe had by potent herbs 

Transform'd them thus to bestial shape and mien. 

Lest now the pions Trojans fall a prey 

To like enchantment on this baneful shore, 

Neptune with winds propitious fills their sail, 

And wafts them safe the ôrothy shoals beyond. 

Redden'd with light the wave, as orient Mom 

Peer'd with her rosy chariot in the east ; 

The breezes ail were hush'd into a calm, 

And oars are toiling thro' the sluggish deep : 30 

A grove Mneas from the main descries, 

Thro' which the Tyber makes his pleeisant way, 

"With eddies swift and yellow sandy flood 

On rushing to the sea. Aboyé, around, 

Birds many-colour'd haunt the bank and stream, 

Elit in the grove, and charm the air with song. 

Instant he gives the word to steer for land. 

And joyful up the shady river glides. 

Aid me, Muse, while Latium's olden time. 
And the condition of her throne and state, 40 

When the strange army landed on her shore. 
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I trace, recaUing how the strife began. 

Instruct me, Goddess, thou. Of warring hosts, 

Kings ftdl of slaiigliteroiis rage, Etruscan chiefs, 

AU Italy arous'd in anns, I sing. 

A greater thème upon thy poet dawns, 

A loftier work. Latinus, aged King, 

Long o*er thc realm had held a peacefiil sway : 

Whom the Laurcntian nymph Marica bore 

To Faiinus ; he from Picus drew his birth, 50 

And Picus for his sire thee, Satum, claim'd ; 

Thou wert the earliest founder of the race. 

Maie heirs to Xing Latinus fate denicd ; 

TJntimely death had snatch'd an infant son; 

A daughter only propp*d his house and throne, 

Now ripe for marriage, in her youthful prime : 

"Whom many suitors out of Latium's realm 

And ail Ausonia woo*d ; above the rest 

With beauty and illustrions birth adom*d 

Kutulian Tumus ; in whose cause the Qneen 60 

Labour'd with eamest love ; but still the Gods 

With many a dreadfiil sign opposed her will. 

"Within the palace in a deep recess 
There stood a laurel, with religions awe 
For many years preserv'd ; which on the spot, 
When first he built his walls, Latinus found, 
And vowing to Apollo*s guardian care, 
The rising city thence Laurentum named. 
It happen'd, strange to tell, a swarm of bées 
Came whizzing thro' the air in cloudy flight, 70 

Descended on the laurel* s leafy top, 
And spread their sudden cluster on the boughs : 
A foreign chieftain's advent I behold ! 
The augur straightway cried : I see a host 
From the same quarter to the same advance 
And plant in our acropolis their power. 
More wondrous yet ; Lavinia with her Sire 
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"Was on the altar kindling holy fumes, 

"WTien her long tresses from the torch. caught fire ; 

The crackling flames her rich attire consumed, 80 

Bum'd were her royal locks, her jewell'd crown ; 

The Princess wrapt in smoke and dusky hlaze 

Thro' the whole palace conflagration spread : 

An omen this was held of import dire, 

High destiny presaging and renown 

Por her, hnt for the people grievous war. 

Latinns, hy thèse prodigies disturb*d, 

Hies to the oracle and gloomy grove 

Of prophet Fannns, where in depth of shade 

The babbling fountain of Albunea springs, 90 

And with mephitic vapour taints the air. 

Œnotrians hère and aU th* Italian tribes 

Explore their doubtfol future : hère the priest, 

ïïis offerings brought, on skins of slaughter'd sheep 

Lays him at dead of night, and slumber woo's, 

Then many a spectre strangely flitting sees, 

Hears voices round, holds converse with the Gods, 

And questions Acheron in the depths below. 

ïïere sought Latinus counsel : first he slew 

"With custom'd rites a hundred ewes unshom, 100 

Then spread their fleecy hides, and laid him down ; 

A voice quick issued from the silent glade : 

Wed not thy daughter to a Latin Prince, 

Nor safe th' intended spousals deem, my Son : 

Strangers will corne, whose blood to ours allied 

Shall lift our name to heaven ; whose future race. 

Far as the joumeying Sun views either sea, 

Shall hold beneath their feet a world subdued. 

Such midnight answer of his waming Sire 

The Latin Monarch kept not unreveal'd ; 110 

But o*er the Ausonian cities far and wide 

ïïad rumour borne it, when the Dardan crew 

To grassy banks of Tyber moor'd their fleet. 
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JSneas, faîr lulus, and the chiefs 
Under a tree*s protecting shade sat down, 
Tlieir scanty feast preparing ; o'er the turf 
Their trenchers they had spread of wheaten paste, 
Heapîng wild fruits upon the cereal floor, 
Jove's waming in them; and it fortun'd so, 
That, ail else eat^a, they for lack of food 120 

Their greedy mouths upon the platters turn'd, 
The orbs and quarters of that holy crust 
With hands and teeth they ventur*d to assail : 
Why, look ! our very tables we consume ! 
Tulus playful cried : those simple words 
Pirst to the Dardan troubles brought an end ; 
^neas rapt in wonder caught them up, 
And own*d the power of the divinity : 
Hail, promis'd land and faithful Gods of Troy î 
This is your home and country ! I remember, 130 

Anchises thus our destinies dedared : 
When ye hâve anchor'd on a foreign shore, 
And hunger drives ye straiten'd for repast 
Your tables to devour, there hope to find 
A resting-place from labour, there be sure 
To fix your dwellings and a rampart raise. 
This was the destin'd hunger, this the spot 
To end our sorrows doom'd. Kejoice, my comrades : 
When first the morrow dawns, what habitants 
Possess the région, where their city stands, 140 

We will explore, and inland bend our way : 
î^ow goblets pour to Jove, and call with prayer 
Anchises, and the tables crown with wine. 
H!e on his temples twined a leafy bough ; 
Then to the Genius of the place, to Earth 
Primeval, to the Kivers yet unknown 
And gentle Fymphs his orison preferr*d, 
iN'ight and her orient signs invoking next, 
Idœan Jove and Phrygian Cybele, 
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His heavenly Mother and his Sire below. 150 

Thrice answer'd thundering from the clear bright heaven 
Almighty Jove, and, as he shook the cloud, 
A gleam on high of golden rays reveal'd. 
A sudden rumour spreads among the crew, 
The day was corne to build their destin* d walls ; 
Straight they renew the feast, and celebrate 
With Clips and flowing wine^' anspicious hour. 

Soon as the mom had brighten'd earth with beams, 
The coast, the city, and the land to view, 
They took their several ways, exploring wide : IGO 

Hère fonnt Numicus stagnâtes in a pool. 
Hère Tyber flows, and hère the Latins dwell : 
A hundred chosen legates îrom the band 
^neas to the seat of Latian kings 
Despatcht, with olive branches, to présent 
Gifts to the Monarch and solicit peace : 
While they with expédition urge their way, 
.fflneas with a narrow trench begins 
To take possession of his future town. 
And fortify the ground ; already rise 1 70 

The first foundations on the river-bank, 
Camp-like with mound and parapet enclosed. 

The legates to their joumey's end drew nigh. 
And Latin spires and turret« were in view : 
Outside the city-gates, as they approach'd, 
Striplings and youths were leaming on the sand 
To curb the fiery steed or wheel the car ; 
Others were tugging at the bended bow, 
With lusty einews urging into speed 

The supple dart, provoking to the course 180 

Or sportive combat ; when a horseman flew 
With tîdings to the aged Monarch's ear, 
That men of mighty stature had arrived 
In strange habiliment : Latinus bids 
That to the royal mansion they be call'd, 
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And seats him on th' hereditary throne. 

High o*er the city a inajestic pile, 
The palace of Laurentian Picus, rose 
On hundred colnmns ; darkening woods around 
And ancient superstition cast a gloom : 190 

Hère, for an omen of their fature reign, 
Laurentian kings the sceptre must receive. 
And lift th* impérial fasces : thJÉ they made 
A shrine of high dévotion, this a hall 
Of public council and. of solemn feast ; 
In this the elders, having slain a ram, 
Sat gravely at the long convivial board : 
Before the porch îuicestral eflâgies 
Of aatique cedar were in order ranged ; 
There Italus, there stood with pruning-blade 200 

The sire Sabinus, planter of the vine, 
Old Satum, Janus with the double brow, 
And early princes who in battle-fields 
Had for their country bled. TJpon the posts 
"Were hung the trophied implements of war, 
Halberd and buckler, spear and crested helm, 
Beaks tom from gaUies, massy bars of gâtes, 
And captive chariot-wheels. In augur's robe 
There sat the Founder ; a Quirinal staff 
His right hand bore, his left an oval shield ; 210 

Equestrian Picus, whom with golden wand 
The lustfttl Circe struck, and by her charms 
Tum*d to a bird with party-colour'd wings. 

In this high temple seated on his throne 
Latinus to the Trojans audience gave ; 
Whom thus receiving he accosted mild : 
Speak, Dardans ; for your country's name and stary 
Are not-by famé unbruited, and ye come 
No Etrangers to our ear : but say, what cause 
Impels ye ? what necessity hath brought 220 

Your wandering navy to th' Ausonian coast ? 
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Whether your way mistook, or tempest-driven, 

(The chance of sailors on the océan wide,) 

Now in our river' s creek and port ye lie, 

Accept our hospitality, and leam 

That we the Latins, of Satumian race. 

Préserve the manners of our ancient God, 

Just without law, and virtuous nncompell'd. 

And I remember often to l^^ve heard 

A dark tradition of Auruncan sires, 230 

ïïow Dardanus, a native of this clime, 

Kemoved him to the land of Phrygian Ida, 

And Thracian Samos, now call'd Samothrace : 

The Tuscan seat of Corythus he left ; 

Now in the starry heaven he sits enthroned. 

And altars rank him as a Deity. 

He ceas'd ; to him Ilioneus replied : 
Blustrioas son of Eaunus, nor the stress 
Of stormy weather drove us into port, 
Nor star nor coast misled us on our way ; 240 

But hither bent with purpose and design 
Our course was, driven from realms the mightiest once 
That e*er the sun from far Olympus view*d. 
Our ancestor is Jove ; from his high source 
The Dardan youth are sprung ; from him Mneaa, 
The prince renown'd whose embassy we bring. 
ïïow fierce a tempest over Ida's plain 
"Was pour*d from.Argos, what disastrous fates 
Europe and Asia's world in conflict brought, 
AU human kind hâve heard, in traiîts remote 250 

Beyond the bounds of océan, or in climes 
(If man inhabits) of the torrid zone. 
Escaped that déluge, tost from sea to sea, 
"We come to beg for our patemal Gods 
A humble home, a corner of the land, 
The boon of air and water, free to ail : 
Bestowing, no small honour will be yours, 

17 
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Etema our remembrance ; to your kiiigdoin 

Ye'll find us no disgrâce, nor e'er repent 

That Ilium in your bosom ye recerv'd. 260 

Oh, by our Chieftain's fates, and by bis hand, 

Trusty in peace and strong in fight, I swear : 

Tbink it not shame that we with suppliant words 

And fiUets introduce us ; many nations 

ïïave coveted our friendship, many a people 

Hath offer'd league and brotherhood : but us 

The power and the preordinance of Heaven 

Sent on our wandering quest of Latin shore»; 

Back to his birthplace Dardanus retums, . 

ApoUo's holy mandate points our way 270 

To fount IN'umicus and Etruscan Tyber. 

Thèse humble giffcs, remailla of former wealth 

Snatcht from the ruins of unhappy Troy, 

Our prince présents thee. Prom this golden cup 

Anchises pour*d libations on the altar ; 

The sceptre and tiara once were Priam's ; 

Such ensigns of his régal state he bore. 

In full assembly when he gtive the law ; 

Thèse were his robes, by Trojan women spun. 

He ended ; and the Latin monarch's brow 280 

"Was fixt with eamest gaze upon the ^ound, 
While thought was flashing in his aged eye ; 
iN'or him the broider'd purple moved so much, 
Nor Priameian Bceptre ; but his soûl 
Was musing on Lavinia's nuptial doom, 
And ponderiiig the prédiction of his Sire : 
This was the Prince to corne from foreign climes, 
His daughter to espouse and share his throne, 
By fate decreed ; whose progeny should grow 
By valeur famous, and the world subdue. 290 

Cheerful at length he answers : May the Gods 
My counsels aid, their auguries fulfil : 
Trojan, I grant thy prayer, thy gifts accept : 
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Kor breadth of fniitful land, while I am Idng, 
'NoT riches ye shall lack like those of Troy. 
"Would your ^neas to our realm and throne 
Xnit him in bonds of Mendship, let him seek 
Our royal présence, doubting not to find 
The warmest welcome hère ; hand grasp'd in hand 
Shall be the confirmation of our league. 300 

And carry back this message â:om Latinus : 
I hâve a daughter, whom I must not wed 
To prince Ausonian bom ; so heavenly signs 
And so our native oracles déclare, 
Poretelling of a son from foreign land, 
Whose seed shall to the stars excdt our name. 
That your ^neas is that promis* d son, 
JKj thoughts conjecture, and my liopes présage. 

He spake, and order'd steeds to mount the band : 
Three hundred shining stood in lofty stalls ; 310 

From whom the fleetest chosen, ail equipt 
In broider*d housings, bright with purple and gold. 
Are led in gay procession ; golden chains 
Hang from their necks, and golden bits they champ : 
A chariot for the absent chief he sends, 
Drawn by a pair of fiery-nostrill*d steeds, 
Matchless in form, of that etherial race 
Which crafty Circe bred from mortal dams 
Brought stealthily to coursers of the Sun. 
Such gifts and peaceful message from the King 320 

The Trojans bearing on their steeds retum. 

But from Inachian Argos hasting now 
Malignant Juno held her course in air, 
And from the headland of Pachynus view'd 
^neas and the Dardans : they with glee 
"Were building houses, on the land secure, 
Their ships abandon'd : at the bitter sight 
She fiercely shook her head, and thus in words 
Her passion found a vent : race abhorr'd ! 
V 2 
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Phrygian destinies opposed to mine ! 330 
Could ttiese men fall upon Sigeum's plain ? 

By conquerors be yaaqidsh'd ? by the fiâmes 

Of Troy consumed ? Thro' anned hosts and fir; 

A way they fonnd. Forsooth my angry spirit 

"Was wearied out, or glutted with revenge : 

Fo ! On their flight the exiles I pursued 

Eelentless, harassing â:om sea to sea. 

Nor sky nor océan could the Teucrians harm ; 

Scylla, nor Syrtes, nor Charybdis dire 

Avail'd me; safe in Tyber's creek they lie, 340 

Spite of the waves and Juno 1 Mars could slay 

The Lapiths, puissant tribe ; to Cynthia's wrath 

My Consort yielded ancient Calydon ; 

How had the Lapiths merited their doom, < 

Or how had Calydon ? — ^whilst me, the Spouse 

Of Jupiter, who nought hâve leffc undone, 

'No scheme untried, MneajB overcomes. 

Then, if my Gk)dhead fail to work my will, 

1 must implore whatever Powers there be ; 

If Heaven I cannot move, I stir up Hell. 350 

Grant that unalterable fate bestows 

The Latin kingdom and Lavinia's hand ; 

Àt least I can delay those hatefiil issues, 

And extirpate meanwhile the subject people 

Of both thèse Princes : yes, their nuptial pact 

Shall cost the nations dear ! Thy dowry, Virgin, 

Shall be Kutulian blood and Trojan mingled ; 

Thy bridesmaid is Bellona ! Not alone 

Cisseis hath a fiaming torch conceiv'd ; 

Venus her monster-birth, her Paris bore, 360 

A second brand to fire another Troy. 

She spake, and dreadfdl to the earth descends, 
Prom nether darkness, where the Furies dwell, 
Alecto forth to call ; whose hellish heart 
In plots and broils and cruelty delights, 
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Whom even Pluto and her Sister-fiends 

Detest ; sucb. varîous forma doth she assume, 

Shapes hideous, blossoming with serpents black : 

Whom Juno thns accosting wliets her rage : 

Daughter of Night, thy service I demand, 370 

Thine aid congenial, to préserve intact 

My famé and honour. Let not Phrygian wiles 

AUore Latinus to connubial league, 

Nor gain a seat in Latium. Thou hast power 

To stir up kith and kin to mutual hâte, 

Tum brothers into foes, in happy homes 

TJplifb the sconrge and light the fiineral torch : 

A thousand names are thine, a thousand arts 

Of bane and mischief. Shake thy fertile breast, 

Confonnd the peace and scatter seeds of war ! 380 

Arm the Ausonian people, send them forth 

With hands and hearts impatient for the fray ! 

At once the Piend, with Gorgon venom ô^ught, 
To Latium and the Latin palace hies, 
Eesieging Queen Amata's chamber-door 
"With pitiless iutent : there sat the Queen 
Disconsolate, about her nuptial schemes 
And Tumus by the stranger dispossest 
Pretting and chafing with a woman's ire : 
On her Alecto from the snaky locks 390 

A serpent casts, and in her bosom deep 
Insinuâtes the monster, thus that she 
To fiiry stung may ail the house embroil : 
The snake, between her robes and snowy breast 
Gliding with touch insensible, inspires 
His viper-breath ; now stealing round her neck 
Becomes a chain of gold or ribbon long, 
Now wreaths her hair, and slips about her limbs. 
Awhile the poison with a subtle flow 

Tingled her veins, and wrapt her bones with fire, 400 

!Nor yet her inmost soûl had caught the flame ; 
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She weeps, and softly with a mother's grief 

Her Daughter and the Phrygian marriage wails : 

A Trojan exile must Lavinia wed ? 

Pather ! Nor thy Danghter nor thyself 

Nor me thou pitiest, whom the Robber false 

"With the first wind deserting o'er the wave 

Will bear my Child ! The Phrygian Shepherd thus 

To Sparta came, and Helen bore to Troy. 

Where is thy solemn faith, thy natural love, 410 

Thy promise to our kinsman Tumus given ? 

If by the oracle of Pamnis prest 

Thou art resolv'd a foreign Son to find ; 

Ail land, that doth not own our régal sway, 

Poreign I deem ; and so the Gods intend ; 

And Tumus, if his origin we trace, 

Prom Inachus descends and Argive Kings. 

Vainly she plies Latinus with her words ; 
Unmoved he stands ; and now the poisonous bane 
Her vitals reach'd, thro' ail her being floVd : 420 

To madness driven forth rush'd th' unhappy Queen 
Thro' the vast city raving unrestrain*d : 
As when a spinning-top in some wide court 
Boys on their game intent with twisted thong 
In circle urge ; lash-driven round and round 
It whirls, the wonder of the little crowd, 
By blows inspirited : Amata thus 
Thro* crowds ferocious âlzzHj was borne. 
Thence to the woods, more impious in her rage, 
She Aies with Bacchanalian phrenzy feign'd, 430 

And hides her daughter in the mountain vale, 
The spousals to delay, the Trojan league 
To baffle. Evoe Bacchus ! was her cry : 
Thou, thou alone art worthy of the maid ; 
Por thee the dance she leads, the thyrsus wields, 
Her sacred locks she nourishes for thee ! 
Pâme Aies ; the matrons aU alike inflamed 
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Eush. from their homes, and o'er the country rove, 

Giving their necks and tresses to the wind, 

Some shrieking as they run, some girt with skins, 440 

And brandishing in hand their viny spears : 

Midmost of ail Amata rears aloft 

A blazing pine, and sings the nuptial song 

Of Tnmus and her tîhild ; her blood-red eye 

Wildly she roUs, and bursts in fierce exclaim : 

ïïear, hear me, Latin mothers ; if your hearts 

Still as they ought for sad Amata feel, 

If rights maternai outraged ye resent, 

Your hairbands loose with me and join the orgies ! 

Thus amid woods and lairs of savage beasts 450 

Amata like a Bacchanal was driven : 
The Fiend, her baleful work thus well begun, 
The counsels of Latinus overthrown, 
His house embroil'd, uplifts her tawny wings 
In speedy flight for the Eutulian towers, 
Which erst Acrisian Danae, 'tis said, 
With foUowers wafted by a southem gale, 
To crown her city rais'd, in ancient days 
Call'd Ardea, which proud narae it yet re tains, 
Tho' ail renown is gone. Hère Tumus lay 460 

Under his princely roof in midnight rest : 
Alecto, putting off her Fury-mien, 
Transforms her to a beldam's haggard face 
With wrinkles plough'd, and on her hoary hair 
Einding a fiUet and an olive wreath 
Becomes like Juno's priestess Chalybe, 
Whose image to the Daunian prince' s eye 
Presenting in a dream she thus began : 
Tumus, shall ail thy labours pass for nought ? 
Thy crown to Dardan settlers be transferr'd ? 470 

Thy promis' d bride and dowry earn'd with blood 
The king dénies thee, and a foreign heir 
Seeks for his throne. Go now, deludcd man, 
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Again court thankless danger, overthrow 

The Tuscan armies, give to Latiiim peace. 

I bring the message of Satumian Juno, 

Who bade me wam tbee in thy midnight sleep. 

Arouse tbee, arm thy people, lead them forth 

To battle cheerly ; on the Phrygian hosts 

ÎTow anchor'd in the haven of our stream 480 

Manftdly fall, and bum their painted ships ! 

Celestial Powers command. Let king Latin us, 

TJnless his word he keep and yield the bride, 

Leam to his cost the prowess of thine arms ! 

To whom derisive Tumus made reply : 

The news thou bring' st is old ; the navy moor*d 

In Tyber's channel hath not 'scaped mine ear. 

Hence with thy false alarms ! The royal Juno 

Hath not forgotten me ! But thou, good mother, 

In the decay and dotage of thine years 490 

Prett'st thee for nothing, and the very sound 

Of warlike tidings moves thy croaking fear. 

Go, mind thine images and holy shrine ; 

To men leave war and peace, their proper care. 

Alecto's "wrath was kindled at thèse words ; 

A trembling on the instant seiz'd the Youth, 

Stiffen'd his eyes ; so dreadful grows the Fiend, 

Her vipers hiss, her flaming eyeballs roU ; 

Him yet delaying and in act to speak 

She stops with hand répulsive, rears withal 500 

A pair of hideous serpents over head, 

Sounding her lash and soreaming out her rage : 

Behold the dotard, whom the very sound 

Of warlike tidings moves to oroaking fear ! 

Kegard me ! from the Furies I am eome, 

Death and destruction bearing in my hand ! 

So saying, on the Prince a torch she threw, 

Which kindled in his breast th' infernal flame : 

Convulsive terror broke the bonds of sleep ; 
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A sweat was streaming from his bones and limbs ; 510 

Upstarting from his bed for arms he calls, 
For anns thro' ail the house resonnding cries ; 
The martial madness bnrsting every bound 
To more than human rose : as oft, when flame 
Crackles about a cauldron's brazen sides, 
The waters dance and bubble to the brim, 
Till able to contain themselves no more 
They force them outward and in steam ascend. 
The peace polluted, envoys noble-bom 
He sends to king Latinus, and commands 520 

To mnster ail the forces of his realm : 
Their homes they must défend, repel the stranger ; 
Tnmus for Troy and Latiura was a match : 
Thns lond, the Gods invoking, he proolaim'd ; 
His people, answering to the bold appeal, 
"With mutual exhortation fly to arms, 
Moved by his youth and by his noble form, 
His royal birth and valiant deeds renown'd. 
"While Tnmus the Kutulians rouses thns, 
Alecto, hastening to the Trojan crew 530 

"With crafty pnrpose, overlook*d a vale 
Where fair lulus with his dogs. and toils 
In sylvan sport was rousing up the game. 
The wily Démon wafbs the tainted breeze, 
And snddenly the dogs in hot pnrsuit 
A noble deer are driving ; moumfol chase 
To rising Troy, whose troubles it began, 
MingHng the rostic natives in the strife. 
(^^^ stag there was with beamy antlers broad, 
That, snatcht a youngling from the dam, was rear'd 540 

By Tyrrheus and his children, whom the King 
Appointed ranger of his wide demesne. 
The beast was tame, to sister Silvia dear, 
Ped by her hand, submissive to her will ; 
She for his homs would tender garlands wreath, 
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he comb'd, and bathed Hm in the fountain clear ; 
He roam'd the woods, but never fail'd at eve 
To her familiar threshold to retum. 
Now far away from home the yelling pack 
Eous'd him, as down the river he had swum, 550 

His hot flanks cooling by the grassy bank. 
Ascanius loos'd an arrow from his bow 
With eager aim, which err'd not ; for the shaft 
Too surely guided with a fearfal sound 
Smote the poor stag, his flank and entrails tore : 
The wounded créature flew for refuge home, 
And groaning reach'd the stall, and dropping blood, 
There ail the house with piteous plaint he fiUs ; 
Pair Sylvia smites her bosom, and for help 
Calls on the hardy churls, who muster'd quick, 560 

(For in the wood still lurks the Stygian Pest,) 
Corne thronging to her side with Imotty clubs 
Or firebrands, or what else their haste could fînd 
And rage made weapons ; Tyrrheus takes the lead ; 
With wedge and hammer at his toil was he 
Cleaving an oak in four, but quitting thèse 
He grasps a woodman's axe, and hurries off 
' With mien ferocious and with threatening ery.^ 
The Piend for mischief eager watch'd her time, 
Mounted the stable' s roof, and with a hom 570 

Her Yoice infernal straining sounded thence 
A pastoral loud alaxm, that made the grove 
Tremble, the deep woods tkunder ail around : 
'Twas heard by Trivia's lake, 'twas heard by I^ar, 
White sulphurous river, and Velinian springs ; 
And mothers pale in terror clasp'd their babes. 
Obedient to the trumpet's dreadful call 
Prom every quarter rush the sturdy swains 
Por combat arm'd ; the Teucrians from their camp 
Pour to the succour of Ascanius. 580 

The adverse hosts their lines of battle draw, 
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Not now to mingle in the conflict rude 
0£ stave or buming brand, but naked steel 
And clashing swords their quarrel must décide ; 
A crop of iron bristles on the field, 
And sunlit armour shoots a brazen gleam : 
So, when a wave first whitens with the breezc. 
Higher and higher mounts the swelling deep, 
Hurling at length her billows to the sky. 
First, in the vaward as he led the charge, 590 

Almon, the eldest hope of Tyrrheus, falls ; 
An arrow smote him with a ghastly wound, 
Faat to his throat the hissing weapon clung, 
The voice's passage and the breath of life • 
Choking with blood : the dying and the dead 
Lay thick around : Gralesus, aged man, 
For peaceful intercession who advanced, 
Was stricken down, of ail Ausonian lords 
The richest, and for love of justice famed ; 
Five bleating flocks were his, five herds of kine, 600 

A hundred ploughshares till'd his fertile glèbe. 
While doubtful combat on the field is waged, 
The Fiend, her purpose wrought, the promis'd work 
Of blood and death begun, Hesperia leaves, 
And hastening to Satnmia thro' the air 
Triumphantly proclaims the welcome news : 
Thy will is done, the war already rages, 
And Trojan swords are red with Latin slaughter : 
Bid them unité in amity again ! 

Yet more ; if thon commandest, I will rous© 610 

The neighbouring cities with my W8u:-alarm, 
"Wake universal rage to join the strife, 
Spread arms o'er ail the parts of Italy ! 
Enough of plots and teiror ! — ^was replied : 
The feud by this is kindled, hands hâve met 
In hosting deadly, and the casual fray 
Become th' ensanguin'd field. Such hymeneal 
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Let king Latînus and thîs Yenusborn 

Eedoubted Champion celebrate ! But thee 

Longer in upper air at large to roam 620 

The will permits not of th' Olympian Sire. 

Départ : whate'er remains to be achiev'd, 

My task shall be ! Alecto at the word 

Spread ont her snaky wings, and from the height 

Of ether's région to Cocytus flew. 

Deep in the centre of Hesperia lies 
A mountain- Valley, known to distant famé, 
Amsanctus call'd : a dark wood oYerhangs 
On either side, and in the hoUow glen 
Plunging firom crag to crag a torrent roars. 630 

A dreary cave within, the breathing-place 
Of Pluto, may be seen, and Acheron 
Hère opens, bnrsting in a whirlpool huge, 
His pestilent jaws : Alecto, hateful Piend, 
Hère vanishes, and earth and heaven relieves. . 

'Not less meanwhile Satumia to the war 
Lends a last impulse. AU the shepherd band 
Prom battle flying to the city bear 
Young Almon's body and the mangled form 
Of old Galesus ; on the Gods they call, 640 

Implore the King, while Tumus in the midst 
Their rage redoubles, threatening fire and sword : 
Trojans — cried he— are to the kingdom call'd, 
A breed of Phrygians to pollute our race ; 
I from the royal threshold am expell'd ! 
And soon a crowd, whose mothers to the woods 
Eaving with orgies bacchanal had gone, 
(Such influence had Queen Amata's name,) 
Assemble on ail sides and cry for war ; 
Por impious war, regardless of the fates, 650 

Despite of G-ods and omens, one and ail 
The palace of Latinus they beset : 
He like a rock resists, a seagirt rock» 
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That 'gainst th' assault of multitudiiious waves 

By weiglit sustains itself ; around the base 

A roar is heard of billows and of crags ; 

TJnmoved it stands, from off its beaten side 

Casting the seaweed and the foamy spray. 

But when Latinus to control the tide 

Of connsels dark and Juno's violent will 660 

Could hope no longer, to the Powers of heaven 

With solemn protestation he appeals : 

Fate overwhelms me ; to the storm I yield : 

TJnhappy men, with blood shaU ye atone 

The sacrilège ; thon, Tumus, ère 'tis long, 

Wilt rue the impious day, and ail too late 

Confess thy madness in repentant prayer. 

Near had I gain*d the port, my last repose, 

A peaceful grave ; of this am I deprived. 

So saying, to his palace he withdrew 670 

Porsaking in despair the helm of state. 

A rite there was in Latium ; Alban tribes 
Long held it sacred, now impérial Eome, 
Of war the dread preparative, observes ; 
Whether a Getan or Hyrcanian foe 
She threatens, or the sons of Araby, 
'Gainst India and the Orient whether rous'd. 
Or standards of the Parthian to demand. 
Two gâtes of war (their solemn awful name) 
To Mars are consecrate, with hundred bolts 680 

Of during brass and strength of iron closed ; 
Janus the guarded threshold never leaves : 
Thèse, when the Senate hath on fight resolv'd, 
The Consul, clad in his Quirinal robe 
And Gabine cincture, with loud creak unbars. 
And caUs the troops to battle ; they with shout 
EespondiDg, trumpets peal their hoarse accord. 
Thus solenmly against the sons of Troy 
They bade Latinus to proclaim their war 
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And ope the ruefiil portais ; but he shrank 690 

rrom the pollution of the loathsome task, 

In darkness hiding him ; Satumia then 

Gliding from high Olympus with her hand 

Pash'd the reluctant bars, and open wide 

The war-gates grating on their hinges ihrew. 

Ausonia, late so tranquil, is on ûre : 
AU rush to arms, part ^larching to the field, 
Part mounted urge their way on dusty steeds : 
Some the shield bumish, others bright with seam 
The javelin scour, or whet the axe's edge ; 700 

Trumpets and waving banners give them joy : 
Already ûve strong cities (Ardea first 
And Crustumerium) forge the tools of death ; 
With anvils haughty Tibur, and thy towers, 
Antemnse, ring, and, great Atina, thine : 
The casque is hoUow'd, and for bucklers bent 
The osier ; greaves of ductile silver smooth 
Are hammer'd out, and brazen cuirasses : 
The scythe, the share, aU honour of the plough 
To warlike use must yield ; old rusty blades 710 

Eetemper'd from the fiery famace rise : 
The Clarion peals, the watchword passes round ; 
One snatches from the waH his burgonet, 
Another yokes his neighing chariot-steeds, 
Fits on the golden corslet's triple twine, 
"With buckler girds him and with trusty sword. 

Te Muses, open Helicon, and sing 
"What chieftains join'd the strife, what divers hosts 
Plock'd in their train, what warriors even then 
The fair Hesperia bred, and how she bum'd 720 

With martial rage. Ye know, and ye can tell : 
Paint to our ear the breath of story glides. 

Pirst from Etrurian shores the atheist king 
Mezentius levies war and arms his power ; 
A princely son attends upon his march. 
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The gallant Lausus, with whose grâce of mien 

Kone but Laurentian Tumus might compare 

A skilful horseman and a hunter bold ; 

A thousand soldiers from Agylla's town 

He leads, ill-fated Yonth, deserving well 730 

A happier fortune and a better sire. 

iN'ext Aventinus, from Alcides sprung, 
"With palm-crown'd chariot prances on the plain, 
A scaly dragon and a pair of snakes, 
Patemal trophies, blazon*d on his shield : 
"Whom priestess Ehea to the realms of light 
In secret glades of Aventine brought forth, 
jSegot when, after Geryon overcome, 
Tirynthius visited Laurentian fields 

And bathed in Tyber his Iberian kine. 740 

His troop the pike and heavy pilum wield, 
And Sabine darts with steely rounded edge 
Himself like Hercules in homd guise 
Enters the royal haU ; a lion's hide 
"With grinning teeth and savage mane uncomb'd 
Hangs from his head and o'er the shoulder falls. 

Catillus next and Coras, Argive twins, 
Leaving the walls of their fratemal seat, 
Ausonian Tibur, from Tiburtus named, 
Lead mighty numbers, marching in the van : 750 

As when two cloudbom CeDtaurs from the top 
Of Othrys or the snow-clad Omole 
"With rapid pace descend, o'er bush and brake 
They stride along, the crashing woods give way. 

'NoT stay'd the founder ôf PreBneste's town, 
"Whom ail tradition knows as Yulcan's child 
Found on the hearth amid the flocks and herds, 
King Cœculus. A pastoral multitude 
Attend him ; who in high Praeneste dwell, 
Gabinian Juno's fields, cool Anio's vale, 760 

And river-moisten'd rocks of Hernie land ; 
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Whom father Amasenus or the rich 
Anagnia feeds. Among them nor the clang 
Of armour nor the rattling car is heard, 
But halls of livid lead they mostly sling, 
Nor pairs of darts are wanting in their grasp, 
Nor heavers on their head, the spoil of wolves ; 
The leffc foot naked to the ground they press, 
A shoe of nndrest hide protects the right. 

Messapus, valiant horseman, iN'eptiine's son, 770 

To fire and steel invulnérable bom, 
A peaceftd people long unused to war 
Arousing musters, and the sword résumes : 
Some from Flavinian fields or Fescennine, 
Falisci or Soracte's height, he leads, 
Some from Capena's grove, or from the mount 
And lake of Ciminus. In even rank 
Singing their Prince they march, like snowy swans, 
That up from pasture soaring to the sky 
Stretch their long necks, and pour a tuneful strain 780 

"Whose echoes round the pool of Asius ring : 
Who heard them, not the brazen files would deem 
Of order'd warriors, but a cloud of birds 
Borne with hoarse cry from océan to the shore. 

Clausus, from Sabine ancient blood derived, 
Leads a great host ; a host himself is he ; 
From whom the Claudian family and clan 
O'er Latium spread, since equal share in Eome 
The Sabines gain'd. A légion vast he brings 
From Amitemum, ail th' Eretian troop, 790 

The old Quintes, and thy citizens, 
N"omentum, and the men of Foruli ; 
And whom Casperia bred, or Nursia cold, 
Velinian dewy meads, Himella's bank. 
Or olive- clad Metusca ; mountaineers 
Inhabiting Severus or rough rocks 
Of Tetrica, with them that Fabaris 
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And Tyber drink ; the Latin people, those 

In Horta class'd, and whom tlie stream divides 

Of Allia, moumful name : innumerable 800 

As waves, that on the shore of Afric roll, 

"When sinks Orion in the wintry sea, 

As ears that ripen on the Lycian glèbe 

Or sands of Hermus. Dreadful was the din 

Of clattering shields ; earth trembled at their tread. 

And now Halesus, Agamemnon's kin, 
Foe to the Trojan name, his chariot yokes, 
And hastes to Tnmus with his friendly powers, 
Some, tillers of the viny Massic soil, 

Some from their hills whom sires Auruncan send ; 810 

Many from Cales, or thy shoaly fords, 
Vultnmus ; many from the champaign fair 
Of Sidicinum, with the Oscan bands 
And fierce Saticulan ; whose demispears 
With leathem thong are fasten'd to the wrist ; 
A moony buckler for defence they bear, 
With scymitars provoke the standing fight. 

Nor Œbalus my verse shaU leave unsung, 
To Telon whom the nymph Sebethis bore, 
When full of years in Capreœ he reign'd 820 

O'er tribes Teleboan. Th' ambitions heir 
His realm extending had with power subdued 
Sarrastian nations, lands by Samus laved, 
Celenna, Eufae, Batulus, and fields 
That rich with apple-bloom Abella views. 
His people ar^ in Teuton manner taught 
To whirl enormous missilery of stone ; 
Their headpiece roughly fashion'd is of cork, 
But brass adoms the target and the sword. 

Thee Nersa's mountain-land to battle gave, 830 

TJfens, for valour and success renown'd ; 
The tribe of fierce -^quicolœ was thine, 
To forest chase and stubbom glèbes inured ; 

X 
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In arms they till the gronnd, and never cease 
To gather booty and by rapine ïive. 

Intrepid Umbro, Marsian priest, a wreath 
Of cheerftil olive wearîng on bis belra, 
Was sent by king Arcbippus to tlie field : 
The viper and the venom-breatbing snake 
By touch or incantation be bad skill 840 

Asleep to lay, tbeir fierceness to assnage, 
Tbeir bite relieve : but stroke of Dardan spear 
He could not heal ; bis life nor sleepy cbarm 
Could save, nor berbs on Marsîan mountains ciill*d y 
Him did tby glassy waters, Pucintis, 
Angitia^s grove and liqnid lakes bewaîl. 

And Yirbius in bis pride of beanty came^ 
Wbom in Egeria's grove bis motber nurst, 
Tbe fair Aricia, by tbe bumid coast 

"Wbere victims bleed on Cyntbia's altar mild ; 850 

ïïippolytus bis sire, wbo (story tells) 
By wratb of Tbeseus and a stepdame's guile 
Was doom'd to perisb dragg'd by borses wild, 
Bat back to realms of ligbt and air recall'd 
By médicinal berbs and Cyntbia's love j 
Tbcn Jupiter, indignant tbat to life 
From netber sbades a mortal sbould retum, 
Apollo's cbild for sucb invented art 
Drove tbunderstricken to tbe Stygian pool ; 
Kind Cyntbia in a woody glade conceal*d 860 

Hippolytus, to Nympb Egeria's care , 

Consigning bim, in solitude to pass 
A life obscure, bis name to Virbius cbanged : 
Hence from Diana' s grove bom-footed steeds 
Are kept aloof, since to sea-monsters tbey 
Affrighted cast tbeir driver on tbe sbore. 
iN'athless tbe Son bis cbariot-coursers now 
Unfearing drives, and rusbes to tbe war. 

Turnus among tbe Cbiefs prééminent 
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In a:^mô and figure moves, his head o'er ail 870 

High towering ; on his tiiple-crested helm 

A huge Chimaera sits, with open jaws 

Belching JEtnean flame, that fiercer still 

Outblazes into T^rrath, as botter grows 

The strife of battle and the tbirst of blood* 

His sbield mtb glorious argument portray'd 

Shone brilliant ; lo imaged tbere in gold 

Stood in ber beifer slApe, with bairy bide 

And brancbing boms ; ber keeper Argua near, 

And Fatber Inacbus, from um emboss'd 880 

Pouring tbe crystal stream. A cloud of foot 

His standards foUow, over ail tbe plain 

Tbronging witb serried sbields in tbick array j; 

Butuliansy Argives^ and Labician ranks, 

Wbose painted bucklers glitter in tbe sun j 

Tb' Auruncan levies to tbe Sacran join'd, 
. Tbe warlike old Sicani ; tbey that plougb 

Tby boly sbore, Numicus, or on bills 

Ciroeian or in glades of Tyber dwell, 

Or wbere tbe beardless Jove bis Anxur guards, 890 

Or in the green retreats that best of ail 

Feronia loves, wbere Satura' s black swamp 

Infection breeds, or wbere tbro* lowly dales 

Cold TJfens makes a passage to tbe sea. 
— Last witb ber Yolscian borsemen, ail equipt 

In panoply of brass, Camilla cornes, 

A warrior virgin ; distaff or tbe neeld, 

Féminine toil, she loved not, but to brave 

Tbe battle' s péril and tbe winds outrun : 

Over tbe level of tbe corny field 900 

She witbout pressure of tbe blade could fly, 

Over tbe wavy bosom of tbe deep 

Pace witb dry footing buoyant on ber way. 

Wbom youtbs and matrons pouring to bebold 

Prom every bouse and field, before their eyes 
X 2 
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She passes like a vision of delight ; 
Her snowy neck the royal purple clothes 
With majesty ; her hair a clasp confines 
In golden braid ; a Lycian qniver hangs 
GraceM behind ; and in her hand she wields 910 

/ Tipt with bright steel a pastoral myrtle spear. 
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THB ABGUMENT. 



jEneas is alanned at the préparations for war in Italy ; but, while he is 
reposing on the bank oi the'Tyber, is encouraged by a vision of the 
River-God, who directs him to seek the assistance of King Evander. 
This Prince was the leader of an Arcadian colony, who had settled 
on the Palatine Hill. His city, Pallanteum, was in fact the site of 
the future Rome ; of whose antiquities the Poet makes incidental 
mention. JEneas ascends the river with two ships, and arriving at 
the city, after a voyage of about a day and a half, finds Evander 
and his people engaged in a sacrifice to Hercules, an annual com- 
mémoration of their deliverance by that hero from the robber Cacus. 
Evander receives the Trojans with hospitality, and relates the story 
of Cacus, which is powerfully told. He accepta the proffered 
alliance of JEneas, and engages to assist him with a small body of 
horse ; but to render more effectuai service, informs him that a large 
force of Etrurians were at that very time preparing to invade the 
Latian territory, and were only waiting for a foreign gênerai, 
promised them by an oracle. Their object was to compel the delivery 
up of their banished King Mezentius, who had taken refuge at the 
court of Ardea, and was now levying partizans for Tumus. -^neas, 
with a chosen body of horse, and accompanied by Pallas, Evander* s 
Son, sets out to join the Etrurian army, who are encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Agylla, and hâve a fleet on the coast ready to 
transport them to Latiimi. Meanwhile Vulcan, at the request of 
Venus, has made a suit of armour for JEneas, which his Mother 
brings him. On the shield are portrayed some of the most 
mémorable events of Roman history; in the centre of ail, the 
battle of Actium, and the triumph of Augustus Caesar. "With the 
description of this the book concîudes. 



When Tumus planted on Laurentum's wall 
His standard, and the trumpets hoarsely bray'd, 
He prick'd his gallant steeds, and clash' d his arms ;; 
AU hearts were stirr'd, in tumult Latium rose 
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XJnanimous for war, and fiery rage 

Inflamed her youth. Mezentius, atheist King, 

Messapus, TJfens, mighty levies raise, 

Dispeopling far and wide the rural fields. 

Then to the city of great Diomed 

Is Venulus despatch' d, to pray for aid, 10 

To carry tidings of the Trojan fleet, 

And how JEneaa had to Latium bronght 

His vanquish'd household Gods, proclaim'd himself 

A destin'd King, and now by many tribes 

"Was join'd, and spreading o'er the land his name : 

"What meant th' invader, his intent and aim, 

Should fortune prosper, sooner might the Greek 

Than Tumus or Latinus understand. 

Such warlike movement when the Dardan saw, 

A sea of trouble in his bosom rose ; 20 

This way and that his rapid thoughts revolve 

In restless agitation without end : 

As light that glances ûrom a cauldron's brim, 

Beflected by the sun or lunar ray, 

Now tremulously flits from side to side, 

I^ow darts in air and on the ceiling plays. 

'Twas night, and weary créatures o'er the earth, 
Cattle and feather'd tribes, deep slumber held : 
On Tyber's bank beneath the chilly sky 
-Sneas wakeful with his sorrows lay, 80 

And not till midnight found a brief repose ; 
When from the bosom of his placid stream 
Between the poplars lo the Eiver-god, 
A vénérable form, appear'd to rise ; • 

Around hirn was an aznre filmy veil, 
A wreath of shadowy reeds conceal'd his haïr; 
Who thus began and words of comfort spake : 
Offspring of heaven, who bringest back to us, 
Saved from the foe, imperishal^ Troy, 
Prince long expected on LaurenOàn soil 40 
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And Latin fields ; thy héritage and home^ 

Thy Pergamus is hère : hold fiast thy place 

Among us, and regard not threats of wéu: ; 

The wrath of jealons powers hath aU subsided. 

And lest for idle fancies of a dream 

This vision thon mistake, before thine eyes 

TJnder the hoUies of my shore shall He 

A huge white sow, with thirty litter'd young, 

White as the dam, her udders hanging round. 

Hère shall thy city be and place of rest : 50 

Ascanius hère, when thrice ten years hâve run 

Their destin' d course, shall build illustrions Alba : 

Time shaU accomplish ail : but now to speed 

Thy pressing wants, hear brief what I advise. 

A people of Arcadia, sprung of old 

From PaUas, by their king Evander led. 

Came lately to our coast, and on the hills 

A station choosing Pallanteum's town 

(Thus naming from their ancestor) hâve built, 

They with the Latins wage incessant war : 60 

"With them make league, and reinforce thy camp. 

I up the stream will guide thee, and thine oars 

Assist to overcome the adverse tide. 

Rise, Son of Venus ; when the stars grow pale, 

To Juno's power thy just dévotions pay, 

"With suppliant voWs her enmity subdue : 

Me thou shalt honour after victory won. 

The Eiver best beloved of Heaven am I, 

Cerulean Tyber, whom along thèse banks 

Pouring my rich abundance thou beholdest, 70 

Cutting the fruitful meads. My chosen seat, 

City of cities to become, is hère. 

"Which said, the River plunging to bis depths 
Had vanish'd ; night and sleep -^neas left. 
He rises, to the orient streaks of dawn 
Devoutly tums him, and with hollow palm 
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Scooping a jet of water from the stream, 

ïïis orison pronounces loud and clear : 

Ye l^ymphs, from whom the Streams their increase take, 

Laurentiaa î^ymphs, and holy Tyber, thou, 80 

Receive JEneas and liis troubles end. 

Oh, in what fount soe'er thy watery bed 

Detains thee, Father, pitying my distress, 

"Wherever in thy beauty thou dost rise, 

Still gifts and honour I will bring to thee, 

Thou homed Monarch of Italian Ploods : 

!î^ow aid me, and thy prophet words confirm ! 

Torthwith a pair of galleys from the fleet 

Two-deck'd he chose, equipt and arm'd his crew ; 

"When lo, a sudden marvel, on the bank 90 

A huge white sow with litter white as she 

Among the trees reclining is beheld : 

Them to great Juno at the altar-side 

"With sacrificial pomp the Dardan slew. 

Ail the night long Tyber his onward course 

Check'd, and the swelling of his waves composed, 

Till without motion glassy as a lake 

And easy to the sliding oar they stood : 

And now upon their enterprise afloat 

The keels make cheerfiil music as they meet 100 

The rippling waters ; grove and stream admire 

The apparition of a painted fleet 

And radiant sheen of arms ; ail day and night 

The steady oar they persévère to ply, 

And winding up the river fenced with trees 

And sheltering verdure eut their pleasant way. 

The fiery sun was in meridian height, 
When towers from far and battlements they see. 
And houses thinly spread; which Roman pride 
Hath lifted since to heaven ; Evander then 110 

A scanty kingdom ruled. To shore the prows 
Are pointed, and approach the little town : 
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It was a festal mom ; th' Arcadian king 

Was in a groye suburban solemn rites 

Paying to great Alcides and the Gods ; 

His son, the princely Pallas, at bis side, 

Witb ail his humble senators and lords, 

SprinkHng the holy incense ; blood yet warm 

Upon the altar smoked ; but when tall ships 

With soft impulsion of the silent oar 120 

Gliding amid the greenwood they beheld, 

Ail started in confiision and alarm 

The tables quitting ; Pallas, of the feast 

Forbidding interruption, snatcht a sword 

And hasten'd to confront the cause of fear : 

Mounting a hillock — Strangers — he exclaim'd : 

What purpose brings ye to a foreign coast ? 

Who are ye ? of what country ? friends or foes ? 

^neas answers from the lofty stem. 

And holds the peacefiil oHve up to yiew : 130 

Children of Troy and warriors thou beholdest 

Against the Latins arm'd, whose cruel war 

Hath driven us fugitive : we seek Evander : 

Carry our message, tell him, chiefs of Troy 

Come to implore his fellowship in arms. 

Awe-struck was Pallas at so great a name : 

Land, whosoe'er thou be, and face to face 

Speak with my Sire, and welcome to our roof : 

He said, and from the vessel took his hand 

Pressing with kind sainte : together both 140 

Pass to the grove and leave the river-side. 

^neas frankly thus addrest the king : 
Best of the Greeks, to whom at fate's behest 
Thèse emblems of a supplicant I bring ; 
I fear*d not, tho' Arcadian bom wert thou, 
An Argive prince and kin to Agamemnon : 
Me mine own conscious worth and thy renown, 
Our common sires and oracles divine 
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Unité to thee^ and urged me nothing loth 

The call of glorious fortune to obey. 150 

Chir Dardanus, who founded Ilium's walls, 

Bom of Electra (so the Greeks déclare), 

Came to the Teucrian people over sea ; 

Electra was the child of mighty Atlas, 

Whose shoulders the celestial sphère uphold : 

Your sire is Mercury, whom Maia fair 

On the cold summit of Cyllene bore ; 

But her, if credence we may give to famé, 

Atlas begot, the same who bears the sky : 

Thus £rom a common source we both descend : 160 

Therefore without conditions, caring not 

To ask safe conduct or bespeak thy faveur, 

Hither mine own ambassador I come, 

Trusting myself a suppliant at thy gâtes. 

Our foes are thine : the Daunians us pursue 

With ruthless war, and think, expelling us, 

Full soon shall ail of Italy subdued 

From th* upper to the lower sea be theirs. 

Accept our proffer*d faith and pledge thine own ; 

Brave soûls hâve we, and youth in hardships tried. 170 

Evander ail this time the speaker* s face, 
Features and form with curions gaze perused. 
And thus in few replied : Illustrious prince, 
Thrice welcome to our hearth ! How strong in thee 
I trace the features of thy sire Anchises, 
ïïis very voice and language I recall ! 
For I remember in my youthful prime 
King Priam and the Teucrian lords I saw ; 
He firom a visit to his sister's court — 

(In rocky Salamis thou know'st she reign'd 180 

The consort of renowned Telamon) — 
Retuming thence his joumey he piursued 
To our bleak mountain-land of Arcady ; 
The downy bloom was mantling on my cheek ; 
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And much the Trojan chieftains I admired, 

And Priam too ; but taller stood than ail 

Thy sire Anchises, and an ardent wish 

Bose in my youthfdl heart to speak with him 

And piess liis hand in mine ; and I advanced 

And him with much entreaty to the walls 190 

Of Pheneus brought. He gave me, ère he leffc, 

A handsome quiver and some Lycian arrows, 

A mantle richly broider'd, and a pair 

Of golden bits, which Pallas yet retains. 

Therefore the hand thon seekest is in league 

Already join'd, and when the morrow dawns, 

I send thee hence with succour and supplies. 

Meanwhile, as ye are friends, thèse annual rites, . • 

Which must not be delay'd, partake with us. 

And leam our hospitality to know. 200 

Straight he commands the goblets and the cheer 
To be replaced, and on a turfy seat 
Eanging the Trojans, to a maple throne 
And cushion of a shaggy lion-skin, 
The seat of honour, he invites the Chief : 
Anon the priestly minister and youths 
In flower of âge, oflBleious at the board, 
With roasted flesh of beeves and labour'd gifts 
Of Ceres heap'd in canisters attend. 

And crown with Bacchus the capacious bowls. 210 

^neas and his comrades of the chine 
And lustral inwards take their fill with glee. 

Soon as their craving hunger was appeas'd, 
Thus to his honour*d guest Evander spake : 
Trojan, thèse rites, this customary feast, 
This altar of a mighty Deity 
IN'ot superstition vain or ignorance 
Of ancient Gods prescribed ; but grateful thanks, 
From péril dire preserv'd, we thus renew. 
Look first at yonder cliff that hangs in air^ 220 
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And the rock-dwelling that in ruin lies 

With masses of thj shatter'd mountain strewn ; 

Hère was a cavem in a deep recess, 

"WTiere Cacus, monster sernihuman, dwelt, 

By sunlight unapproach'd ; the floor was aye 

With récent slaughter reeking, heads of men 

Hong foui and ghastly rotting on the door. 

His sire was Mulciber, whose smoky flame 

His mouth disgorging vast in bulk he moved. 

Time to our wishes a deliverance brought, 230 

A great avenger : Hercules with spoils 

Of triple Greryon vanquish'd by his hand 

Triumphant hither came ; his captive bulls, 

A stately herd, thro' Tyber's vaUey stray'd. 

Cacus with fury blind, that fraud or crime 

Noue he might leave unventur'd or untried, 

Pour bulls, four heifers from the pasture drove, 

Choicest of ail the herd ; which by the tail 

He dragg'd, the footmarks of his theft to hide, 

And thrust with heels inverted in his den ; 240 

Search to the càvern thus no trace could lead : 

But when Alcides for depari:ure hence 

Collected in the meads his full-fed kine, 

The bulls reluctant bellow'd, and their plaint 

Went echoing o'er the hiUs ; from underground 

One heifer low'd responsive, and the hope 

Of Cacus baffled : Hercules (his gall 

Was blackening into fury) snatcht his arms, 

And brandishing aloft a knotty club 

TJp to the mountain ran : then first dismay'd 250 

Cacus was seen, and trouble in his eye ; 

Fear gave him wings, and like the wind he fled, 

Plunged in the cavem' s mouth, and closed the door, 

A rib of solid rock, with iron chain 

By Vulcan's art suspended ; this, the chain 

Tearing, he dropt, and bolted firm within ; 
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Tirynthîus was at hand, and ail tli' approach 

Exploring, glancing quickly to and fro, 

Gnashing his teeth ; thrice furious paced he round 

Tlie hill of Aventine, thrice vainly tried 260 

The mountam-door, thrice rested in the vale : 

Above the craggy ridge there rose aloft 

A cliff of granité sharpening to a peak, 

Pit haunt and nestling-place for birds of prey ; 

This, leftward o'er the river as it hung, 

The Grod incumbent shook with ail his main, 

Tore from the rocky roots and push'd it headlong, 

Groan'd ether at the shock, asunder leapt 

Th' afl&ighted shores, and backward roll'd the stream ; 

Then was the créature' s den exposed to view, 270 

And ail the spacious mansion dusk and drear ; 

As if some mighty power should rend the earth, 

The nether world and kingdoms pale disclose 

By Gods abhorr'd, and sunlight thro' th' abyss 

Intrusive shining scare the ghostly Shades. 

Cacus, in unexpected light surprised, 

Peut in the hollow rock, bray'd horribly, 

That like was never heard, Alcides him 

Assailing from above with ail his arms 

And missilery of trunks and mountain-stones ; 280 

Shut out from ail escape and in despair, 

He belches from his jaws a flood of smoke, 

Wondrous to tell, and wraps the cave in night, 

A blinding mass, increasing as it rolls 

In stifling volumes, darkness flaked with fire : 

The wrathful hero headlong in the midst 

Leaps, where the clouds are thickest, and the tide 

Of buming blast intolérable pours ; 

On Cacus vomiting his bootless flame 

He fastens, double-bending him, his neck 290 

Squeezing in dreadful grapple, till the eyes 

Out from their sockets burst, and breath is gone : 
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The entrance broken, ail the dark abode, 

The ravish'd bulls, and many a theft disclaim'd 

Were shown to heaven, the shapeless carcase dragg'd 

Porth by the feet ; and none could gaze enough 

TJpon that savage btilk and conntenance^ 

The chest with bristles thick, the dreadM eyes, 

The jaws now breathless, and extinguish'd fires. 

Prom that time forth Alcides' festire day 300 

We celebrate with joy. Potitius first 

And the Pinarian house, that guard the rites, 

This altar btdlt, that eyer will by us 

Mighty be caird, and ever mighty be. 

Then corne, on this commemorative day 

The leafy gariands on your temples bind, 

TJpraise the goblet, call onr common God, 

And pour the cheerful offering of your wine ! 

He ended : the Herculean poplar twined 

With shade of double foliage reils his hair, 310 

The festal chalice sparkles in his hând ; 

Then one and ail upon the table pour 

Their flowing tribute, and the Gods invoke. 

Meanwhile the day déclines, and ère draws near : 
The priests with grave Potitius at their head 
In customary manner girt with skins 
And bearing torches in procession corne, 
With welcome présents of a secohd course 
Eenew the feast, and on the altar lay 

Their loaden chargers ; from the hearth ascends- 820 

The blaze rekindled, and around it wreath'd 
With poplar boughs the Salii, young and old, 
Arrange d in double choir their voices blend 
In hymns of praise to great Alcmena's son : 
ïïow first the snakes of Juno, Mghtfiil pair, 
He strangled ; mighty cities he o'erthrew, 
Troy and Œchalia ; thousand tasks imposed 
By king Eurystheus and Satumia's wiU 
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Toilîng he overcame : Invincible l 

Thou Pholus and HylfiÈiïs, double-form'd 830 

Offspring of cloudâ, didst immolate ; thine tand 

Slew Cretan monsters and the lion huge 

TJnder the ISTemean rock : thee Stygian lakes, 

Thee Cerberus crôtiching in his gory den 

O'er bones half-eaten trembled to bebold : 

Ko sigbt appalPd thee ; not witb giant bulk 

Typhœus arm'd, nor hundred circling heads 

Of Lema's dragon could thy courage quell ! 

Ail bail, thou genuine pïogeny of Jove, 

Kew glory of Olympus ! still be nigh 340 

To bless our worsbip and accept our prayer ! 

Thèse lofty thèmes of praise, and last of ail 

Pire-breathing Câcus and his cave they sing ; 

The grèves and hills in concert écho round. 

The worsbip ended, to the city ail 
Retrace their steps ; the monàrch fiill of yearâ 
Between the Trojan and his princely son 
Walks leisurely, beguiling ail the way 
With varions talk ; -^neas casts his eye 
Curions around, delighted with the spot, 350 

About the monuments of ancient men 
Inquiring, hearing ail : TVhen thus to him 
The founder of young Rome, Evander, spakô : 
Thèse woodlands native Pauns and Nymphs pôssest, 
And men who took their birth from rugged trees, 
Uncouth and wild, untaught to yoke the plough 
Or wealth accumulate or gains préserve ;^ 
Boughs and the chase coarse nourishment snpplied ; 
Till Satum hither came from high Olympus 
Dethroned and outcast by usurping Jove r 360 

He civilised the scatter'd mountaineers, 
And gave them laws, and Latium call'd the realm 
Where latent in security he dwelt : 
TJnder his reign it was the golden âge^ 
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While he in tranquil peace the people ruied ; 

Discolour'd and corrupt in time it grew, 

And strife succeeded, and the lust of gain ; 

Then came Ausonian and Sicanian tribes, 

"WTiQ changed the name of the Satumian land ; 

And then a race of kings; huge Tyber held 370 

A Savage sway, from whom our river got 

His name renown'd ; 'twas Albula before. 

Me over distant seas an exile driven 

All-ruling Portune bronght to settle hère ; 

The nymph Carmenta, she who gave me birth, 

Toreknowledge of the fates from Phœbus drew 

To guide my wanderings and to fix my home. 

Another instant brought him to the gâte 
By Eomans call'd Carmental, and he show*d 
His mother's altar, whose prophétie voice 380 

ALready had the future glory sung 
Of Pallanteum and th' ^nean line. 
The spacious wood, thereafter to become 
Th' asylum of intrepid Romulus, 
And further on the Lupercai they pass, 
(Thus in the fashion of old Arcady 
Was named the temple of Lycsean Pan,) 
"WTiich lying iindemeath a chilly rock 
Evander points to view ; nor he omits 

The grove of Argiletum, sacred spot, 390 

Of Argus there inhospitably slain 
The taie recounting, and the place itself 
Invoking to attest his innocence : 
Thence to the steep Tarpeian lay their course, 
And mount Capitoline, now bright with gold, 
Then dusk with horrid shades ; but even then 
Eeligious awe the place environing 
Made rustics tremble at the grove and hill. 
This forest — saith Evander — and the hill 
With verdure waving some mysterious Power 400 
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"We know not who, inhabits ; Jove liimself 

Th' Arcadians think to hâve seen, when he hath shook 

ïïis -ZEgis black and call'd his thunderclouds. 

Those ruiiis yonder were two flourishing towns 

By father Satum and by Janus built ; 

The relies of their glory ail in heaps 

Lie scatter'd ; this Janiculum was hight, 

And that Satumia from the founder's name. 

Thus pleasantly discoursing they had reach'd 

Evander's lowly mansion ; ail around 410 

Were lowing kine, herds traversing at large 

The forum and the streets of gorgeous Eome. 

Before the gâte they stood, and thus the king : 

This threshold once the great Alcides pass*d, 

This humble roof received the conquering hero : 

Be bold, my Mend, to emulate a God, 

Esteem not earthly pomp and empty grandeur, 

Nor spum what homely fare my house bestows. 

He said, and thro' the mansion's narrow hall 

The Trojan chiettain to his chamberled; 420 

There on a couch of leaves he laid him down, 

The skin supporting of a Libyan bear. 

Night fell, embracing earth with dusky wings ; 
When Tenus, her maternai fears arous'd 
By Latium's gathering and threats of war, 
Addresses Vulcan in his golden bed 
Breathing in every word celestial love : 
Whilst Grecian powers were urging to their fall 
The heaven-devoted towers of Pergamus, 
Nor succour for the doom'd, nor arms I pray*d 430 

Of thine immortal workmanship, unwilling 
To task in vain the labours of my lord, 
Much to the house of Priam as I ow'd 
And for the sorrows of -^neas wept. 
He now upon ButuHan soil his foot 
Hath planted by the Thunderer's command, 

Y 
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And therefore of the God whom I révère 

Armonr I beg, a Mother for a son. 

Anrora, Thetis, by their tearful suit 

Could melt thee : look, what people are combined, 440 

"WTiat cities bar their gâtes and whet the sword 

'Gainst me and mine, for their destruction leagued ! 

She spake, and him yet unresolv'd enfolds 

With snowy anns caressing ; he at once 

Caught the familiar flame, that thrillant ran 

Ail thro' his marrow and his melting bones, 

As when the lightning thro' its cloudy rift 

Bursts on the welkin with a flood of fire : 

She felt the snare succeed, and knew her charms ; 

He smitten with etemal love replies : 450 

What need of far-sought argument ? and why 

Of me distrustful ? Then could I hâve arm'd 

The Trojans, had thy wish been then the same ; 

I^OT Pâte nor Jupiter forbade thy Troy 

Ten fiirther years with Priam to survive. 

And now, wouldst thou accomplish feats of war, 

AU that my art can promise, whatsoe'er 

Of steel or mingled métal can be made, 

What wind and fire can exécute, is thine. 

Desist from prayer, nor doubt thy power with me. 460 

He said, and clasp'd her in his warm embrace, 

Then on her bosom sank in soft repose. 

But soon as ISTight had half her joumey run, 

Impatient from the couch of early sleep 

He rose ; what time the housewife, who by thrift 

Of needle and of loom hard life sustains, 

Her gather'd embers kindling, by the lamp 

Sets to their task her maidens, night to day 

Laborious adding, that her husband's bed 

Chaste she may keep, and rear her little sons : 470 

î^ot less the Fire-god briskly and betimes 

From the soft piUow hies him to the forge. 
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Between Trinacria*s coast and Lipare 
An island rises up with smoking rocks ; 
From whose womb hoUow'd by Cyclopian stoves 
--Etnœan thunders and the groans resound 
Of batter'd anvils, with the mingled noise 
Of sparks Chalybean hissing as they fly, 
And panting fumaces and roaring flame : 
'Tis Yulcan's house, the land Vulcanian call'd : 480 

And hither now the God from heaven descends. 
Ail in a spacions cave the Cyclop crew 
Hard at their work with naked limbs he found ; 
Pyracmon, Brontes, Steropes were there ; 
Under whose moulding hands a thunderbolt, 
(What kind th' etemal Father on the earth 
From every qnarter of Olympus huris,) 
One part was finish'd, half nnwrought remain'd ; 
Three rays of bail and three of watery cloud, 
Three of red fire and winged wind were mixt ; 490 

Terrifie blazes they were adding now, 
And Sound and fear and instant flashing rage : 
Others for Mars were hasting to complète 
A chariot and the madding wheels that rouse 
Armies and nations ; others polishing 
The dreadful ^gis, which Minerva wields 
To wrath awaken'd, with the serpent-scales, 
And wreathed snakes, and se ver' d Gorgon's head 
Whose eyeball on the Virgin' s bosom glares. 

Away with ail ! he cries : put off your tasks, 500 

•^tnœan Cyclops, and attend to me : 
Arms for a valiant hero must be made : 
Up, and begin ; quick hands and master-skill 
And ail your strength are needed ! — At the word 
They fall to work, and share aUke the toil : 
Copper and golden ore in rivers flow, 
In a vast fnmace deadly iron melts ; 
An ample shield they fi^me, with sevenfold orbs, 'J 
Y 2 
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Meet ail the Latin weapons to withstand. 

Some with wide bellows catch and blow the wind, 510 

Some in the lake dip hissing bars ; the cave 

Groans loud with hammerstrokes. They without pause 

Their brawny arms in measur'd cadence ply, . 

And with tenacious tongs the métal tum. 

Whilst Yulcan thus th' -^olian isle employa, 
Eefreshing dawn and song of matin birds 
Under his lowly roof Evander wake : 
He rises, with a tnnic girds his waist, 
And ties th' Etruscan sandals to his heels, 
Hangs from the belt a Tegeaean sword, ô20 

O'er the left shoulder throws a panthères hide ; 
Two faithful dogs, that watch'd beside his door, 
Précède their master and his steps attend : 
He to the private chamber of his guest, 
Remembering his word and promis'd boon, 
Was hasting ; not less early from the couch 
-^neas had bestirr'd him, and they meet, 
Achates at the Trojan chieftain's side. 
And Pallas with his sire : exchanging hands 
With friendly greeting, in the middle hall 630 

The four sit down, free converse to enjoy ; 
And thus Evander : Mighty Teucrian Prince, 
Who living, never shall I deem subdued 
The state and reahn of Troy, to aid thy war 
SmaU means hâve we, unworthy of our name ; 
For hère the Tuscan river shuts us in, 
While there Rutulian arms infest our wall : 
Yet puissant hosts and nations in thy cause 
To join I purpose ; unexpected chance 

Their succour brings, and at the call of fate 640 

Thou comest opportune. Not far from hence 
High on a rock Agylla's city stands, 
By Lydians built, a race of old renown, 
Who came to dwell among th' Etrurian hills : 
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^ Long time it flourisli*d, tiU in evil hour 
Mezentius got the sceptre in his grasp : 
That tyrant's impious deeds and cruel murders 
'Twere useless to relate : ye Gods, requite 
Him and his race ! The living to the dead 
He used to fasten, hands and faces link'd 550 

In foui embrace, tiU dropping fetid gore 
In lingering agony his victims died : 
At length his weary subjects, arms in hand, 
Assail the madman, and his house besiege, 
Massacre his retainers, fire the roof ; 
Scarce thro' the carnage he to Ardea fled, 
Where Tumus shelters him with friendly power ; 
But ail Etruria rçse for just re venge, 
And threatening instant war demand their King 
For punishment. Of thèse embattled hosts 560 

The leadership, JEneas, shall be thine. 
Their gallies crowd the shore, and ardently 
They call for battle ; but an ancient seer 
Their ardour with his prophecy restrains : 
Ye brave Maeonians, flower of noble breed, 
Whom gênerons wrath against a tyrant arms, 
Your légions no Italian may command ; 
Choose ye a leader from a foreign clime. 
AflBrighted by this waming of the Grods, 
Th' Etrurians pitch'd their tents in my domain ; 570 

Envoys to me from Tarchon with the crown 
And royal ensigns came, beseeching me 
To join their camp, their sceptre to assume ; 
But years, which damp my spirit and my strength, 
Eor high commaud or enterprise of arms 
Unfit me : I had thought to nrge my son ; 
But Pallas, of a Sabine mother bom, 
Is half a native. Thee thine âge, thy birth 
Mark for the fates : go, heaven-call'd Chieftain, go, 
Lead on the force of Italy and Troy ! 580 
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Pallas, the hope and comfort of my âge, 
Accompanies thy march, of thee to leam 
The nidiments of war, thy glorious deeds 
Erom earliest years to witness and admire. 
To him two hnndred horsemen I assign, . 
The flower of our Arcadian chivalry ; 
He the like number in his own name leads. 

The Monarch ended ; when with downeast looks 
His guests their deep solicitude betray'd, 
And each upon a train of gloomy thought 590 

Was entering, had not Venus to her son 
A sign that instant given ; a sudden blaze 
Flash' d from an open wiadow of the sky, 
With shock of thunder, ail the roof of heaven 
Came falling, and a bellowÎQg noise was heard 
Of Tuscan trumpets ; every eye look'd up ; 
Again it thunder' d and again, and lo, 
Thro' the transparent texture of a cloud 
Bright arms were gleaming, and a clash of steel 
Eesounded : in amazement mute they sat, 600 

Ail but the Trojan Chief ; he knew the sign 
His Parent's word fulfilling : Fear ye not 
What the celestial prodigy portends ; 
The waming is for me, and me alone ; 
My Goddess Mother, on approach of war, 
Such signal promis' d, and Vulcanian arms 
To bring from high Olympus to my aid. 
What scourge of slaughter over Latium hangs ! 
What vengeance o'er the head of guilty Tumus ! 
What heaps beneath his wave shall Tyber roll, 610 

Helmets and shields and bodies of the brave ! 
î^ow let them raise their powers and break the league ! 

He spake, and rising from his rustic throne 
Eirst the Herculean altar reiUumes 
With pions hand, the hearth of yester eve 
And the Pénates of the humble house 
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With joy saluting, while his royal host 

Assisted by the Teucrians offers up 

The bleating victimB chosen from the fold : 

Those cérémonies done, the Dardan Prince 620 

Back to his galleys and their crew retums, 

From whose whole number to attend his march 

The bravest he sélects ; those left aboard 

Gliding with easy motion down the stream 

Bear to Ascanius tidings of his Sire. 

Steeds for the Trojan escort are assign'd, 

And one of matchless beàuty for the Chief, 

Whose back a lion' s tawny hide enfolds 

"With golden paws that glittering hang before. 

Soon thro' the little city rumour spreads 630 

The march of horsemen for the Tuscan court : 

Mothers their vows more fervently renew, 

Increasing their dévotion in their fears, 

As War his horrid image to their view 

Présents more nearly. fAt the parting hour 

Fast to the hand of MsBeloved son 

Evander clings ; insatiable tears 

Choke for a while the utterance of his grief : 

Oh, my past years could Jupiter recall ! 
Such were I now, as when the foremost rank 640 

Before Praeneste's wall I struck to earth, 
And cast their bucklers on the buming pile ; 
King Herilus in single fight I slew, 
To whom Feronia when she bore him gave 
(Monstrous to tell) three lives, arms thrice to wield, 
And triple death to die ; yet thrice did I 
Of life bereave him and of arms despoil ; 
Such were I now, I never had been tom 
From thine embrace, my Son ; Mezentius ne'er 
Had trampled on my kingdom and mine honour, 650 

Eavaged my fields and spiU'd my people's blood ! 
Ye Powers immortal, and thou Jove suprême, 
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Look down with pity on tV Arcadian king 

And hear a father's prayer ! If your high will 

Protects my Pallas, if the fates allow 

That I shall see him with thèse eyes again, 

For life I ask, no suffering I décline ; 

But if some dire misfortune threatens him, 

This very moment let me ènd my days, 

While fear is doubtfal and while hope survives, 660 

While my dear boy, my last and sole delight, 

I hold embracing ! Spare an aged father 

The tidings of a grief too great to bear ! 

Affcer thèse accents of his last farewell, 

The servants bore him fainting to his couch^ 

And now the horsemen issued from the gâte, 
-^neas and Achates in the front, 
Behind them rode the other Chiefs of Troy ; 
Conspicuous in the centre of his troop 

Young Pallas in a military vest 670 

Of purple and with painted armour shone, 
Bright as when Lucifer, of ail the stars 
To Yenus dearest, from his océan bed 
Eepair'd in beauty rises, with his glance 
Scattering the dark in heaven. Upon the waU 
Stand fearfiil matrons, following with their eyes 
The dusty cloud and brazen-glittering band : 
They thro* a wood the nearest path pursue ; 
The cheer of quickening march, as off they file, 
Euns thro' the long array, their clattering pace 680 

Sounds in the distance as it tears the ground. 
A grove there was by Caere' s chilly stream 
Extending in a cavity of hills, 
Dark with the gloom of pines, a far-famed spot, 
And hallow'd by traditionary faith : 
Pelasgian colonists in olden time 
To Sylvan, guardian of their flocks and fields, 
The sacred forest vow'd, and eke the day 
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That made a Latin boundary their own : 

I^ear this th' Etrurian host of Tarchon lay ; 690 

Ail from the hills their numbers were descried, 

A tented anny spreading o'er the plain : 

uEneas and his chosen band approach, 

And horse and man from toilsome march repose. 

Eftsoon from high Olympus with her gifts 
Fair Yenus folded in a cloud descends, 
And spying on the bank of Caere* s flood 
-^Ineas ail alone, before his eyes 
Eevealing her celestial form she stands : 
Behold the boon I promis* d thee, my Son, 700 

By Yulcan's art accomplish'd ! laugh to scom 
The proud Lanrentines ; fear not atter this 
To challenge valiant Tumns to the field ! 
And Cytherea seeking his embrace 
TJnder an oak the dazzling armour laid ; 
Which he rejoicing in the glorions sight 
Thankftd receives, and gazing o*er and o'er 
With eager scrutiny inspects, admires, 
Holds in his hand and poises with his arm ; 
The crested helm terrifie, breathing fire ; 710 

The falchion, fatal instrument of death ; 
The broad habergeon, aU of brass compact, 
And sanguine as a cloud, whose azuré folds 
Are glowing in the radiance of the sun ; 
The spear he clasps, the greaves of métal fine 
Temper'd with gold ; but lost in wonder views 
Th* incomparable fabric of the shield. 

There Yulcan, of faturity and fate 
I^ot uninform'd, Italian story carv'd, 

The lineage of Ascanius yet unbom, 720 

Triumphs of Eome and wars in order waged. 
Kecumbent in the grassy cave of Mars 
A wolf with milky dugs the Piregod wrought ; 
Twin playftil boys were hanging at her breaat, 
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Licking the mother fearless ; she her neck 

Bends fondly down, caressing both by tums 

And shaping with her tongue. IN'ot far from hence 

Eome he had placed, and Sabine dames by force 

Tom from- their seat at great Circensian games ; 

Then sudden war; old Tatius leads the ïace 780 

Of hardy Cures 'gainst the sons of Eome ; 

But soon the Kings, their quarrel laid aside, 

Are standing at the altar-hearth of Jove, 

Yet sheath'd in armour, but with bowls in hand, 

And with a slaughter'd porket joining league. 

N'ext Metius, punish'd for his broken vows, 

Mendacious Alban ; chariots limb from limb 

Had tom him quarter'd ; Tullus thro' a wood 

Was dragging the dismember'd corpse along, 

Sprinkling the bushes with a bloody dew. 740 

There was Porsenna pressing with blockade 

The city, and commanding to restore 

The banish'd Tarquin ; Eomans to the fight 

"VVere rushing on for freedom ; he like one 

Indignant might be seen and menacing, 

While Codes broke the bridge, and Clœlia swam 

The floods of Tyber scaping from her bonds. 

Brave Manlius on the cliff Tarpeian stood 

To guard the Capitol, whose récent dôme 

Yet bristled with the straw of Eomulus ; 750 

Before the gilded porch a silver goose 

"Was fluttering, and with timely cackle wam'd, 

The Gauls were at the gâte ; in silence they 

By night and darkness faveur' d thro' the glades 

Had crept, and aU but gain'd the citadel ; 

Whom aubum locks distinguish, yellow vest, 

And cloaks with gaudy stripe ; their snowy necks 

Are twined with gold ; each brandishes in hand 

An Alpine lance, and wears a length of shield. 

The daucing Salii hère and naked priests 760 
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Lupercan are display'd, the caps of wool, 

And marvellous anciïia dropt from heaven ; 

There the chaste matrons with their sacred gear 

In easy litters thro' the city ride : 

At distance the domain of Tartarus, 

The gâtes of Dis, and tortures of the damn'd; 

Hung on a steep was impious Catiline 

And trembling at the frown of hellish fiends ; 

The spirits of the just were ranged apart, 

With vénérable Cato giving laws. 770 

Between ail thèse a picture of the soa, 
Anreate of hue, yet white with foamy waves ; 
A shoal of silvery dolphins in a ring 
Sport with their tails and lash the billowy brine : 
AU in the centre was a martial scène, 
The brazen galleys of the Actian war, 
Leucate glowing with the proud array ; 
High on the stem Augustus Caesar stands, 
Leading the Eoman battle, senate, people, 
Protecting gods of Italy and home ; 780 

A double flame about his forehead plays, 
Bight o'er his head the Julian star expands 
Her ample beam : conspicuous to the charge 
Agrippa with impulsive gale bears down, 
The rostrum on his coronetted brow 
The conquering sea-lord shows : to them opposed, 
Triumphant from the Nile and Eed-sea coast, 
Antonius, with a mixt barbarie power, 
Children of Bactra, people of the Mom 
And farthest Orient ; in his train (0 shame !) 790 

Th' Egyptian paramour : together ail 
Bush, and with straining oars and trident beaks 
Convuls'd the waters foam ; ye might believe 
That Cyclad isles uptom were floating huge, 
Or mountains meeting mountains in the deep : 
The lofty decks are throng'd with battle ; darts 
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In voUies fly, and sliowers of hempen flame ; 

A sanguine stream the field of Neptune dyes : 

The Queen with Pharian timbrel calls her host, 

And doth not see a pair of snakes behind ; 800 

The dog Xnubis and a démon herd 

Lifting their hideous figures, Neptune, Tenus, 

Minerva to assail ; the slaughterer Mars 

Emboss'd in steel, and ail the Puiy band 

Are raging, Discord with her rended robe, 

And grim Bellona with a bloody scourge ; 

But from the heights of air his conquering bow 

Actian ApoUo bends, whereat dismay'd 

AU Egypt, Arab, Indian, tum to flight : 

The Queen, as if the winds invoking, seems 810 

To spread her sail and loosen every cord, 

Amidst the rout already pale with death 

Borne by the tide and lapygian gale ; 

Nile opposite, his mighty form in grief, 

With open lap and robe the vanquish^d crew 

Calls to the bosom of his dark-blue stream. 

Caesar, with triple triumph entering Eome, 
A votive offering to th* Italian Gods, 
Three-hundred fanes immortal, consecrates ; 
With joy the roads, with game and plaudit ring, 820 

In every temple matron-choirs attend, 
BuUs at each altar ML in sacrifice ; 
Enthroned before ApoUo's marble porch, 
His people's gratefiil présents he reviews, 
Aloft upon the gorgeous piUars hung ; 
A train of conquer'd nations march along, 
Diverse in tongue, habiliment, and arms ; 
Numidians hère and AMc's loose-robed sons, 
There Scythian archers, Thracian, Carian tribes : 
Euphrates now and Ehine with gentler stream 830 

And he that scorn'd a bridge, Araxes, flow*d; 
Indomitable races bow'd their pride, 
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The ï)ahans and remotest Morini. 

Such scènes upon the bright Ynlcanian orb 
jEneas, ignorant of their wondrous taie, 
Admiring view'd, and on bis shoulder bore 
The glorious fates of his posterity. 
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THE AHGXJMENT. 



Tuinus marclies with a part of hia army to surprise the Trojan camp in 
the absence of -^neas. The camp has by this time assumed the 
form of a town, fortified extemally with a trench and rampart, in 
the manner of a Roman encampment, with a few dwelling houses 
constnicted within. The Trojans not stirring ont of their walls, 
Tumus attempts to bum the ships in the Tyber, which are trans- 
formed by a miracle into Sea-nymphs. Night coming on, he défera 
the assanlt tiU the next moming, and surrounds the town with his 
force. The Trojan leaders, anxious to inform -ïîneas of their 
danger, are at a loss how to convey the intelligence ; when Nisus 
and Eurysdus volunteer to pass the blockading camp and make 
their way to Pallanteum, where they suppose ^neas still to be. 
They set out in the dead of night and pass safely through the camp, 
after killing many of the sleeping enemy ; but are at length cap- 
tured and dain by a troop of cavalry, who had been sent to join the 
besiegers. At break of day the atfaick begins. The Trojans suc- 
cessfully repel aU the efforts of the Latins ; but having attempted a 
sally, are driven back into the town by Tumus, who rushes in after 
them, and makes great slaughter ; till finding himself alone and 
overwhelmed by nimibers, he leaps into the Tyber and escapes. 
The épisode (as it is called) of Nisus and Euryalus occupies a large 
portion of the book, and has been deservedly admired. The action 
of the siège is vividly described ; the opérations are borrowed by 
the Poet from the practice of Roman warfare. 



Such work in distant quarters was begun : 

Meanwliile to Tumus, in the sacred grove 

Of sire Pilumnus where he sat retired, 

Celestial Iris with her rosy lip 

The message of Satumian Juno bears : 

Tumus, what no Immortal to thy wish 

Could promise, time and accident hâve wrought ; 
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-^neas from his town, his fleet and crew, 

To Palatine Evander's coast hath saU'd, 

And not content with this, hath push'd his way 10 

Tar up the land as Tuscan Corythus, 

Rousing the Lydian conntrymen to arms : 

The moment is thine own ; be bold, be sudden ; 

Muster the steeds and chariots of thy war, 

And seize upon the panic-stricken town ! 

She spake, and soaring up with levell'd wings 

Described a beamy rainbow in the clouds ; 

Then Tumus knew the messenger of heaven, 

With lifted hands and voice pursued her flight : 

"Wlio sent thee on thy cloudy path to me, 20 

Thou glory of Olympus ? and from whence 

This sudden brightness in the firmament ? 

I see the mid sky open and the stars 

Careering in their course. Th* auspicious call, 

"Whose'er it be, I follow ! — Saying which, 

Devoutly to the stream he tum'd his step, 

And scooping water from the crystal marge 

rUl'd with his wafted vows th* Olympian hall. 

And soon the army pour'd along the plain, 
A formidable muster, horse and foot, 30 

In ail th' array of military pride ; 
In front Messapus, in the rear the sons . 
Of Tyrrheus, Tumus in the centre rides, 
"With spear in hand, majestic : on they move 
Like seven-arm'd Ganges, where in silence flows 
His mighty breadth of stream, or fruitful Nile, 
When ebbing to his channel he subsides. 
The Trojans see the dust of their approach 
Gathering from far, and darkening ail the plain : 
What cloud is yonder rolling dense and dark ? 40 

Caicus from the nearest rampart calls : 
TJp, townsraen, to the wall with àait and steel î 
The enemy ! hoUa ! "With clamour loud 
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They close the gâtes, and man the battlements : 

For thus -^Eneas politic in arms 

Had charged them ère lie left, whate'er might hap, 

"Not to march ont or venture in the field, 

But safe within their lines in trench' d to bide ; 

Therefore their fiery valeur they restrain, 

Obedient to command, and close the gâtes, 50 

And in their hollow towers await the foe. 

Tumus had flown before his tardy host 

"With twenty horse, the choicest of the land ; 

A pyeball'd Thracian charger he bestrid, 

A crimson crest upon his helmet waved : 

Bursting upon the city — Lo ! he cried : 

Who shares with me the honour of the day ? 

And dashing forward lofty on his steed 

A javelin, signal of attack, he hurls 

In empty air ; his comrades close behind 60 

Answer with mighty cheers, disdaining much 

Their sluggish opposites, who dare not forth 

To trial fair of arrns, but hug the camp. 

Impetuous round and round the chieftain rides, 

A pass, an entrance seeks, but none can find : 

As round the fleecy pen a famish'd wolf 

At midnight prowls, enduring wind and rain ; 

Under their dams the bleating ybung lie safe, 

He howls excluded, raging to appease 

His ravenous hunger and bloodthirsty jaws : 70 

So the Eutulian gazing on the wall 

Bums with impatience, puzzled and perplext, 

Which way should he approach, how from their height 

Dislodge the foes and force them to the plain. 

Spying the fleet, which cover'd by redoubts 

Between the rampart and the river lay, 

rire, fire ! — ^with threatening purpose he exclaims, 

And seizes in his grasp a kindled pine ; 

The Chief s example animâtes bis troop, 
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The torch already waves in every hand, 80 

The honfires blaze, and brands Vulcanian shoot 
Their streams of smoke and ashes to the sky. 

What God from flame and conflagration dire 
The Trojan ships preserv'd ? Ye Mnses tell : 
The taie is old, etemal the renown. 
When first a fleet in Phrygian Ida' s wood 
^neas built, to bear him o*er the main, 
Thus Berecynthia, Mother of the Gods, 
Accosted Jove : My Son, thy Parent asks 
This recompense of thee for heaven subdued ; 90 

A grove of maples and of dusky piaes 
For many a year on Ida' s mountain stood, 
Devoted to my worship, dear to me : 
To build th' -^nean fleet I gave them freely. 
But now with fond solicitude am prest ; 
Eelieve my fears, and grant a Mother' s prayer, 
That thèse my mountain-children, for my sake, 
Nor tempest shatter nor the seas impair. 
To whom the mover of the sphères replied : 
What would'st thon, Mother ? ïïow the fates revoke ? 100 
Can ships by mortal framed immortal stand ? 
^neas danger nnendanger'd meet ? 
What God can snch a privilège enjoy ? 
Yet this will I concède thee ; when thy navy 
Hath brought the Dardans to their Latin port, 
Each ship that hath escaped the stormy main 
Transforming from the perishable wood 
A Goddess of the océan I will make, 
Like I^ereid Galatea to the view, 

Or Doto, when she breasts the foamy wave. 1 10 

He said, and swearing by the Stygian gulf 
And pitchy torrent flood, his mighty oath 
NodcHng afltoa'd, and shook th' Olympian realm. 
The promis' d day was come, fulfill'd the time 
Due to the fates, when Cybele alarm'd 
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Hastes from Eutulian fire her ships to save : 
Sudden a light shone radiant from her eyes, 
A rack of clouds came sailing from the east 
With cymbal music of th.* Idœan choir, 
An awful voice descended from above 120 

And pealing either army fiU'd with dread : 
Be still, ye Teucrians, fear not for the ships, 
Nor arm in their defence ; as soon the océan 
Shall Tumus hum as thèse my sacred pines : 
Away, my children ; ye are Sea-nymphs now ; 
Plunge from your moorings to your watery home ! 
Straight from the bank each galley breaks her cord, 
And (wondrous) in the wave with simken beak 
Dives dolphin-like ; and swimming there appear 
As many virgin forms beneath the main 130 

As whilome brazen vessels faced the shore. 
Amazement held th' assailants, back recoil*d 
"With fiighted steeds Messapus, and the floods 
Of roaring Tyber halted on their way : 
But nothing checks the Daunian's fiery soûl ; 
Cheering his men with valorous haughty words — 
Thèse prodigies — ^lie cried — the Trojans threaten ; 
Their guardian Jove abandons them, their doom 
Anticipâtes our sword, the océan closed 
Against them, intercepted their escape, 140 

And half their world destroy'd : the land is ours, 
Italian nations gather to our aid : 
, I reck not of their vaunted oracles ; 
To Venus and the fates it shall suffice 
That Phrygian barks hâve touch'd th' Ausonian shore ; 
To me too are reserv'd my destinies, 
To extirpate a race of impious people, 
Eobb'd like the son of Atreus of my bride ; 
His wrong is mine, and so shall my revenge 
Ilescrable his. Once punish'd were cnough, 150 

Had thcy but once offended : well, methinks. 
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Miglit Trojans hâve abjured ail womankind! 

Pools ! on their ditch and ramparts they rely, 

Slight barriers, brief and impotent defence ! 

Did they not see their old Ncptunian walls 

In ashes laid ? Corne on, my trusty men, 

Cut down their wall, assault their coward camp î 

I need no thousand ships nor arms of Vulean 

Against the Teucrians, aidod tho' they be 

By ail Etruria : stratagems of night, 16U 

Palladium stolen, or slaughter'd sentinels 

They need not fear ; nor will we hide ourselves 

Within a horse's paunch, but in full day 

Their city gird with fiâmes, and let them know 

'Tis no affair of Greeks, whose puny siège 

A single Hector could for years prolong. 

But come, the day 's far spent ; my gallant comrades, 

Well hâve ye spcd ; this night refresh your limbs. 

And cheorl'ul for the morrow's fight prépare. 

The city now with sentries to blockade, 1 70 

Surrouad with fires, Mcssapus hath the charge : 
Twice seven Rutulian captains keep the watch, 
A hundred youths attending upon each, 
Glitteriug in golden lace and puri)le crests, 
Who hasting to and fro relieve the guard. 
Or strctcht upon the turf in brisk carouse 
Their brimming cups replenish, cheerfol fires 
Beside them gleaming, as the wakefiil night 
They give to play. The Teucrians from above 
Not unobservant keep their post in anns, 1 8U 

Explore the gâtes with caution, tower to towcr 
With bridges join, and missiles bear aloft : 
Menestheus and SSerestus urge them on, 
Dcputed by the Cliief, should need bcfall, 
To take command and conduct of the war : 
By just allotment the defenders ail 
Di^'ido the toil, and watch and rcst by tums : 
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A gâte to valiant Nisus was assign'd, 
The son of Hyrtacus, a hunter erst 

In Ida' s wood, expert with bow and spear ,• 1 90 

With whom the fair Euryalus was join'd, 
(A. fairer none the Trojan camp could boast,) 
His cheek just blooming with a youthful down : 
The twain were Mends, and ever side by side 
To battle rush'd : together at the gâte 
They now kept watch, and thus the clder spake : 
Eurj^alus, do Gods this ardour prompt, 
Or Gods to ns become our strong desires ? 
My sonl is restless, and for battle bums 
Or some great enterprise. Dost thou pereeive 200 

The confidence supine of those besiegers ? 
Thcir watchfires thinly bum ; by sleep and wine 
Kelax'd they lie, and ail is silence round. 
l^ow mark what purpose rises to my thought : 
Leaders and men désire our Chief s recall. 
And message to apprise him of our need ; 
If they will promise thee what I demand, 
(The famé is ample recompense for me,) 
Under the slope of yonder hill methinks 
A way to Pallanteum I could find. 210 

Euryalus with émulation fired 
Thus met the gênerons ardour of his fin end : 
A m I unworthy, Nisus, to partake 
Thy feats of glory ? could I send thee forth 
Alone and aidless on a risk like this ? 
Xot such the lessons fi:om my sire Opheltes 
Amid the horrors of beleaguer'd Troy 
Training my youth to soldiership I leam'd ; 
Xot such my deeds in company with thee, 
Folio wing JEneas and our slender hopes. 220 

I bave a soûl like thine, which life contemns, 
And holds it cheaply barter'd for renown. 
Hyrtacides replied : no thought was mine 
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(Shame if it were) imworthy of thine honour : 
1^0, as I hope that Gods and favouring Jove 
May bring me to Euryalus again ! 
But (for this venture is of Lazard full,) 
Should I be stricken by some evil chance, 
Thee would I wish to live ; thy youthful years 
Of life are wortMer : let me leave behind 230 

One who may rescue or for priée redeem 
M y poor remains, and bury them in earth. 
Or, if that may not be, at least may render 
A pious honoTir to my empty tomb. 
Oh, let me not afflict thy wretched mother, 
Her who alone of ail the Trojan dames 
Left great Acesta's town to follow thee ! 
Yain are thy pleas : Euryalus exclaim'd : 
Thou canst not change the bent of my résolve, 
And time is precious ; corne ! The sleeping guard 240 

They waken, and, the tum of watch exchanged, 
Forth to the cap tain' s tent they both repair. 
AU other créatures now reposed in sleep, 
Forgetting sorrow and reliev'd from toil ; 
The Trojan leaders and a chosen band 
Held counsel, what for safety could be done, 
What envoy to -^Eneas they could send : 
Grasping their shields, and leaning on their spears, 
Full in the centre of the camp they stood : 
Euryalus and Nisus come in haste, 250 

And pray admittance, on a matter grave 
And pressing to be heard ; Ascanius them 
At once reçoives, and bids the elder speak, 
Who thus began : Ye Trojans, lend your ears. 
And not our âge, but what we say, regard : 
Bttried in wine and slumber lie the foes ; 
A secret passage by the branching road, 
Close by the river -gâte, we bave espied ; 
Their fires are interrupted, and their fumes 
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Blacken tbe mîdnight air. Let us embrace 260 

Th' occasion ; Pallanteura we shall find, 

And Boon our great -^neas red with slaughter 

And laden rich with booty will be hère. 

We cannot miss the road ; for hunting oft 

Thro* the dark valley glirapses of the town 

"We both hâve caught, and ail the stream explored. 

Ye Guardians of my conntry, Gods of Troy I 

Alethes grave in years and wisdom cried : 

Ye could not mean to extirpate onr race, 

When ye created brave young hearts like thèse ! 270 

And both their shoulders and right hands he clasp'd, 

While tears were roUing down bis aged cheek : 

A récompense to match your high déserts 

Where could we find ? the noblest and the best 

Your own approving hearts and Heaven will give ; 

Yet other tribute to your worth ère long 

Our pious Chief will render, and lulus 

Treasure his lasting thanks to future times. 

Yes, IN'isus, yes : the yoong Ascanius cries : 

My only safety is my sire's return ; 280 

And thus by our ancestral Gods I swear, 

By old Assaracus and hoary Yesta ; 

In you and in your bosoms I repose 

My fortunes and my hopes : recall my father, 

Eestore him to my eight, and ail is well : 

A noble guerdon, Nisus, shall be thine ; 

Two silver goblots rich with sculpture wrought, 

Spoil which -^neas at Arisba won, 

A pair of tripods, talents twain of gold. 

An antique bowl, Sidonian Dido*s gift ; 290 

And when, the sceptre of Hesperia won, 

Our prizes we allot — beheldest thou 

The charger by Eutulian Tumus prest, 

His armour golden bright ? — that very steed, 

That shield and crimson plumes from ail the spoil 
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This moment I except and give to thee ; 

Yet more, of Latin dames the fairest twelve 

My sire shall give, twelve captives with their ai*ms, 

And ail the rich demesne of King Latinus. 

But thee whose years are nearer to mine own, 300 

Heroic youth, thee henceforth I will make 

My trusty comrade and my bosom friend : 

No glory will I seek in peace or war 

From thee divided ; thee for life I choose 

To share my dangers and my counsels guide. 

To him EuryaluB : whate'er my fortune, 

Prospérons or adverse, my future life 

Still to its brave beginning shall be true : 

One boon I ask of thee, one kindness only : 

I hâve a mother of old Priam's Une, 310 

Who nium's land and King Acestes' town 

Gave up to follow me ; whom unapprised 

Of this my péril, whatsoe'er it be, 

I leave without embrace, without farewell : 

I call thy hand and conscious night to witness, 

My mother' s parting tears I could not bear : 

Console her thou, support her âge forlom ; 

Give me this hope, and bolder I shall go 

To meet ail danger. Smitten by his words 

The Dardans wept, lulus more than ail, 320 

Touch'd by the sight of filial piety : 

The fiill reward of this great enterprise 

I promise thee ; my mother she shall be ; 

Creusa' s name alone will not be hers ; 

Well she deserves, who bore so brave a son. 

Whate'er the issue, bythis head I swear, 

(My Father's ancient oath,) what now to thee 

I promise if in triumph thou retumest, 

Shall to thy Mother and thy race belong. 

Weeping he said, and from his shoulder took 330 

A Mchion rich with gold and ivory sheath. 
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Lycaon's cunning work oi Gnossian art ; 

Mnestheus to Nisus gave a lion' s hide, 

Alethes doff d his casque, a friendly gift 

Exchanging : forth in anns array'd they go 

The leaders yonng and old with anxious prayer • 

Attend them to the gâtes ; the youthful Prince, 

In prudent counsel wise beyond his years. 

Sent numerous mandates to his Sire, but them 

Winds fnistrate bear and scatter to the clouds. 340 

They pass the trench, and toward the umber'd camp 
On that their fatal errand, fatal first 
To many a slumbering foe, their steps advance : 
In sieep and dliinken stupor on the turf 
The scatter' d army lay ; a medley scène, 
Cups, weapons, in confusion heap'd they find. 
Chariots with upright pôles upon the shore, 
And men between the traces and the wheels ; 
Hère IN'isus in a whisper : I must nerve 
My arm to courage, for occasion presses; 350 

This way our path is ; keep a watchful eye, 
That no attack surprise us from beliind ; 
l'il make a lane of slaughter ail along, 
A clearance for thy passage. Saying which, 
The stately Rhamnes with the sword he smites, 
"Who rested on a cushion snoring off 
The surfeit of his yestemight's carouse, 
Augur and warrior he, by Tumus loved, 
Yet could he not with ail his auguries 

Avert destruction ; three attendant grooms 360 

Stretcht careless by the armour share his fate. 
The squire of Remus and the charioteer 
Under the steeds were found ; their hanging necks 
The Dardan sever'd, and their master's too, 
The trunk left gurgling, bed and ground bedrench'd 
With gory streams. N"ext Lamus, Lamyrus, 
And fair Serranus perish'd, who to play 
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Had given the midnight hour, till ail his sensé 

Vas steep'd in conquering wine ; better for him, 

Ilad he prolong'd his gaming to the mom. 370 

As when a lion rushes thro' the fold, 

And mangles and devours the helpless flock 

In terror mute ; him urges hungry rage ; 

So Nisus foraged in Rutulian blood : 

Like deeds the yoimger homicide enacts 

Unsparing ; in the midst a nameless crowd, 

Ilebesus, Fadus, Abaris he slew, 

Them sleeping ; Rhœtus woke and saw it ail, 

But slinking hid him self behind a bowl ; 

As he essay'd to rise, the Teucrian glaive - 380 

Plunged in his coward bosom, instant thence 

Reeking retum*d and crimson to the hilt. 

While he is vomiting his purple life, 

Mixture of wine and blood, th' adventurous youth 

Flush*d with his dark achievement hastens on ; 

And quarters of Messapus he had reach'd, 

Where the last fires were dwindling, tether*d steeds 

Cropping the sward ; when l^isus, for he felt 

The lust of slaughter urging them too far, 

In few admonish'd : Come, the path is clear; 390 

WeVe done enough of bloody exécution. 

And dawn will soon betray us ; let's begone. 

Heaps there they leave of massive silver carv'd, 

Goblets and arms and curidus tapestry ; 

But the gay trappings and gold-studded belt 

Of Rhamnes — (which by Caedicus the rich 

As présents for Tiburtian Remulus, 

Confirming bonds of amity, were sent ; 

He left them in succession to his heir, 

Who dying, they became Rutulian prize ;) 400 

Euryalus must snatch th' unlucky spoil 

And fit them to his shoulders ; then puts on 

The helmet of Messapus bright with plumes : 
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Both quit the camp and gain the open ground. 
Meanwhile a squadron of Laurentian horse 
To Tumus bearing answers from the king, 
("Wliose legionary power was yet behind,) 
Three hnndred cavaliers by yolscens led, 
Approach*d the walls, and, as they wonnd along, 
Descried the Trojans tiiming to the ieft ; 410 

His helm the rash Euryalus betray'd, 
As in the glimmering of the moon it shone : 
The leader shouted, deeming they were spies : 
Stand there ! who are ye, men, and whither bent, 
And why in arms ? No answer they retum, 
Bnt hie them to the darkness of a wood ; 
The horsemen gallop round on every side, 
The outlets and the passes to belay. 
^flt was a forest thick with dusky holms, 

UVith thomy brakes and bushes overgrowri; 420 

The paths were few, and led by narrow tracks ; 

Euryalus dark boughs and heavy spoil 

Encumber on his way, and fear misleads, 

TJnknown to Nisus, who had pass'd the lakes 

(Since Alban from the town of Alba call'd, 

Where King Latinus then his pastures kept,) 

And baffled ail pursuit ; when looking back, 

And seeing not his fiiend — Ah me ! he cried : 

Where did I leave thee, dear Euryalus ? 

Where shall I find thee ? Back again he trod 430 

The woody maze, retracing every step, 

And winding thro' the forest signais heard 

Of men pursuing and the tramp of steeds ; 

The Sound approach'd, and suddenly he views 

Euryalus in ignorance of his road 

O'ertaken and surprised by all'the band ; 

Résistance was in vain, they soon surround 

And drag him captive : what can Nisus do ? 

How rescue him ? how succour ? in the midst 
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Was he to rush and seek a soldier's death ? 440 

Poising a lance, and looking to the moon 
Then high in heaven, a silent prayer he breath'd : 
Queen of the stars and guardian of the groves, 
If e'er my father Hyrtacus with gifts 
Thiûe altar has enrich'd, if I myself 
Hâve brought my sylvan prizes to thy porch, 
Or hung them on thy ceiling, help me now ; 
Let me confound this troop, direct my steel î 
He straining with his body hurl'd the spear ; 
The weapon flying eut the shades of night, 450 

And pierced the back of Sulmo, there it broke, 
And in his vitals left the splinter'd wood ; 
Down Sulmo falls, death-cold ; a purple stream 
UVells forth, and sobs convulsive shake his loins ; 
While ail were looking in amazement round, 
Another weapon from the Dardan's ear 
Hissing with fury flew, the temples clefb 
Of Tagus, and stuck warm within his brain : 
* Yolscens inflamed with rage — ^the murderous hand 
Was nowhere to be seen, nor other mark 460 

For vengeance near him — thou at least — ^he cried — 
Thou with thy lifeblood shalt for both atone ! 
And with drawn sword upon Euryalus 
Instant he Aies : then Nisus, wild with fear, 
Exclaims aloud, unable to remain 
In ambush longer or that sight to bear : 
Me, me, 'twas I ; behold me ; tum your weapons 
On me, Rutulians ; ail the guilt was mine ; 
He durst not, could not harra ye ; heaven is witncss, 
He only loved too well his wretched friend ! 470 

Vain words ; the falchion*s unremorseful stroke 
Pierces the side, and rends the snowy breast ; 
Welters in death Euryalus, his neck 
Drooping upon the shoulder, his fair limbs 
Dyed with a sanguine âood : so sinks to earth 
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A tender flowret stricken by the plough ; 

So poppies hang their lieads o'ercharged with rain : 

But IN'isus rushes furious on the crowd, 

Volscens he marks, he singles for his aim ; 

The soldiers round him close, but stab nor thrust 480 

Can force him back ; he presses on, he whirls 

His lightning blade aloft, in Volscens* mouth 

Plunging it deep, and hearing, ère he Mis, 

The foeman's dying clameur ; gash'd and gored 

Over the lifeless body of his friend 

He threw himself, and found his last repose. 

happy pair, if aught my verse can do, 
Famous your names shall live for evermore,» 
While by the Capitol' s enduring rock 

Th' ^nean house shall dwell, and conquer*d worlds 490 
Adore the sceptre of Quirinal Jove. -- 

Their spoils recover'd, the Eutulian band 
Bear Yolscens' body weeping to the camp, 
Where sadder grief awaits them, to behold 
SeiTanus, Rhamnes, l^uma's mangled limbs, 
And ail that slaughter of the midnight hour ; 
Some gasping yet in agony, the ground 
Floating with pools of blood yet fresh and warm : 
Crowds gather round, and recognise the spoils, 
The brilliant helmet that Messapus wore, 500 

The costly trappings with such toil regain' d. 
And now Aurora from her saflÉron couch 
TJprising sprinkled earth with orient light ; 
The Sun shone forth, and aU things dark reveard ; 
Tumus to arms, himself in arms array'd, 
Summons the host ; each chief his brazen files 
For action musters, and with fierce harangue 
Their ardour kindles. Then with clameur loud 
On spears erect they fix, a woful sight, 
The heads of N isus and Euryalus. 510 

The Trojan powers défensive on the left 
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Discrectly ranged, (their right the stream protects), 
They mim the trenches, occupy with force 
The ramparts and the towers, from which beneath 
Casting a moumful look, too well they knew 
The gory faces that before them glared. 

Meanwhile thro* ail the city nimour flew. 
And reach'd the mother of Euryalus ; 
An icy chill benumbs her, from her hand 
Down falls the shuttle, and the web unwinds : 520 

Tearing her hair and slirieking forth she rush'd, 
Ran to the wall and to the ncarest group, 
(!Men, weapons, danger, what are they to her ?) 
Sobbing and wailing ail the air sha fiUs : 
Is this Euryalus I sce before me ? 
Oh cruel, thus to leave thy hclpless mother, 
Thou the last hope and corn fort of my âge ! 
And thus to scnd thoc to the jaws of death 
Without the soi ace of a last farewell ! 

Ah ! on a soil unknown a prcy thou liest 530 

To Latin dogs and fowls : no funeral rite 
Thy mother hath perform'd, nor closed thinc eyes, 
Nor bathed thy wounds, nor wrapt them in the robe 
Which toiling day and night I wove for thee, 
Ani with the task my wretchedness beguiled. 
Where shall I seek thee now ? what land contains 
Thy corpse and manglcd trunk ? Can this be ail 
That of my child retums ? Is't this I foUow'd 
On land and sea ? llutulians, oh, if pity 
Can touch your bosoras, hurl on me, on me 540 

The fury of your steel ! or thou, great Father, 
Since other means to end my wretched life 
There are not, let thy boit in mercy fall 
And thrust this hateful head to Tarttmis ! 
Moved by her cries, the men with groans rcply, 
Their soûls are shakcn and their courage melts ; 
Her Actor and Idœus (else her grief 
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Infectious thro' the Dardan host had run), 

By order of the Prince and elder chiefs, 

Snatoh in their arms and to her house convey. 550 

Anon the trumpet gave a brazen peal, 
Loud cheers responded, and the welkin rang : 
The Yolscians cover*d by a roof of shields 
Advance to fill the ditch, to storm the wall, 
Some seek approaches, or the heights to scale, 
Where not so close compact the ring of men 
An opening shows : the Teucrians from above 
Their missiles in promiscuous volleys fling, 
Or thrust the climbers back with sturdy pôles ; 
(Long siège had nsed them to défend a town ;) 560 

Or roll down massy rocks, of weight to cmsh 
The texture of the solid shell below, 
"Whose brave upholders manfully awhile 
Sustain the pressure, but they cannot long ; 
For where th' assault is thickest, on their heads 
The Trojans an enormous mass roU over, 
Which breaks the shed of arms, and scatters wide 
The falling ranks ; nor more will they attempt 
Blind battle, but with missiles from their post 
To drive the townsmen. Terrible to view 570 

Mezentius in the front of battle strode, 
Wielding a Tuscan pine and smoking flame ; 
Messapus calls for engines, cries aloud 
To mount the wall and tear the bulwarks down. 

Ye Muses, aid my song, whilst I record 
The havoc made by Tumus with his lance, 
The feats perform'd, the slayers and the slain, 
And ail the compass of the war unfold : 
Ye Goddesses know ail, and best can tell. 
A tower of height stupendous, bridged in air, 580 

Frown'd o'er the rampart and the field without 
Coramanded ; which to raze and overthrow 
With ail the means and instruments of war 
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Th' Italians labour, the besieged a shower 

Of stones and javelins thro' the loopholes hurl ; 

Tumus advanced, and threw a bail of flame, 

"Which to the wooden pile adhesive clung, 

And spreading with the wind from plank to plank, 

From stage to stage ascended ; ail within 

IjVas panic and dismay ; the Trojans flying 590 

In wild confusion from the fiery plague, 

Crowding into a corner of the tower, 

The balance oversetting, down it came 

Tumbling with hideous crash that rent the sky ; 

The brave defenders pierced with broken beams, 

Or on the points of their own weapons fallen, 

"Wrapt in the ruin lay ; not one escaped 

But Lycus and Helenor, hardly they ; 

A youth Helenor, whom to Lydia's king 

The slave Licymnia bore, and sent to Troy, 

Maugre his birth, among the light-arm'd crew 600 

With naked rapier and unblazon'd shield : 

Now, when he sees himstlf on every side 

Impaled by clustering thousands of the foe, 

As the surrounded panther in despair 

Over the pikes upon the huntsmen springs, 

So in the thickest of the Latin throng 

Helenor rushes resolute to die. 

Lycus, of foot more nimble, thro' the midst 

Of foes and weapons to the rampart Aies, GIO 

Struggles to grasp the top and reach his friends ; 

But Turnus and his dart with equal specd 

O'ertake the flyer. Thon gh test thou to 'scape ? 

Thou fool ! he cried, and seiz'd him where he hung, 

And tore with him a fragment of the wall : 

Thus on a cygnet or a crouching hare 

The soaring eaglc pounces with his claws ; 

Thus bears the wolf a youngling from the fold 

Mourn'd by the bleating dam. ]S"ow louder grcw 
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The shouts of onslaught, nor the treDch they cease 620 

With heaps to fill and toss their blazing brands. 

Lucetius rushing on to fire the gâtes, 

Smit by the massy fragment of a rock, 

Confest the prowess of Hioneus : 

Emathion, Chorinseus, proved the might 

Of Liger's javelin and Asylas' bow ; 

Ortygius by the hand of Cœneus bled, 

But soon in Tumus an avenger found ; 

Otys by him and Clonius, Promulus, 

Dioxippus and Sagaris were slain, 630 

And Idas, while he stood to guard a tower : 

The archer Capys lays Privemus low, 

Whora first Themilla*s javelin lightly grazed, 

He rashiy dropt his buckler, to the wound 

ffis hand applying, when the winged steel 

Nails hand and side together, forcing on 

A deadly passage to the fount of breath. 

The son of Arcens in bright armour stood 

And dark embroider'd scarf of Spanish dye, 

Fair Youth, bred up in his maternai grove 640 

By waters of Simœthus, where the mild 

Palician altar sets the bondsman free : 

Mezentius quits the javelin, takes the sling. 

In circle o'er his head he swings it thrice ; 

The Dardan reck'd not of the staggering stroke, 

Till the warm bullet flattens in his skull. 

Then first Ascanius drew the martial bow, 
(Beasts of the chase had been his mark before), 
And stretcht the proud Nnmanus on 'the ground, 
Numanus, hight by sumame Remulus, 650 

Who late the younger sister had espous'd 
Of Tumus, and of this alliance vain 
Stalk'd now before the host, in scoffs and jeers 
Venting the noisy folly of his tongue : 
Twice vanquish^d Phrygians, are ye not ashamed 
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To skulk behind your crayen walls again ? 

Fine folk to corne a wooing with the sword ! 

What could possess ye, fools, to travel hère ? 

"No Agamemnon on Italian soil 

"NoT subtle-tongued Ulysses ye will find : 660 

We from our cradle are a hardy race ; 

Our infants to the river-side we bring, 

In water plunge, invigorate with cold ; 

Our boys are hunters, taught the woods to range, 

To shoot for pastime and to rein the steed ; 

Our youths to toil and scanty fare inured, 

Tillage or battle is the same to them ; 

We pass our life in anns, our ploughing steers 

Prick thro' the furrow with inverted lance ; 

Age cannot weaken nor abate our courage, 670 

The hoary head in helmet we encase, 

Subsist on plunder and in spoil delight ; 

But ye in saffîron vest and purple shine, 

Ye love the dance and sloth and indolence, 

Sleeves on the tunic, coifs with ribbon tied, 

Women, not men ! Go back to Bindymus, 

Amuse ye with the double-tuned pipe, 

The timbrel and the flûte of Cybele ; 

But leave the warrior*s trade to men like us. 

Indignant at the braggart's taunting words 680 

Ascanius notch'd his arrow, wide he pulls 
The horsehair string and takes a deadly aim, 
Affcer short vows and prayer addrest to Jove : 
Great Jupiter, assist my bold emprise ; 
A solemn gift I promise to thine altar, 
A bullock snowy-white with gilded brow, 
That bears his head not lower than the dam 
And pushes with his hom and spums the sand. 
The Father heard, and thro' a cloud serene 
Thunder'd upon the left ; the fatal bow 690 

Twang'd, and an arrow hissing in his brain, 
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ïhe boaster in the pangs of death had fallen. 

Go, vain Rutulian, mock the brave again ! 

Ascanius cried — Such answer to our foes 

"We the twice vanquish'd Phrygians deign to send. 

The Trojans with a peal of joy respond, 

And lift their haughty courage to the skies. 

Apollo, viewing from a cloudy height 

The plain of battle and beleaguer'd town, 

From midst his seat of glory thus exclaim'd : 700 

Grow, princely boy, in valeur as in years ! 

'Tis thus that immortality is won ; 

Thou son and future ancestor of Gods ! 

Under the children of Assaracus 

Wai shall in justice end. Thy native Troy 

Contains not thee ! — Descending at the word 

And shooting like a sunbeam through the air, 

He sought Ascanius, to the likeness changed 

Of ancient Butes : (trusty Chamberlain 

And armourer to Anchises once was he ; 710 

^neas had committed to his care 

Ascanius :) his white hair and voice and mien 

And heavy sounding arms the God assumes, 

Greeting his pupil with monition sage : 

Son of -^neas, thus far ail is well ; 

The proud Numanus unavenged hath fallen ; 

Let this content thee ; Phœbus envies not 

Thy rival archery and maiden laurels ; 

But tempt not fortune fiirther. Ere the words 

Had parted from his lips, the mortal shape 720 

Had melted into ether and was gone : 

The Dardan leaders knew him, heard the quiver 

And shafts Phœbean rattling as he flew ; 

They in Apollo' s name th' impetuous youth 

Force to retire, but undismay'd themselves 

Stand to their post and ail the péril brave : 

Their bold shouts ring along the battlements ; 
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The bow is bended and the sling is whirl'd, 

Strewn ail the ground with weapons, loud the din 

Of batter*d hehn and buckler, fierce the strife : 730 

As in the west when rise the showery kids, 

Bain beats the earth, or haîl upon the âoods 

Tempestuous falls, when Jove with southwinds ann'd 

Drives winter-stonn and bnrsts the clouds in heaven. 

Hère Pandarus and Bitias, mountain-bred 
Sons of Alcanor, (whom Hiera nurst 
In sacred woodlands of Idaean Jove, 
Tall as the pines upon their native hill,) 
A gâte committed to their charge nnbar, 
In overweening confidence of strength 740 

Daring the foe to enter, while themselves 
Planking the passage to the right and left 
Brilliant in plumes and panoply they stand, 
Like two aerial oaks, that on the bank 
Of Padus or of pleasant Athesis 
In fellowship hâve grown, their unshom tops 
Lifting to heaven and waving to the breeze : 
Lured by the challenge the Rutulian host 
Pour to the gaping pass their tide of war, 
Equicolus and Tmarus at their head 750 

And gallant Haemon ; to that gorge of death 
"With wild impetuosity they rush ; 
Their foremost soon were gasping on the sand, 
The rest in fear recoiling fled amain, 
N"ot unmolested, for a gather'd force 
Of Teucrians press upon their routed rear, 
And plunge into the tumult of the field , 

Glutting their thirsty swords. The tidings quick 
To Tumus carried — he in other parts 

Vas quelling with his might the bravest hopes, 760 

When messengers announced th' unlook'd for news 
Of Latin rout, Troy salljring from her town — 
His post he quits, and hurries to chastise 

AA 2 
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Those daring brothers and assault the gâte ; 

And first the bold excursion he confiants 

Of young Antiphates, the base-bom Son 

Of king Sarpedon by a Theban slave ; 

Whose throat th' ItaHan oomel forceM thrown 

Transfixes, in his longs the steel grows warm, 

The woTind's deep cavem spouts a foamy stream ; 770 

Aphidnus, Merops, Erymas, their Uves 

Surrender'd next, and raging where he stood 

The fire-eyed Bitias ; him no vnlgar dart 

Conld e'er hâve vanquish'd ; a falaric flung 

With lightning force and noise of whirlwind came, 

Nor two bull-hides, nor cuirass firm with gold 

And double scales that fury coxdd withstand ; 

Down sink his giant limbs, earth gives a groan, 

The shield with thunder-crash falls over him : 

As when on Baian shores some rocky mole 780 

liuilt up with strong foundations in the sea 

Gives way ; the whole mass tumbling from ifs height 

Prone on the deep a sunken ruin lies ; 

The seas are mingled, and black sands uproll ; 

Shook to the base ail Prochyta resounds, 

And broad Inarime, the bed of pain 

Cast on the Titan by avenging Jove. 

]S"ow Mars with strength and bold encouragemciit 

The Latin host inspired, black fear and flight 

Among the Trojan sent ; and now again 790 

The pass invited, and the floods of siège 

Were threatening inroad, had not Fandarus, 

Dishearten'd when he saw his brother's fall, 

The fortune of their battle how it swerv'd, 

With ail his shoulder's effort pnsh'd the gâte 

Swinging it on its hinge ; and many a Mend 

Abandon'd to unequal fight he leaves, 

Some flying he reçoives within the walls ; 

Eash man, he sees not Turnus with the crowd 
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Forcing his way, but shuts him in the town, 800 

As one might pen a tiger in a f bld ; 

Whose eye flash'd fire, the waving of his crest, 

The clangor of his arms was terrible, 

The shield shot lightning raya. A panic seized 

The Trojans, when they knew those giant limbs 

And hateM features ; Pandanis alone, 

His grief fratemal burning for revenge, 

Springs forward and with speech provokes the fight : 

No bridai palace this of queen Amata, 

"No Ardea, Turnns, to protect thee hère, 810 

The hostile camp thou seest, and no escape ! 

To whom thus Tumus with a placid smile : 

Corne on, if thou hast mettle in thy soûl ; 

Tumus shall send thee with a taie to Priam, 

How Latium rais'd ye up a new Achilles ! 

The doughty Phrygian answer*d with his spear ; 

'Twas rough with rind and knotty, but the force 

"Was lost in air; Satumia tum'd aside 

The hurtling steel, and fixt it in the gâte : 

IN'ot so my trenchant blade escapest thou, 820 

An abler weapon aim'd by surer hand : 

Tamus rejoin'd, and rising to the stroke 

"With lifbed sabre dealt a hideous wound 

That shore the temples to the beardless chin ; 

PandaruB feU, his falHng shook the earth, 

His armour dabbled aU with brains and blood, 

A carcase huge he lay ; the cloven head 

In equal parts on either shoulder hung : 

The Trojans in disorder scattering fled. 

And had the victor been with forethought prompt 830 

To burst the gâtes and let his comrades in, 

The war was ended, nor had day again 

Dawn'd on a Teucrian people ; but the lust 

Of chase and slaughter drove him reckless on. 

First Phalaris and Gyges he o'ertook, 
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(Hamstrung was Gyges ;) on the flying crowd 

He launch'd their ravish'd spears ; by Juno still 

With strength supplied, he numbers with the dead 

Halys, and Phegeus, wonnded thro' the targe, 

Alcander, Halius, and Noemon next, 840 

And Frytanis, incantious at the wall 

Who stood defending ; Lynceus bravely tum'd, 

And call'd his comrades, but the Bannian sword 

Prevenient, glancing from the rampart*B edge, 

His head and helmet severs at a blow, 

That off to distance fly. And Amycus, 

Hunter of beasts, whom none snrpass'd in skill 

The deadly steel with venom to anoint, 

And Clytius an d the poet Creteus fall ; 

Creteus, the Muse's friend, who lov'd to join 850 

Harmonions verse, to strike the tuneful lyre, 

Of war and steeds and battling hosts to sing. 

At length the Chiefs thèse dismal tidings hear ; 
Serestus, Mnestheus, hasten to the spot, 
Perceive their ronted troops, th' insnlting foe ; 
And whither fly ye, cowards ? Mnestheus cried : 
What other bulwark or defence remains ? 
For shame, companions ! Shall a single man, 
Pent in the city, slay our noblest youth 
And make this havoc with impunity ? 860 

For great -ZEneas hâve ye no regard, 
I^one for yonr country and yonr ancient Gods ? 
Eous'd by his words they rally to the fight 
Their nnmbers ; Tumus toward the weaker wall 
Defended by the stream betakes him slow ; 
Th* embolden'd Trojans menace his retreat, 
With shouts pursuing : as when hunters close 
Around a lion, he with countenance grim 
Half wavering recèdes ; to tum his back 
Nor wrath nor courage suflfers him ; advance 870 

He would, but cannot, thro' the men and spears ; 
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So the Eutulian bis reluctant step 

Still meastires back, jet bums witb fierce disdain. 

Twice even tben be cbarged tbe banded bost, 

Twice cbased tbem in confusion to tbeir walls ; 

Tin ail tbe townsmen gatber in a mass, 

And longer to sustain bis mortal powers 

Satumia dares not, for tbe Sire despatcbt 

Aerial Iris down witb stem command 

Tbat Tumus fpom tbe city sbe recall : 880 

And now witb myriad weapons overwbelm'd 

Scarce uprigbt be can stand witb arm or sbield ; 

His boUow temples rattle witb tbe sound 

Of batter'd brass, bis crest-sborn burgonet 

Is back'd and bewn witb stones, tbe buckler's orb 

Too narrow for tbe blows, wbicb tbick and fast 

Tbe Trojans pour, wbile Mnestbeus at tbeir bead 

Like tbunder rusbes on ; a clammy sweat 

Oozes firom every pore, be gasps for breatb, 

His weary limbs sink under bim ; at lengtb 890 

Into tbe yeUow stream witb ail bis arms 

He plunges beadlong ; bim tbe gentle flood 

FaHing receives, and wafts upon tbe wave, 

And cleans'd ûrom slaugbter to bis camp restores. 
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THB AROUMENT. 



Jupiter calls a council of the Gods, and déclares his will that none of 
them shall interfère in the Italian wor. '^neas, having been elected 
gênerai of the Etrurian army, embai^ hia forces, and saûs for the 
coast of Latium. The fleet and army are described. Meanwhile 
the assault on the Trojan town has been renewed by Tumus ; but, 
on the appearanoe of a Tusoan fleet sailing up the Tyber, he marches 
with the greater part of his force to attack the new enemy. iBneas 
effects his landing, and a gênerai battle ensues. The Arcadian 
auxiliaries are routed, and Pallas, their leader, slain by Tumus, who 
carries off his belt as a trophy. Tumus himself is soon afterwards 
removed fixnn the field by a device of Juno, who has received per- 
mission from Jupiter to save his life for that day. ^neas is yic- 
torious in his part of the fleld, and the Trojans seize the proper 
moment to sally from the town. For some time, however, the allied 
Princes of the Latin army sustain the fortune of the day ; and 
Mezentius makes great slaughter ainong the Tuscans, till at l^ngtib, 
encountenng ^neas, both he and his son Lausus are slain. The 
death of Mezentius fbrms the most interesting portion of this book, 
which is occupied chiefly with fighting of the Homeric kind. The 
affection of that Monarch ibr a yirtuous Son ; hia remorse and grief 
on leaming the fate of Lausus, who fÎEdls in the attempt to succour 
him ; and his regard for his horse, whom he patheticsJly addre«»e8 
before he makes his last charge ; exhibit a pleasing contrast to the 
gênerai ferocity of his character. The battle terminâtes in the total 
defeat of the llatins. 



Meanwhile th' Olympian'mansion open stands, 
And Jupiter a council of the Gods 
CaUs to the starry throne, whence ail the earth, 
The Dardan camp and Latin host he views ; 
In his transparent hall the hea^nly Powers 
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Assembled, and the Monarch thns began : 

Immortals, wherefore are yoiir ooimsels chai^ed ? 

What mean ye by thèse factioas jarrmg feuds ? 

I had forbidden Italy and Troy 

To meet in arms : then wberefore disobey'd ? 10 

What fear on either side provoked the quarrel ? 

A battle-day shall corne, and soon enough, 

When Carthage on the Eoman citadel 

Destruction dire and open Alps will pour ; 

Then stnfe and licens'd rapine shall hâve way ; 

But now forbear, and fatify the peace. 

Thus briefly Jupiter ; to -whom not brief 

The Queen of love replied — ^Almighty King, 

(For to none other can I pray, but thee,) 

Seest thou th' insulting Daunians, and where Tumus 20 

Among them rides conspicuous in bis car 

Elate with triumph ? Trojans in closed walls 

Are safe no longer, in the very streets 

And on the ramparts fighting for their town; 

The moat is overflowing with their blood, 

JBneas ail in ignorance far away. 

From sièges nevermore shall they be free ? 

New foes, new armies menace infant Troy ; 

Tydides ÔY>m ^tolian Arpi risès 

To smite her sons again, perchance once more 30 

To violate thy daughter with the steel. 

If without thy permission and behest 

The Trojans to Italian shores hâve sail'd, 

Let them atone their crime ; refuse thy succour ; 

But if by fréquent oracles impell'd 

Of the celestial and infernal Powers, 

Who shaU prétend to thwart thy sovereign will 

Or novel schemes of destiny to found ? 

Need'st thou be told of ships at Eryx bum'd, 

Of blustering JEolus and winds evoked 40 

Erom subterranean dungeons, or the âight 
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Of Iris from the clouds ? She now hath dared 

(This was reserv'd for her) from depths of Orcus 

To summon aid, and send Alecto forth 

To madden ail Hesperia with her fiiry. 

No thought of empire moves me, once my hope 

"WTiile fortune smiled. Give victoryiow thou wilt; 

But if no spot on earth thy cruel Spouse 

Leaves to the Teucrians, this at least, Father, 

By Troy's yet smoking ruina I implore ; 60 

Remove Ascanius from the scène of strife, 

Préserve my grandson ; let his father Toam 

From sea to sea, and be the sport of fortune ; 

Him let me carry out of danger's reach : 

A pleasant home in Amathus is mine, 

In Paphos or Cythera's lofty isle ; 

There he may live inglorious and obscure. 

Bid Carthage overwhelm with mighty sway 

Ausonia : nothing from the helpless boy 

Hâve Tyrian reahns to fear. Alas, what boots 60 

£scape from slaughter and Pelasgian are, 

Long travel over land and perilous waves 

In search of Latium and a second Troy ? 

Better had Ilium*s children lain among 

Her smouldering ashes ! Give, oh give them back 

Xanthus and Simois ; give them to renew • 

Their ancient woes, my Pather î — Deeply stirr'd 

Was royal Juno's anger — Must I then 

Break idlence and déclare my griefs ?— she cried : 

"What being, mortal or immortal, drove 70 

-^neas into war with King Latinus ? 

Pâte sent him to Italia : rather say, 

Cassandra's madness urged. Was't my advice 

To leave his camp, commit him to the winds, 

Entrust his town and fortune to a boy, 

Seek Tuscan aid and peaceful nations rouse ? 

What power malignant or what craft of mine 
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Ensnared him ? How is Juno hère to blâme, 

Or Juno' s messenger ? 'Tis liard forsooth, 

If Latin fires besiege the new-bom Troy, 80 

If Tumus on Ma native groiind set foot, 

Wliose grandsire is Pilumnus, and whose mother 

The î^ymph Yenilia. Wbat then ? is it nought 

That Trojans light the torch in Italy, 

Strange lands for conquest and for spoil invade, 

Steal promis'd brides, demand alliances, 

Advance with peace in hand and vessels arm'd? 

Thou firom an Argive sword canst snatch thy Son 

And substitute a cloud and empty air ; 

Yea, tum his ships to Nereids ; but to help 90 

The poor Eutulians is a crime in Juno. 

jEneas is in ignorance far away : 

In ignorance let him be. A pleasant home 

In Paphos and in Amathus is thine : 

"Why meddlest thou with cities of the brave ? 

Was't I that overtum'd the Phrygian empire ? 

I, or the man who rous'd the Greeks to vengeance ? 

"Whose perfidy the peaceful union broke. 

And brought in conflict two opposing worlds ? 

Did I from Sparta for adultérons Paris 100 

Procure his lovely prize ? Did I supply 

Pood for his passion, weapons for his war ? 

Then was the time to fear for thy beloved ; 

'Tis now too late to rail about the past, 

And vent the spleenful venom of thy tongue. 

She ceas'd, and thro* the heavenly synod ran 
Discordant murmurs, like the suUen gusts 
That rise in the confinement of a wood, 
To mariners presaging stormy gales : 

Then spake the high supremacy of Jove ; 110 

Serene was ail the sky, as he began. 
Mute in attention the Olympian dôme, 
Earth trembled to her centre and was still, 
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Hush'd was the tumult of the wind and sea : 

Hear my commands, and ôx them in your breasts : 

Since nor the warring powers to reconcile 

Permitted seems, nor hath your staîfe an end, 

Whate'er their fortunes or their hopes to-day, 

Rutulian, Trojan, are the same to me : 

Whether this siège of Troy the fates contrived, 120 

Or lack of wisdom and her own misdeeds, 

Nor Troy nor Latium mean I to absolve 

From war*s just issue, be it weal or woe ; 

Aloof I stand, indiffèrent to ail ; 

The fates their way shall ûnd. Pronouncing thus, 

By the black gulf and pitchy floods of Styx 

His mighty oath he swore, and with a nod, 

That shook heaven's vast circumference, confirm'd. 

The session ended, â*om his golden throne 

The Monarch rîses ; whom on either side 1 30 

The Gods attending to his threshold lead. 

Meanwhile around Troy-gates the Latin host 
Benew their onslaught and their deadly ares ; 
The garrison, a melancholy band, 
Défensive scarce and desperate of relief, 
But thinly man the ramparts and the towers : 
Still in the front of danger boldly stand 
A chosen few, Thymœtes, and the might 
Of Clams and of Themon, Lycian twins 
Of the same mother with Sarpedon bom ; 140 

Castor and Thymbris, unimpair'd by âge, 
Two namesakes of Assaracus with thèse, 
And Asius, valiant son of Imbrasus ; 
Lymessian Acmon, rivalling in strength 
Btts brother Mnestheus, grasp'd a rib of rock, 
That like a mountain seem'd, as swung in air 
It fell terrifie on the ranks below : 
'NoT ceas'd the twanging bowshot from the waUs, 
'Nor stony shower, nor darts of fire euid steel : 
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There was the darling of the Cyprian queen 150 

Bare-headed in the midst. Lis artless face 

Irradiant with the loveliness of youth, 

Like some illustrions jewel set in gold 

To fonn a necklace or a diadem, 

Like ivory chased in ebon or in box ; 

His aubum locks encircled with a ring 

Profiise upon the snowy shoulders hang. 

'NoT Ismams inactive was beheld 

Envenoming his shafts and dealing death, 

A lord of fhiitful Lydia, where the glèbes 160 

Pactolus washes with his wealthy sand : 

Mnestheus was there, exalted in renown 

Since the repulse of Tumus from the walls; 

And Capys, who to Capua gave his name. 

Whilst thèse in toilsome battle are engaged, 
JBneas on the midnight océan salis. 
He to the leader of th* Etrurian camp 
Evander's mission carrying had announced 
His name and country, what relief he sought, 
What forces he could bring ; the adverse league 1 70 

Of Tumus and Mezentius he exposed, 
Their musters, and the piirpose of their arms ; 
Much on the fickleness of human chance 
Discours'd he, blending argument with prayer ; 
Tarchon (it took not long) déclares his choice, 
Accepts the profPer^d tenus and joins his power ; 
Free to embark the Lydians haste aboard, 
Submit them to a foreign chieftain's lead, 
Th' elect of heaven acknowledge : first from port 
Their admirai, th' -^nean galley, rides; 180 

Insculptur'd Phrygian lions on her prow 
With Ida' s hill impendent, welcome sight 
To wanderers of Ilium, are display*d : 
There sits the pions Chief, and in his mind 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of war, 
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While Pallas at his side is asking much 
About the course of night, the gtiiding stars, 
The sufferings of his friend on land and sea. 

Ye Goddesses, now open Helicon ; 
What hosts -^neas from Etruria led, 190 

Their names, their nations, and their numbers tell. 
Foremost the brazen Tiger spreading sail 
The levies of brave Massicus conveys, 
ÏVom Cosae's town, from Clusium, archers ail, 
Bearing a thousand qnivers on their backs. 
Abreast was Abas, on whose gilded stem 
Apollo guardian of the seamen stood; 
Six hundred chosen vétérans he leads 
From Populonia, sheath'd in glittering steel, 
Three hundred more from Ilva, minerai isle, 200 

Exhaustless teeming with Chalybean ore. 
Asylas next, interpréter of heaven, 
"Whom victim fibres and the tongues of birds, 
Prophétie lightnings and the stars obey'd, 
A thousand spearmen bristling in array 
From Pisa leads, Alphean city, built 
On Tuscan soil. Fair Astur follows them 
Proud of his horse and armour's varied hue j 
Three hundred like in courage he commands, 
"Whom ancient Pyrgi sent, and Minio's field, 210 

And Caere, and Gravisca's noisome clime. 
Nor thee can I forget, brave Cinyras, 
Ligurian Chieftain, nor Cupavo, thee, 
Albeit thy train were scanty, on whose helm 
A cygnet rises with expanded wing : 
Love was thy Parent* s crime, and thy device 
His figure shows ; for Cycnus, they relate, 
While mouming for lost Phaeton he sat 
TJnder the sister-trees, a poplar grove. 

And solaced his unhappy love with song, 220 

Wax'd old with downy plumage overgrown, 
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And up from earth rose singing to the stars : 
The youth Cupavo with a youthful crew 
TJrges the stately Centaur thro* the deep ; 
The Centaur at the bow projecting stands, 
And lifts a mountain in his hand aloft 
Threatening to hurl it at the angry surge. 
'NoT Ocnus fail*d his countrymen to arm, 
Old Tyber's child, of priestess Manto bom, 
Who Mantua built and from his mother named, 230 

Thee, Mantua, rich in ancestry renown'd : 
A triple race is theirs, and every race 
Can boast four people ; thou, their common head, 
Thy strength derivest from Etrurian blood. 
And hence five hundred foes Mezentius rous'd, 
Whom Mincius, cover*d with blue reedy veil, 
From sire Benacus carries to the main ; 
Auletes at their head, whose hundred oars 
Eise in a moment, in a moment fall, 

Marking the océan with a track of foam ; 240 

Whom the huge Triton bears, a monster shape, 
Man to the waist, but ending in a fish 
Of bulk enormous ; with his shell he seems 
A dread alarm to sound ; his shaggy breast 
Divides the billows that beneath it roar. 
Such champions on their way for Troy's relief 
Furrow'd with thirty barks the briny field. 
The day was ended, and aloft in heaven 
The queen of night her silent chariot wheeFd : 
-ZEneas, ail too sorrowful to rest, 250 

Himself directs the helm, and tends the sail : 
Half way upon his course, to meet him lo 
A choir of nymphs came floating on the tide, 
His old companions they, to sea-nymphs changed, 
Who, knowing him from far, around his bark 
Press to sainte him dancing in a ring ; 
The most expert of tongue, Cymodoce, 
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Lifting to view lier silvery bosom, dasps 

With dexter hand the stem, the other glides 

With oar-like easy motion throngh the wave ; 260 

And thus his ear astonishing she spake : 

Wakest thou, son of Yenus ? Yea, 'tis time 

To wake and spread thy canvass to the breeze. 

The sacred pines of Ida, once thy fleet, 

î^ow Goddesses, are we : the cruel Tnmus 

Assail'd us with his fire, and we were lost ; 

Thy moorings then unwillingly we broke 

Hastening in quest of thee ; th' Idaean Mother 

Compassionately changed our forms to thèse, 

And gave us life immortal in the deep. 270 

But hear : the prince, thy son, in close blockade 

With horrent Latin arms enrounded lies : 

Th' Arcadian horse to those of Tarchon join*d 

Hold their appointed post, but Tumus means 

By hasty march to eut them from thy camp : 

Bise with the dawn, and let thy wakening voice 

Summon to arms thy comrades ; on thee gird 

The shield invincible, which Yulcan frameà, 

Edging with broad circumference of gold. 

To-morrow (trust my word) thy Trojan field 280 

Shall soon be reeking with Rutulian carnage. 

The sea-nymph ended, and with parting hand, 
Her nature not forgetting, push'd the stem : 
Th' JEnean galley shooting like a dart, 
The others making up with quicken'd sail, 
Before the wind they flew ; the Trojan prince, 
Li wonder wrapt, but by the vision cheer^d, 
His eyes with supplication lifts to heaven : 
queen of Ida, parent of the Gods, 

Whom Dindymus and tower*d cities pleaso 290 

And lions double-hamess'd to thy car, 
Confirm thine omen, lead us to the field, 
Be near thy Phrygians in the hour of danger ! 
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Clear broke the dawn and scatter'd darkness fled ; 
-<3Eneas gives the watchwoid to his troop, 
Exhorts them to attend their leader' s call 
With willing spirit and with strenuous hand : 
And now the Trojans and his camp in view, 
He stood upon the stem, and rais'd aloft 
His ample blazing shield : a mighty cheer 300 

Bnrst from the brave defenders, and with fresh 
Alacrity and courage from the walls 
Their storm of missiles flew ; such cheer it was. 
As when a légion of Strymonian crânes 
Fly from the blackening tempest of the south, 
Screaming their notes of joy ; surprisal strange 
To those besieging, till they look'd, and lo 
An armament was riding o'er the waves 
And pushing them to shore with press of sail ; 
The helmet of ^neas over ail 310 

Soaring in flames, illumining the sky ; 
The golden orb of that Yulcanian shield 
Fierce as a comet bum'd, whose sanguine glare 
Shoots fearfully athwart the realms of light, 
Or rising Sirius, when on human kind 
Disease and drought calaraitous he sheds, 
And dreariment on ail the face of heaven. 

But valiant Tumus undismay'd prépares 
To seize the shore, prohibit the descent : 
Soldiers — he cried — your wishes are fulfill'd ; 320 

Combat and conquest to your hands are given : 
Eemember every man his wife and home, 
And emulate the valeur of your sires : 
Corne, let us meet those strangers on the wave, 
While in disorder and with staggering feet 
To land they struggle : Fortune aids the bold ! 
As thus he spake, and ponder'd for a while 
What force to lead assailant, what in guard 
To post around the walls, ^neas plants 

BB 
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His bridges, disembarks his warlike power; 330 

Some watching for the moment, jumping down 

Or sliding with assistance of the oars, 

Wade thro* the rear of the retreating flood ; 

Tarchon, the coast observing, where 'twas safe 

From hissing flats or breakers, and the tide 

Came placidly and freely flowing in, 

Thither he steers and animâtes his crew : 

Rise to your oars, my gallants, pull your shîps, 

Lift them in water, cany them along, 

Cleave the unfriendly beach, and let your keels 340 

Furrow a way ; I fear not on the spot 

My bark to shatter, so I gain the land : 

He said ; his comrades slraining every nerve, 

Urging their galleys to invade the strand, 

The beaks are push'd aground, till on the dry 

They ail stand firm, save, Tarchon, only thine, 

Which dash'd upon a sand-bank hung awhile 

In balance doubtful swaying to and fro, 

Then broken by the shock to pièces fell 

Casting the seamen over in a heap, 350 

Who floundering in the wreck of planks and oars, 

Struggling to find their footing in the ebb, 

That moment peal*d the trumpet, and with full 

Battalia the Rutulian chief bears down, 

But not in time the omen to forestall 

Of victory ; for on the rustic band 

Already had his prompter rival fallen, 

Piercing their deep array, and laying low 

Their champion Theron, whom not slow to join 

The dread encounter, thro' his plates of brass 360 

And mailed tunic smitten to the ribs, 

The Dardan sword sent staggering ; Lycus next, 

Who from his mother*s lifeless body ripp'd 

To Phœbus had been sacred, saved thus young 

From the sharp edge of steel : nor better fared 
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Gyas and hardy Cisseus, who with clubs 

Whole ranks were felling, but their brawny strength 

Could stay not death, nor them Herculean arms 

Avaird, nor sii-e Melampus, comrade once 

Of great Alcides wbile on earth he toil*d. 370 

Pharu8 aloud was vaunting, when his mouth 
Was stopt for ever by an entering lance : 
Cydon with ardour of no martial kind 
Had folio w'd to tbe field his latest joy, 
The blooming Ciytius ; Dardan steel had cured 
His lawless passion, but the seven sons 
Of Phorcus in a body rush'd between, 
Their seven javelins hurling ; part of thèse 
Rebounded from th' impénétrable arms, 
Some glancing ail too near the watchful care 380 

Of heavenly Venus wafted from her son : 
Give me the weapons that on Greeks were flesh'd 
In Ilium's field ; not one shall fly in vain : 
The hero thus invoked Achates' aid, 
From whom receiving straight the wish'd-for dart 
He throws ; the missile springing from his band 
And shattering Mœon's targe and linked mail 
Tore thro' his bosom with a ghastly wound, 
'Not stay'd, but holding on its bloody course, 
Just as Alcanor caught his brother's fall, 390 

Pierced tbe supporting arm, and by the nerves 
His right hand quivering witb remains of life 
Hung fpom the shoulder : Numitor incens' d 
The weapon fpom his brother's body torn 
Cast at ^neas, but to hit the mark 
Forbid by fate, it grazed Achates' thigh. 

In pride of youth Quiritian Clausus came, 
And aim'd at Dryopes a distant spear, 
Yet not so distant but with weight it fell 
TJnder the Teucrian's chin, descending thence 400 

It cleft the windpipe, stopt the issuing voice 
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And passage of his breath ; he falling prone 

Butts the liard earth and voniits clotted blood. 

Three sons of Boreas born in Tbracia's clime, 

Three whom the vales of Ismarus had rear'd, 

In varions battle to the Sabine yield. 

Halesus now brings up th' Auruncan bands, 

Messapus charges with his fiery steeds ; 

This way and that the tide of onslaught rolls, 

Ansonia*s threshold is the ground to win. 410 

As when from adverse quarters in mid air 

Encountering winds for mastery contend, 

They with each other, sea and clouds with them, 

In stubborn opposition, each and ail 

Threatening a perpetuity of strife ; 

80 met the Trqjan and Ausonian hosts 

Conflicting, foot with foot, and man with man. 

Th' Arcadian horse advancing, where the ground 
Was strewn with bushes and with broken rock, 
The sweepings of a torrent from the hills, 420 

Embarreiss'd and compell*d to quit their steeds, 
XJntaught the movements of pedestrian fight, 
And Latium with her banners close at hand, 
They tum, they flee ; discomfiture was nigh 
And foui disgrâce ; but Pallas in the midst . 
Beseeching and reproaching calls them back, 
Eevives their courage and dispels their fears : 
Oh, whither fly ye, comrades ? To yourselves, 
Your ancient deeds and victories I appeal, 
To King Evander's name, to ail the hopes 430 

That urge me now to emulate my Sire ; 
Trust not your feet, but, where that pressing crowd 
Is thickest, cleave a passage with your steel : 
There lies our way, and there our country calls : 
No God assails us, but a niortal foe, 
With hands no more nor better than our own. 
Behind ye are the waves without a shore ; 
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Flight there is none, your choice, the sea, or Troy. 
He said, and in the storm of battle plunged. 

First Lagus met him, led by evil fate ; 440 

Whom stooping, an imbedded rock from earth 
To loosen, Pallas with a javelin strikes 
Just where the ribs are parted by the spine, 
And wrenches from the bone the clinging steel, 
Too quick for Hisbon, who was hasting up 
With vengeM purpose, when the glaive nnsheath'd 
Flashing in air descended in his lungs. 
Then Sthenelus, and who his noble birth 
By crime had tamish'd, daring to profane 
A stepdame's honour'd bed, Anchemolus, 450 

And Thymber and Larides he assails, 
Twin sons of Daucus, who m, so like in mien, 
Their parents, not discerning, each for each 
With fond delight mistook ; but Pallas made 
A cruel différence ; for Thymber' s head 
His falchion sever'd, and Larides' hand ; 
The hand, its master seeking, throbs in death, 
The fingers open start and clutch the sword. 

Arcadia, stung with shame and self-reproach, 
Had answer'd to her gallant prince' s call : 460 

Fired by his bold example, on the foe 
She pours her rallying force ; the leader's dart 
Strikes Rhœteus, past him in a chariot flying; 
Ilus had else been slain, at whom the spear 
Was aim'd, but intercepted in its course 
By Rhœteus, while with other fear he fled 
Chased by the hot pursuit of brothers twain, 
Teuthras and Tyres ; headlong from his car 
Rolling in death he spums the Latin soil. 
As when a shepherd over stubble sends, 470 

Blown by an autumn breeze, contagious fire, 
Which first the centre catching sudden pours 
A force of dire combustion ail around; 
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He sits aloft to view the conquering fiâmes ; 

ThuB bounds the heart of Pallas to behold 

Arcadian valour charging on the foe : 

Halesus cornes, coUected in bis arms, 

To check the fiery onset : Ladon first, 

Then Pheres and Demodocus he slays, 

The hand which to bis neck Strymonius rais'd 480 

Lops with the sword, and shatters with a stone 

The face of Thoas, bones and gory brain 

Dispersing wide. His Father had conceal'd 

Halesus in the woods, foreboding fate ; 

But, when the old man's pallid eye was closed, 

The fatal Sisters on the child laid hands, 

Devoting him to King Evander's lance : 

Pallas, while yet he méditâtes the blow, 

Addresses to the Kiver-god bis vow : 

father Tiberinus, grant thine aid, 490 

Strength to my lance, and fortune to my throw ; 

Thine oak the spoils and armour shall receive. 

The prayer acceptance found ; th' Auruncan chief 

A thoughtless generosity betray'd, 

"Who stretcht an arm Imaon to protect, 

His breast exposing to Arcadian steel. 

The men were daunted by their leader* s fall ; 

But Lausus, no small portion of the war, 

Eorbids despair, and rushing in the midst 

The stubbom might of valiant Abas quell'd. 500 

Twas now Arcadia, now Etruria's tum 

To moum her falling sons, and Troja, thine, 

Whom Greeks could never conquer, perish hère. 

From either side continuoiîsly flows 

The stream of combatants, th' advancing rear 

Close up the foreward ranks, permitting scarce 

The sway of hands and weapons ; odds were none 

In conduct or in courage, Pallas thèse 

Exhorting and inflaming, Lausus those, 
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Alike in years and nobleness of mien, 510 

Alike the doom of each, to see no more 

His home and conntry : but th' Olympian Sire 

Porbids their conflict, and for each reserves 

The deadly trial of a mightier arm. 

Tumus meanwhile his Naiad Sister wams 
To succour Lausus : thro' the middle crowd 
His car he drove, and shouted to his friends : 
Desist ye from your labours ; I with PaUas 
Will combat singly ; Pallas is my prize ; 
Would that his Sire were présent to behold ! 520 

He spake, and the Kutulians clear'd the plain; 
Much marvell'd Pallas at their. quick retire, 
Yet more at their commander' s proud behest ; 
His gaze he fixes on that stately form, 
Over it roUs his eyes, with stem aspect 
Perusing every limb, and words for words 
Thus fearlessly retorts : — I mean to win 
A princely trophy, or a glorious death ; 
Equal to either fortune is my Sire ; 

Spare empty threats : — then strides into the midst ; 530 

In ail Arcadian hearts the blood ran cold ; 
Tumus, to meet him, from the chariot springs ; 
As when a lion rushes on a bull, 
Whom from a lofty station he espies 
Low in the valley meditating fight, 
With such mien Tumus to the battle cornes : 
Whom within distance of his flying spear 
Advancing Pallas eager to attack, 
And set his life upon th' unequal chance, 
Invokes the succour of immortal power : 540 

Help me Alcides, by my father's board 
Whose hospitable welcome once thou sharedst, 
Prosper my bold aspirings with success ; 
Let me from Tumus tear the blëeding spoil. 
And let his dying eyes endure my conquest ! 
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Alcides heard, and in his heart represt 

The rising groan, and fruitless tears let fall : 

Him Jupiter with friendly speech consoles : 

Each mortal hath his last allotted hour, 

And fast th' irrévocable moments fly ; 550 

By deeds to win renown belongs to virtue. 

At Troy what heroes bled ! Sarpedon there, 

Mine own Son, perish^d : Turnus, too, hath reach'd 

His goal of life ; fate summons him away. 

He spake, and tum'd his eye from Latium's field. 

Pallas with youthful vigour hurlM his lance, 

His glittering falchion from the scabbard drew ; 

The missile erring from the mortal part 

Straight for the shoulder of the Daunian sped, 

Kent the shield's upper marge, and razed the skin : 560 

Then Turnus takes his aim, the steel-tipt ash 

Poising awhile, and threatening ère he throws : 

See if my shaft hath greater force than thine ! 

True to the mark it came, with thrillant blow 

Smote the shield*s centre, and thro' folds of hide, 

Thro' triple plates of iron and of brass 

And ail the stiff impediment of mail, 

A passage to the noble bosom found : 

The stricken warrior vainly wrenches forth 

The barbed point ; it issues with his life ; 570 

He staggers to the earth, and o'er his limbs 

The falling armour gives a dismal clang. 

Turnus bestrode the corse : Arcadians hear me ; 

Carry this message to your King Evander ; 

Such as he merits, Pallas I restore ; 

The solace of a tomb and burial-rites 

I freely grant : his Dardan guest, methinks, 

Hath cost him dear ! So saying, with left foot 

He stamp'd upon the dead, and seiz'd the belt, 

Of massy weight and thick emboss'd with gold ; 580 

(Eurytion, cunning artist, there had wrought 
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That taie of crime, the chamber-massacre 

Of youtMul bridegrooms on their nuptial night ;) 

Tumus the prize in triumph carries now. 

Blind to bis future destiny is man, 
And knows not bow to bear prosperity. 
The day shall corne wben Turaus will repent 
That spoil so proudly worn, and ail he hath 
Would gladly for the life of Pallas change. 
A crowd of comrades Pallas on a shield 590 

Extended bear away with groans and tears : 
sad return, yet glorious to thy Sire ! 
This thy first battle-field hath been thy last ; 
Yet there thy valour*8 monument thou leavest, 
Yon gory field with Latin carnage strewn. 

Soon was the rumour to JEneas borne, 
And folio w'd by a message of alarm : 
Kescue, or ail is lost ! The Trojans flee ! 
He mowB whate'er is nearest with the sword. 
And sweeping him a pathway thro' the ranks 600 

Thee, Tumus, in thy flush of victory seeks : 
A thousand memories rush upon his soûl, 
Evander, Pallas, ail that they had done 
To help and cheer him in a foreign land, 
Their Mendly threshold and their social board 
And pledge of hands. Then seizes he alive 
Four youths by Sulmo, four by Ufens bred, 
Victims the ghost of Pallas to appease 
And sprinkle with their blood his funeral pyre. 
At Magus from a distance he had thrown, 610 

Who bent his head to shun the flying fate. 
And cast him suppliant at the Dardants knee : 
Oh, by the spirit of the blest Anchises, 
I pray thee, by thy hopes in young lulus, 
Eestore me to my father and my son ! 
I hâve a lofty mansion, buried talents 
Of silver carv'd, and massy bars of gold 
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Wrought and unwrought ; one misérable life 

Is nothing in the total of the day. 

So pray'd he, and JSneas made reply : 620 

The tfidents thon hast stored of gold and silver 

Keep for thy children ; Tumus eut away 

Ail terme of ransom, Pallas when he slew. 

So feels Anchises' ghost, so feels lulus. 

Then grasping with left hand the suppliantes helm, 

And twisting it aside, his ruthless blade 

Deep in the flexure 6f the neck he plunged. 

Hœmonides was nigh, the turban* d priest 

Of Phœbus and of Trivia, rich his robe, 

And briUiant his caparison of arms ; 630 

The Trojan chief not daring to resist, 

He skipp'd away, but stumbling in his flight, 

The foe stood o'er him, darkening him in death 

With dreadful shade ; Serestus carried off 

The choicest arms, a trophy, Mars, to thee. 

The fight restore Vulcanian Cœculus 

And TJmbro, Chieftain of the Marsian hiUs ; 

Yet could not they the Dardants fury tame ; 

Who now on Anxur falls, his potent charms 

Dissolving, sabring the sinister arm, 640 

That with his ringing buckler dropt to earth : 

Anxur had mutter*d spells, and in their force 

Believ'd, fond man, and rashly to himself 

Had promis' d length of life and hoary hairs. 

Then Tarquitus, resplendent in attire, 

(Whom bore to Faunus Dryope the nymph,) 

Affronts the victor ; soon in sorry plight, 

His ample buckler and his frock of mail 

Pinn'd by the Teucrian dart, for mercy crying, 

While yet the prayer is quivering on his lip, 650 

-^neas rolls to earth the headless trunk. 

And thus exclaims insulting o'er the fallen : 

Lie there, redoubted warrior ; thee no mother 
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In native soil shall bury or entomb ; 

Wild birds shall tear thee, or the billowy wave 

O'erwhelm, and greedy fishes lick thy wounds ! 

Antœus, Lucas, from the van he chas'd 

With fell pursuit, and valiant Kuma next, 

And brown-hair d Camers, heir to Volscens bom, 

Who in the silent town Amyclœ reign'd, , 660 

The richest owner of Italian soil. 

As when -^gaeon, monster hnndred-arm'd, 
From fifty mouths and breasts pour'd hideous fire, 
So many blades at once, so many shields 
Kesounding rais'd against the Thunderer : 
Thus raged JSneas, vrhen his steel grew warm, 
And reeking o'er Eutiilian lives he ran: 
His very step, his voice, and furious mien 
Appall'd his opposites : behold, four steeds, 
Who brought the proud Niphaeus in his view, 670 

Back starting in affright, o'erthrow their lord 
And drag his flying chariot to the shore. 
In the mid battle with a milk-white pair 
Cornes Lucagus, and waves a naked sword ; 
His brother Liger guides the chariot reins : 
Their bold advance incens* d the Dardan Chief, 
Who stood in might before them, and opposed 
His pondérons lance ; to whom the charioteer : 
]N"o Phrygia, no -^tolian car thon seest, 
Nor Achillean steeds ; of war and life 680 

This field shall give thee quittance ! Liger thus 
Let loose his braggart tongue ; to chaffer words 
The Hero deigning not his javelin threw ; 
The swordsman, who had bent to prick the steeds, 
Was even then with left protended foot- 
Commencing battle, when the javelin tearing 
His buckler's lowest border pierced his groin ; 
Shook from the car he falls, to rise no more ; 
Mnea8 him with bitter speech dérides : 
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No flying steeds betray'd thee, Lucagus, 690 

"No empty shadows tuni'd them from. the foe ; 

Thyself thou leapest from the chariot wheels ! 

He spake, and seiz'd the reins : down Liger slips 

And humbly stretching his defenceless palms : 

Oh, by thy parent' s valeur and thine own, 

Pity me, spare me ! More he wonld hâve said 

Entreating, but ^neas eut him short : 

Thy tone is alter'd ; share thy brother's fate, 

As brother it becomes ! The falchion's point 

Deep entering found the dwelling of the soûl. 700 

So swept the slaughterous Dardan o'er the field, 

Like a black whirlwind or a toiTent flood; 

And now the brave defenders of the town 

Ont from the gâtes with yonng Ascanius pour. 

Meanwhile in Heaven great Jove accosts his Queen : 
My Sister and my Consort best-beloved, 
The aid of Venus, thou didst rightly judge, 
Sustains the Trojan power ; what valiant soûls 
The men display, what strength and hardihood ! 
To whom the Queen submissive : Dearest Lord, 710 

Why troublest thou my heart, so ill at ease, 
And dreading thy severity of tongue ? 
Were such the love of Jupiter, as once 
I deem'd it was, and as it should be still, 
This would not his omnipotence refuse, 
That Tumus from the field I might withdraw. 
And safe lestore him to his father Daunus. 
î^ow, to glut Trojan vengeance, he must perish, 
The man whose life bas flow'd in heavenly veins, 
Whose grandsire is Pilumnus, and whose gifbs 720 

Steam with such costly savour on thine altars. 
To whom thus briefly the Olympian Sire : 
If but a respite for the doom'd thou seekest, 
And know'st the true conditions of the grâce, 
Keceive it, snatch thy prince from instant péril ; 
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Thus far thy wish is lawM to indulge ; 

But lurks there in the prayer a further meaning, 

Think'st thou to change the fortune of the war 

Or overrule the fates, thy hopes are idle. 

Juno in tears replied : What, if the boon 730 

Thy words refuse to grant thine heart intends, 

And life to Tumus yet may be prolong'd ! 

Now, or my sad foreboding heart deceives me, 

A cruel end awaits him undeserving : 

Oh that my fears were vain, and Jupiter, 

Who can do ail, would change his harsh decrees ! 

So saying, in a cloud she wrapt her limbs, 
And shooting in a whiiiwind thro' the air 
Alighted on the battlefield of Troy ; 

There in the likeness of -^neas forms 740 

An airy phantom, wondrous to behold, 
A crested chieftain like the Dard an ann*d ; 
His gait and mien, his voice she simulâtes, 
A Sound without reality of words : 
Such after death do flitting ghosts appear, 
Such the vain dreams that mock the slumbering sensé. 
The spectre stalks exulting in the van, 
"With weapons and with speech def}dng Tumus, 
Who answering to the challenge with his dart, 
The counterfeit ^neas turns to flight ; 750 

Tumus already victor in his hope 
Pursues the skipping image — Whither runs 
The Trojan bridegroom leaving his betrothed? 
Stop, coward, stop ; the land that o'er the wave, 
Thou*st long been seeking I will give thee hère ! 
Thus with vain ardour he pursued the chase, 
And knew not shouting to the empty wind. 
It happ'd that underneath a coign of rock, 
Her ladder in position for ascent, 

A vossel stood, which late from Clusium's coast 760 

Had brought the King Osinius : hither fled 
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The airy form, and under hatches dived ; 

The Chieftain following overleapt the bridge, 

But scarce had set his foot upon the prow, 

"When from her anchor by Saturnia tom 

The ship ran drifting with the tide to sea ; 

Then from its lurking hole the phantom rose 

Mingling with dusky air ; and where is Tumus ? 

His name is yet resounding on the field, 

His rival calling, seeking him in vain, 770 

His Mends before the proud desti'oyer fall, 

He far away by wind and water borne 

Looks back bewilderM, thankless for escape, 

With lifted hand and voice accusing heaven : 

Olympian Pather, how hâve I deserv'd 

Thus to be punish'd, thus to be disgraced ? 

Whence am I borne, and whither ? when and what 

Shall I retum ? and how can I behold 

The Latin camp again, to be their scom, 

"Whom fighting in my quarrel I abandon 780 

To rout and ruin ? Hear I not their groans ? 

Where can I hide me ? in what yawning chasm 

Bury the foui reproach ? Ye winds, hâve pity. 

On rocks, shoals, Syrtes dash the ship and me, 

Where nor Kutulian eye nor conscious famé 

Can evcr follow ! Madly while he spake, 

His soûl distracted fluctuâtes to and fro : 

Should he the naked sword, for such disgrâce, 

Sheath in his side, or leap into the waves 

And swim ashore, the battle to renew? 790 

Thrice he attempted both ; Saturnia thrice 

Check*d the wild purpose, pitying his despair : 

Urged by the tide the vessel cuts her way, 

And beara him to his Father's ancient town. 

Meanwhile Mezentius, at th' impulse of Jove, 
Lest to the conquering Trojans ail give way, 
Invades their battle -, but tb! Etnirian ranks 
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Oppress him thronging, pouriûg on his head 

The storra of their rébellion and revenge : 

Finn as a rock of océan, that contemns 800 

The force of billows and assailant winds, 

Surrounded by the surging war he stood ; 

There Hebrus, Latagus, and Palmus bled ; 

Brave Latagus a rocky fragmentas flight 

His jawbone smashing stopt in full career; 

Palmus had turn'd his heels, when down he dropt 

Hamstrung aud impotent, the fallen crest 

"Was seiz'd by Lausus to adorn his helm. 

Next Phrygian Evas fell ; next Mimas, thou, 

The friend of Paris, and Theano's child, 810 

To Amycus the self-same night brought forth 

When the fire-pregnant Queen her Paris bore ; 

But Paris fell upon his native soil ; 

Thou, Mimas, liest on Latin ground unknown. 

As when a boar, whom piny Vesulus 

Or rush of the Laurentian marsh hath fed, 

By dogs and huntsmen driven to the toils, 

Stands suUenly at bay ; none dare too near 

His tusks and bristling shoulders to assail, 

But ail with darts and noise at distance ply, 820 

He turns from side to side, gnashing his teeth, 

And shaking off the javelins from his hide : 

Against their tyrant thus the rebel powers 

A righteous wrath impels, but fear holds back ; 

Aloof they stand provoking him with shouts 

And ail their light artillery of war. 

Acron, a Greek of Corythus, had join*d 

Th' insurgent bands, and lelt a bride espous'd : 

The Tuscan spied him, as with purple plume 

And bridai favors thro' the ranks he dash'd 830 

Martial in air and mien : as when a lion, 

After long roaming round the guarded pen, 

Descries a gamesome goat or beamy stag, 
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With mane erect and open mouth he springs, 
He fastens on the prcy, with fierce delight 
Bathing bis cheeks and revelling in blood ; 
So to the goiy feast Mezentius flew, 
And hurrd unhappy Acron to the ground, 
Staining his broken arme with crimson dye. 
Orodes flying he disdain'd to strike, 840 

Or a blind weapon at his back to cast, 
But challenged overtaking front to front, 
In prowess, not in wiles, snperior proved, 
His foot and Bpear he planted on the slain : 
Comrades, behold where proud Orodes lies, 
The stay and pillar of the fight was he. 
So cried Mezentius, and his troop respond, 
Their joyful pœan startles ail the field ; 
Orodes mutters in the pangs of death : 

Insulting man, thy tiiumph will be short ; 850 

Thee the same doom awaits ; on this cold ground 
Soon shalt thou lie the neighbour of Orodes. 
Mezentius with a wrathful smile replied : 
First perish thou ; the Gods will look to me : 
Then drew the weapon from the bleeding wound ; 
The warrior sank to darkness and repose, 
His eyelids in eternal slumber seald. 
In other parts by Caedicus o'ercome 
AJcathous bites the ground, Sacrator worsts 
Hydaspes, by the lance of Rapo fall 860 

Parthenius and the weight of Orées* limbs ; 
Unhappy Clonius, from a restive steed 
Cast to the ground, Messapus made his prey ; 
Nor Ericetes could in standing fight 
Resist the force of the Neptunian spear : 
The Lycian Agis rued his bold advance, 
With Valerus in e^il contact brought. 
In whom the courage of his fathers bum'd ; 
And Salins lays Ationius in the dust, 
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And him Nealces^ famous for his darts 870 

And archer skill that gall'd the distant field. 

Mars balanced evenly the scales of war ; 

Victors and vanquish'd smitë and fell by turns, 

As yet no wavering thought nor fragile fear 

Inclining either to retreat or yield ; 

Th' Olympian Gods with pitying eye regard 

The toil and empty rivalry of man ; 

Hère Juno sits spectatress, "Venus there ; 

Tisiphone went ranging thro' the hosts, 

Goading their hearts to superhoman rage. S80 

Mezentius brandishing a pondérons lance 
Strides thro' the battle giant-like to view ; 
As when Orion treads his océan path 
"With shoulders o'er the wave, or pine in hand 
Over the mountain when he moves along 
Heaying his starry head into the clouds ; 
Thus vast in stature seem'd th' Etnirian King ; 
"WTiom spying in the long embattled line 
-^neas to the combat hastes from far, 

Nor he his great-soul'd adversary shunn'd, 890 

But waits him in the consciousness of strength, 
Measuring with his eye the lance's throw : 
Aid me tins hand and weapon which I poise ! 
'No other Gods I call ; and hère I vow, 
Thon, Lausus, in the Pirate's armour clad 
Shalt be my living trophy ! Saying this 
He rais'd the dart, which flying hiss'd in air, 
But glancing from th' -^nean buckler struck 
Anthores Hwixt the stomach and the side, 
Anthores, Argive bom, Alcides' friend, 900 

"Who in Evander's town had fixt his home ; 
The stroke intended for another smote 
This hapless exile ; up to heaven he looks, 
Eemembering dear Argos ère he dies. 
'Twas now the pions Chieftain's tum to throw, 
ce 
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Wliose sfronger missile, breaidng the defence 
Of brass and linen folds and woven hide, 
Enter'd the groin, but entering spent its force ; 
A sanguine flood c^e streaming, and the foe 
With sword in hand and triumph in his eye 910 

"Was rushing on, when Lausus — ^who can tell 
Thine anguish at that sight, thy heart-felt groans 
And bitter tears ? How worthily of thee 
To wondering after-times shall I recount 
Thy brave dévotion and thy piteous fall ? 
Mezentius cumber'd, helpless £rom the fight 
Was drawing back, and dragging on his shield 
The weapon ; Lausus to the rescue sprang. 
As the Yulcanian falchion flamed on high, 
Sustaining ail the shock of its descent ; 920 

And while the father shielded by the son 
Ketires in safety, ail his troop collect 
Whelming with missiles, scaring with their shouts 
The single Chief, who patient of the storm 
Stood firm in his invincible array. 
As oft when clouds in pelting bail descend, 
The shepherds and the ploughmen scattering flee, 
The traveller under shelter keeps him close 
Beneath some river-bank or arched cliff, 
Awaiting every one the sun's return 930 

To ply their daily toil ; -^neas thus 
Waits till the iron storm hath overblown, 
Chastising with the menace of his wrath 
Th* imprudent Lausus : Wherefore tempt thy fate, 
Daring impossibilities ? rash youth, 
Thy piqty betrays thee ! AU his threats 
The haughty courage of the youth défies, 
TJnweeting that his latest threads of life 
"Were nearly spun : and now the Dardan's ire 
Had kindled into fury, and again 940 

JEfe lifta a stroke onHgii, ^Yio^^mot^aÎL^MA 
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Pierces tbe fragile texture of the shield, 
Eends the light tunic that with golden lace 
A mother wove, and opes the bleeding heart : 
There lay a mangled carcaae, but the life 
That once was Lausus to the shades had fled. 

-^Ineas, when the fallen "Warrior's fece 
Changing to ghastly paleoess he beheld, 
ïouch^d with the sight of filial piety 

And groaning with compassion, clasp'd lis hands : 950 

TJnhappy Boy, what honours can I pay 
To worth like thine ? Thèse arms, thy pride, retain ; 
Thee to the ghosts and ashes of thy Sires, 
If that may aught ooncem thee^ I restore. 
Yet even in death be solaced with the thought, 
By gréât -^neas thon wert overcome. 
Then to the wavering troop he calls aloud, 
And raises up the Dead, whose neat-comb*d locks 
Were dew'd with bloody stain. (^èanwhile the Sire 
On Tyber's bank against a tree reclines, 960 

Easing his limbs, and staunching with the stream 
His gush of blood ; the helmet on a bough, 
The heavy armour rested on the field ; 
A chosen few stood round ; gasping and faint 
He sits, his neck supporting, his long beard 
Over the bosom dropt : about his Son 
He oft; enquires, and many a mandate sends 
To quit the field ; in vain ; behold, the Son 
Laid on a shield his weeping comrades bear, 
A mighty body, gash'd with mighty wound. 970 

The wretched Father heard their moans from far ; 
His heart divined the cause ; with dust he soil'd 
His hoary hair, and clasp'd his hands aloft, 
And clinging to the Dead — ^My Son ! he cried : 
So covetous of mortal life was I, 
To let mine own begotten in my stead 
Brave the foe's ruthless arm ? My mutdfâi: ^ "Lsn^&m^X 
ce 2 
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He bled to save me, died that I might live ! 

This is the bitterness of exile, this 

The wound that pierces deep ! My son's fair name 980 

I tamish'd by my crimes ; oppressor, tyrant, 

My sceptre by my cruelties I lost, 

Driven by an outraged people from the realm : 

I should myself hâve given to thousand deaths 

My guilty soûl : I live, I still abide 

Among mankind, and see the light of day ; 

But will not long ! "With that he rais'd himself 

On his weak thigh, and crippled by the wound, 

But not dejected, for his horse he calls, 

His pride and solace, who from every field 990 

Had carried him a victor : the brave horse 

Stood sorrowM, while thus his master spake : 

Ehœbus, we long hâve lived, if anything 

Be long to mortals. Or with me to-day 

The Dardan's head and ail those bloody spoils 

Thou shalt bring back in triumph, and avenge 

My hapless Child ; or, if no force avail 

To win success, together we will faU : 

For sure, my bravest, thou wilt ne'er submit 

To new command, nor Trojan lords endure ! 1000 

He said, and on the chargeras willing back 

Placed his familiar limbs, and both his hands 

With javelins arm^d ; a brazen helmet shone 

High on his head and waved a shaggy plume, 

As to the battle rode he ; shame and grief, 

Pride, wrath, and fury ail his soûl inflame. 

Thrice on JEneas with loud voice he call'd ; 

^neas heard, and answer'd him with joy ; 

May Jupiter and Phœbus give thee heart 

To try this venture ! and with brandish'd lance 1010 

Approaches. Cruel man ! Mezentius cried : 

Thy threats are idle ; thou hast slain my Lausus ; 

This was the only way to conquer me : 
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I^or death I fear, nor any Godg regard : 

Forbear : I come to die, but first thèse gifts 

I bring to thee! A weapon at the foe 

He darted, then another and another, 

Still flying round him in a spacions ring, 

Drives in the shield ; the shield sustains them ail : 

Thrice in a circle to the leffc he rode 1020 

Hurling his darts ; as oft JBneas tum'd, 

His brazen orb opposing, plucking off 

A wood of javelins, watching to let 'scape 

No glimpse of vantage, till th' unequal fight 

'No longer brooking at a thought he sprang 

And smote the chargeras forehead with his lance ; 

Who rearing upright, tossing heels in air, 

Plnnged with his rider sprawling to the ground, 

Crushing him with his shoulders where Le lay ; 

A cry from either army rent the skies ; 1030 

iBneas rushes on, and from the sheath 

Bis Mchion snatching — Where is now (he cries) 

The fierce Mezentius, and his haughty soûl ? 

To whom the Tuscan, upward as he look^d 

"With half recover'd sensé and quaff 'd the air : 

Why taunt me, cruel foe, and threaten death ? 

'Tis no disgrâce to die : nor I myself 

Came with such thought to battle, nor my Son 

Bargain'd with thee for mercy to his Sire. 

And yet, if any pity be reserv'd 1040 

For vanquish'd enemies ; 'tis ail I ask ; 

Let me in earth be buried. Well I know, 

My people^s bitter hatred craves revenge ; 

But oh, avert their fury ; grant that I 

In the same tomb with Lausus may repose ! 

He spake, and in his neck receives the sword, 

The life-blood gushing o'er his armour streams. 
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THE ABOUMENT. 



jEneas erects a tropliy of King Mezentîus, and payB fanerai honours to 
Fallas, whose body is sent in state to his father Evander. Tlie 
Latins solicit a trace to bury the dead ; wbicli is granted by ^neas. 
He at the same tinie proposes to the envoys to décide the war by 
single combat with his rival. At the expiration of the truce lie 
marches with his whole army against Laurentum. Meanwhile 
Latinus convencs a councîl of nobles. The ambassadors, who had 
been sent to Arpi, to request the assistance of Diomed, report his 
answer, refiising to engage in the war. Latinus recommends peace 
with the Trojans ; and is seconded by Drances, who, after bitterly 
inveighing against Tiirnus for his selfish ambition^ nrges him to 
accept the clmllenge of ^neas. Turnus replies, charging Dranoea 
with cowardice, and advising the continuance of the war. But the 
council is suddenly broken up by intelligence of tàe enemy's 
approach. Their cavabry, which had been sent forward, was 
almost in view of the town ; the main body were at some distance 
behind, marching over the hills. Turnus hastens to occupy a 
narrow pass, which lay in their route ; and orders Camilla in the 
mean time to engage me horse. Hère the Poet digresses into the 
early history of uamilla. It is related by the Goddess Diana, who 
predicts her approaching death, and charges the Njrmph O^is to 
avenge her. Gamillay after enacting wondierM feats of valour, is 
slain, and her troops are routed by the Tuscans, who puràue them 
to the city gâtes. Turnus, informed of their defeat, quits his 
ambuscade, and marches back to the relief of the town. JBneas 
follows close upon his heels, and night only prevents a battle. 
Both armics encamp round the walls. This book is fiill of spirit 
and animation. The spceches at the council, the adventures of 
Camilla, and the whole description of the cayalry action, are among 
Uie masterpieces of Yirgil* 
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And sadden'd by ihe neighbourhood of death, 

Yet to the Gods at moming-break perform'd 

A victor's vow. An ancient oak he bared 

Of ail her boughs, and fixt upon a mound, 

Glad in bright spoils âx)m King Mezentîus won ; 

To thee, great Mars, a trophy ; bloody crests 

And broken staves, the cuirass of the King 

Pierced thro' and thro', the shield upon the left 10 

He hangs, and from the neck an ivory sword ; 

Then the fiill crowd of warriors, who aronnd 

In trînmph stood, exhorting he began : 

Comrades, the hardest labour is achieved ; 

Fear not for what remains. Eehold thèse spoils, 

The first fruits ravish^d from the baughty foe ; 

Hère is Mezentius vanquish'd by this arm. 

Now 'gainst Latinus and his capital 

"We march : prépare your arms, in heart and hope 

Anticipate the war ; and when the Gods 20 

£id raise our standards and advance our power, 

Not unadmonish'd plead ye not surprise, 

Nor foster idle thought suggesting fear. 

Meanwhile the lost companions of our toil 

Consign we to the earth ; for only thus 

Can honour find them in the reabns below : 

"With sorrow let us decorate the brave 

"Who this our second country bled to win. 

And first to King Evander's city bear 

Arcadian Pallas, whom th' untimely hour 30 

Hath in his prime of glory snatcht away. 

He spake with tears, and to the house retum'd, 
"Where lay th' unburied Pallas in the charge 
Of old Acœtes, armour-bearer once 
To King Evander, late upon the Prince 
Sent with less happy fortune to attend : 
About him throng'd the servants, men of Troy, 
And dames as moumers with dishevell'd haii *. 
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They, when JEneas pass'd the lofty door, 

Beating their breasts with lamentation loud, 40 

The palace with their coronach resounds : 

When he survey'd his comrade^s last remains, 

The propt-up head, the cheek sepulchral pale, 

The spear-wound gaping on the marble breast, 

Again the tear came starting £rom his eye : 

Oh, why hath Fortune dash'd my hour of joy 

With bittemess, and envied me, dear youth, 

That thou shouldst live my glories to partake, 

To see my kingdom, and to thine be drawn 

Triumphant ? Other promise to thy sire 50 

I gave at parting, when to high command 

He sent me, waming, as my hand he grasp'd, 

What brave and hardy people were my foes. 

He in fond hope is haply now indulging, 

With vows and gifts propitiating heaven ; 

We our vain rites are offering to the dead, 

Whose duties to celestial Powers are ended. 

Stead of thy child a funeral thou wilt see, 

TJnhappy king ; and this is our retum 

And look'd-for triumph, this the faith I keep : 60 

Yet better this than with dishonest wounds 

A fugitive, a dastard to reçoive. 

And blushing for his life to loathe thine own. 

Alas, how brave a champion hath been lost 

To thee, lulus, and Ausonia's land ! 

So spake he sorrowing, and bids the corpse 
Be duly rais'd, a thousand of the camp 
Sélects the sad procession to attend 
And share a father's grief; to woe like Ms 
A slender solace, but an honour due. 70 

Others the hier of oak and sallow twigs 
Were hastening to construct, and overspread 
The close-pack'd leafy pile ; on this rude couch 
Tbe jroutb is laid, stÛl beautiM ixi deatSi, 
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Like a soft hyacinth or violet-flower, 

Which cropt by virgin finger hath not lost 

Ail native gloss and brightness, but no more 

From mother earth support or nurture draws. 

Two mantles rich with purple, stiff with gold, 

j^neas fetcht, Sîdonian Bido's gift ; 80 

(She with her hands rejoicing in the task 

Had wrought them, and with golden threads inwove ;) 

One on the body wraps, a last attire, 

And one around the locks, with them to bum : 

A heap of booty, prizes of the field, 

He sends in solemn state, with steeds and arms 

"Won from the slain, and, manacled behind, 

The wretched captives, whom his vengeance doom'd 

Por bloody offerings on his comrade's grave. 

Trunks drest in armour he commands the chiefs 90 

As trephies in the sacred pomp to rear 

With names of vanquish'd enemies inscribed. 

Acoetes forth is led opprest with grief 

And weight of years ; disfiguring his cheek 

With ghastly scratches, buffeting his breast, 

He casts himself to earth and grevelling lies : 

The chariot crimson with Butulian blood 

To grâce the moumful pageantry they bring, 

iEthon the war-horse next, his trappings doff'd, 

Big teardrops on his cheek : some bear the lance 100 

And helmet of the dead ; what else was his, 

The spoiler Tumus hath. A soldier train 

March in the rear majestically slow, 

The flower of Tuscan valeur, files of Trey, 

And last Areadians with their arms revers'd : 

When ail had pass'd along, ^neas halts 

Breaking the solemn silence with a grean : 

PareweU, brave Pallas ; me a warrior's fortune 

Summons to other offices of tears ; 

FareweU for ever ! — Tuming at the 'wotd V^^ 
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He to the camp and city bent his way. 

And now Laorentîan legates had arrived 
With olive boughs, soliciting a truce, 
Fraying the Chief for burial to restore 
The bodies of their slaughter'd countrymen : 
i^one war agaînst the vanquish'd and the fallen, 
And he should spare a monarcli honoor'd once 
With titles of hiô father and his Mend : 
ThuB gently their pétition they prefeix'd ; 
To which .^Ineas gave regardM ear 120 

And gracions answer : Latins, what mischance 
Gommitted ye with us in bloody quarrel, 
Eejecting proffer'd amity and league ? 
Peace for the slain who strew the iîeld ye ask ; 
Peace on the living I would fain bestow. 
Nor hither came I but by fate's command 
To seek a promis' d home, nor war I wage 
Against the Latin race. Your king forsook 
My fiiendship, and to join the standard chose 
Of Tumus : better Tumus had alone 130 

Maintain'd his quarrel : if the force of arms 
He wishes yet to try and drive us hence, 
Let our two lances arbitrate the strife, 
His be the victory whose the stronger hand, 
Or whom the Gods prefer. And now départ, 
And kindle for your dead the fanerai pyres. 

Th' ambassadors awhile in mute amaze 
Stood with their faces to each other tum'd ; 
At length their elder, Drances, ever prompt 
Against young Tumus with his tongue to rail, 140 

Thus answer'd : Prince of Troy, whose warlike deeds 
Transcend renown, thy praises how to speak 
I know not ; whether to exalt thee more 
Por valeur or for justice. Thèse thy words 
We to our city gratefiil wiU report, 
And labour hard, if any -wa^j \i^ l^ft> 
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To reconcile thy peace to King Latinus : 

Let Tumus seek alliance wliere he may. 

'Twould please us well to build thy destin'd walls, 

And on our shoulders lift the stones of Troy. 150 

He spake ; his comrades murmur'd their applause : 

Twelve days were granted, and in peace the while 

Trojans and Latins wander o'er the hills 

With fifiendly axes ann'd ; the crashing woods 

Bow to their strokes of steel ; aerial pine 

And ash and oak and scented cedar faU ; 

Shom of its sylvan pride, with wedges cloven, 

They pile the forest in their groaning wains. 

AJready Pâme, the messenger of woe, 
Evander's house with other news had fill'd 160 

Than late when she annonnced his gallant son 
A conqueror : from their gâtes th' Arcadians rush 
Snatching the fanerai torches in their hands ; 
The roadway, as in order they advance, 
Lengthens with light and shows the distant fields : 
And lo, the Phrygian train approaching nigh, 
Their griefs they mingle, and surrounding soon 
The palace gâtes, their tidings of despair 
Inûaming ail the city far and wide 

Are shriek'd by matrons in Evander's ear : 1 70 

No force can hold him ; running in the midst 
He throws himself upon the low-laid herse 
Clinging to Pallas, growing to the spot; 
His agony of passion scarce to words 
An utterance gave — Pallas, and was this 
Thy promise, rash adventure to eschew ? 
I fear'd the novelty of glory's charms 
In thy first battlefield would lure thee on : 
Sad fruits of youthfol valeur ! fatal lesson 
Of neighbour warfare ! Ail my vows and prayers 180 

TJnheeded ! Happy thou, my saored Spouse, 
Por this reserv'd not ! I hâve overlived 
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My destiny, am childless and alone. 

Me should Butulian swords haye stricken down ; 

For I the Trojan fellowahip espous^d ; 

And me, and not my son, the pomp should carry. 

Yet not you, Trojans, nor our friendly pact 

And brotherhood in arms am I accnsing ; 

'Twas the condition of my lengthen'd years ; 

And if my Pallas was foredoom'd thus early, 190 

Well hath he done so many of the Volsce 

To send before him, showing my allies 

The way to Latium. Hononrs to thy tomb 

None worthier, Pallas, could I wish than thèse 

Which the brave Phrygians and their pions Chief, 

The hosts and captains of Etroria bnng. 

I see the glorions trophies of thy hand : 

Tumus had been among them, hère to-day 

Standing a trunk in armour, had his âge 

"No stronger been than thine. But I delay 200 

Thèse waniors with my grief. Go, tell JEneas ; 

A hatefdl life, since Pallas I hâve lost, 

Expecting an avenger I endure : 

He owes it to the father and the son : 

"No other kindness to the wretched father 

Is left for him or fortune : living joy 

I seek not (that were foUy,) but to Pallas 

To carry news of vengeance down below. 

Meanwhile the morn to wretched mortals brought 
With gentle light renewal of their toil : . 210 

The pious Chief and Tarchon by the shore 
Eaise fanerai pyres, as ancient rites ordain'd, 
Imposing each the bodies of his Mends ; 
The kindled greenwood crackles lato blaze, 
That mounting upward shoots into the sky 
Its dùsky fumes. The moumers, horse and foot, 
Kefolgent in habiliments of war, 
March thrice their fanerai round, with gaze intent 
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TJpon the dismal splendeur of the pile, 

Browning the earth with tears, and with their howls • 220 

Bewailing the departed ; cries of men 

And trumpet-clangors tear the cheeks of heaven : 

Some scatter o'er the heap Laurentine spoil, 

Bridles and crested morions, glittering swords 

And glowing wheels ; some offer to the dead 

Their own familiar weapons, which they bore 

In luckless battle ; beeves and bristled swine, 

And sheep, the plunder of the country round, 

They slanghter o'er the flames ; then ail along 

The melancholy shore they* stand to watch 230 

The smouldering relies and the umber'd flame, 

I^or can be tom away, tiU humid night 

Inverting shows the starry spangled pôle. 

Elsewhere the Latins for their slain erect 

Innnmerable pyres, some in the sod 

Interring, on whose gory breast they lay, 

Some to the city or the bordering lands 

Transporting, to their kindred and their home ; 

The rest, an undistingnish'd carrion heap, 

Without account or honour they consume : 240 

Two days th* ascending pyramids of fire 

Illume the dévastation of the fields ; 

When the third mom had shed her rosy light, 

The mingled bones and ashes they collect, 

And cover with a tepid mound of earth. 

But in the palace of Latinus reigns 
The loudest tumult and the deepest woe : 
Matrons and wretched wives and orphan boys 
And broken-hearted sisters curse the war 
And fatal Daunian marriage ; him they urge 250 

To end the contest with his single arm, 
Him the aspirant, whose ambition grasp'd 
The sceptre and the realm of Italy ; 
Drances in£ames their clameur, and with spite 
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Proclaims the challenge of the Dardan prince : 

Yet want there not whose voices in disputa 

Are loud for Tumus ; military feats 

And signal trophies plead in his behoof, 

His faults are sliaded by Amata's name. 

Amid tbeir bickerings and factions fends 260 

The legates from great Diomed retum 

With tidings of discomfort : ail their pains 

"Were fniitless, lost their labonr ; gold nor gifts 

'Not prayer avaH'd them ; elsewhere they mnst look 

For succour, or for peace the Bardan sue. 

A load of anguish on Latinns prest ; 

The Gods with admonition of their wrath, 

The tombs before his éyes too plainly told, 

-^neas was th* elect of destiny : 

A high and solemn council he convenes ; 270 

The nobles at his mandate gathering 

Mock to the gâtes and fill the palace hall ; 

There in the midst prééminent in âge 

And royal state, but with uneasy brow, 

The Monarch sits ; the envoys, what snccess, 

What answer from th' JEtolian court they bring, 

He orders to déclare ; and Venulus, 

While ail attend in silence, thus begins : 

My countrymen, Tydides and the camp 
Of Argives we hâve seen, surmounted ail 280 

The périls of the way, and touch'd the hand 
Which Ilium overthrew. A royal city, 
I^amed from his fatherland Argyripa, 
On lapygian soil by Gargan's mount 
Victorious he was building : introduced, 
And audience granted, we our gifts présent, 
Our name and country tell, our embassy 
What motive urged, what nation were our foes; 
He with attention heard and answer'd mild : 
Ye happy denizens of Satum's realm, . 290 
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Ausonian ancient people, what disturbs 

Your peaceful state, and drives ye into strife 

"With whom ye know not, or in what to end ? 

Ali we wlio ravaged Ilium with the sword, 

(I name not those who perisli'd by her walls 

Or welter'd on the streams of Simois,) 

Unutterable penalties bave paid 

O'er ail the earth, atoning for dut crime, 

That Priam e'en might pity us. I call 

Minerva's baDefol star, Eubœan clijfs 300 

To witness, and Caphareus' vengeM shore. 

Long siège for distant exile we exchanged ; 

To Proteus' pillars Menelaus wander'd, 

Ulysses to th' -^tnœan Cyclop's den : 

What need of Neoptolemus to speak, 

The broken household of Idomeneus, 

Or men of Locris peopling Libyan wilds ? 

Impérial Agamemnon, even him, 

The leader of confederated Greece, 

Bis consort murder'd on bis threshold's verge, 810 

And Asia's mighty victor, ail bis greatness 

Sapp'd by a vile adultérer hath fallen. 

Me to my spouse and pleasant Calydon 

The Powers Olympien envied to restore, 

E'en now terrifie prodigies pursue ; 

My comrades tom from fellowship of man 

"Wander on wings beneath the open sky, 

Screaming their story to the rocks and floods : 

Ail, ail to be expected jfrom the time 

"When heavenly bodies madly I assail'd 320 

And outraged lovely Venus with a wound. 

Oh, urge me not to such a fight again ! 

Since Hium's fall I war not with her sons, 

Nor past misfortunes I recall with joy. 

The gifts ye bring me from your native land 

Give to jÊneas. Hand to hand with him 
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Antagonîst I stood, and I can speak, 

Por I hâve felt, how mighty o'er the shield 

He rises, how he whirls the lightning spear. 

Two more such men had Ida's land possest, 330 

The Dardan 'gainst the walls of Inachus 

Had march'd, and Argos met the fate of Troy. 

"Whate'er résistance in that stubbom siège 

For ten long yeare our victory withstood, 

To Hector and -ZEneas ail was due ; 

For military prowess both renown'd, 

-^neas in his piety more blest. 

Then make what peace ye can ; but oh, beware 

Of meeting him in anns ! Thus, honour'd King, 

The answer of Tydides thou hast heard, 340 

And his opinion of this arduous war. 

He ceas'd : a multifarious clameur rose 
From ail th' assembly, as when rocks delay 
A torrent flood, imprison' d waters roar, 
And banks remurmur to the fretfol surge : 
At length the tumult and the buzz of tongues 
Were hush'd ; and king Latinus from his throne, 
Invoking first the Gods, his thoughts declared : 

Ye Peers of Latium, had I but resolv^d 
On earlier measures for the public weal, 350 

It had (methinks) been wiser than to call 
A council now, when foes besiege the town. 
Disastrous war and desperate we wage 
Against a heaven-bom race, unconquer'd people, 
Whom battle never wearies, nor defeat 
Can teach submission. In JEtolian aid 
If once ye nourish'd hope, dismiss it now ; 
Ail hope is in yourselves ; how scanty this, 
I need not mind ye, when on every side 
Panic and ruin and affliction huge 360 

Your eyes behold. And no man I upbraid : 
Wbat valeur could accomçliah hath been done ; 
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With ail ihe kingdom's power hâve we contended : 

But to what coimsel my considerate thoughts 

Incline me, lîsten while in brief I show. 

An ancient tract of land far westward lies, 

Beside the Tuscan river, and beyond 

Sicanian boundaries : 'tis my domain ; 

Anruncans and Eutulians tiU the soil, 

Ploughing the hilly slopes, whose roughest ground 370 

Their herds depasture. AU this territory 

And piny mountain région let us cède 

In friendship to the Trojans, and with them 

Make tenus of equal peace, inviting them 

To share our kingdom ; such if they désire, 

Hère they may settle and their city found : 

But would they rather hence to otiier realms 

And other people migrate, let us build 

Full twenty gallies, if they need it, more, 

Of Latin timber ; by the stream it grows 380 

Plenteous ; the size and number of the ships 

They shaU prescribe ; brass, labour, naval stores, 

By us be fumish'd. Envoys let us choose, 

A hundred of our chief nobility, 

To bear our message and the peace confirm : 

The olive let them carry in their hand, 

And gifbs from us of ivory and gold, 

The ensigns of our state, our régal chair 

And purple robe. Ye hâve what I advise : 

Consult ye ail, and save the sinking land. 390 

Then Drances, deadly foe to Tumus, rose, 
By envy of his famé to rancour stung : 
A citizen of ample wealth was he, 
Bold in the strife of words, tho' in the field 
Demeaning him but coldly ; much he sway'd 
By policy approved, by faction more, 
The public measures ; on the mother^s side 
Of birth illustrions, on the sire' s obscure : 
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"WTio now on Turnus foui reproaches threw : 

My gracious liège, thy counsel plain to ail 400 

Lacks not my voice : what public weal requires, 

Ail men confess to know, but fear to speak. 

Let him abate his arrogance, and grant 

Free liberty of tongue, thro* whose vain pride 

And inauspicious conduct (speak I will 

Por ail his haughty looks and threats of vengeance) 

The mighty of our chivalry are fallen, 

And ail our city and our fatherland 

In sorrow drown'd, whilst he the Trojan camp 

To storm pretending, terrifying heaven 410 

With noise of arms, seeks safety in hié heels. 

Thou best of princes, oh, let ail the gifts 

Thy bounty on the Dardan would bestow, 

Ail the fair words thy courtesy would send, 

Be crown'd with one thing more ; and be deterr'd 

By no man^s violence, but to a hero 

"Worthy to be thine heir the royal maid 

In spousal join, and make a lasting league. 

If such a spell of fear hangs over ye, 

Let me implore of this imperious man 420 

That to a king and people he concède 

The privilège of dealing with their own. 

Why thus imperil and aggrieve our state, 

Thou origin and source of ail thèse evils ? 

The war is hopeless, and our wish for peace, 

Peace, with its only certain guaranty ; 

Por this are aU petitioners to thee. 

And I the foremost, whom thou deem'st thy foe, 

(NorI disown the name,) a suppliant corne : 

Quell thy proud spirit, Turnus ; from the strife 430 

"Worsted retire, and spare thy countrymen. 

Enow hâve they beheld of battles lost, 

Depopulated towns and bleeding plains ; 

Yet if thy bravery must needs achicve 
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The meed of honour and a kingdom's dower, 

Be bold to meet thy rival breast to breast. 

Must we, to win a royal bride for Tumus, 

Give our ignoble lives, and strew the plain 

A worthless crowd unburied and unmoum'd ? 

If thou hast any spark of native worth, 440 

Of that which makes the hero and the soldier, 

Go, face the man who summons thee to arms. 

The wrath of Tumus kindled at thèse words ; 
He gave a groan, and ail his heart outpour*d : 
Drances, thy speech runs ever fluently, 
When war hath need of hands ; and still the first 
In council thou appear'st, tho' little boot 
The lofty-sounding vrords, that from thy mouth 
Ply safely, vrhilst the enemy and us 

Tall ramparts and a bloodless trench divide. 450 

Then thunder with thy wonted éloquence, 
And me with cowardice thou, Drances, charge, 
Whose arm so many trophies hath achieved 
And made such hills of slain ! Wonldst thou assay 
The mettle of thy valour ? 'tis not far 
To seek the foes ; our city they surround. 
Corne, shall we forth to find the danger out ? 
Why laggeth Drances? or doth ail his courage 
Lie in a windy tongue and dastard feet ? 
I worsted ? Miscreant ! Who can prove me so ? 460 

Who dares to breathe the slander ? Let him look 
At Tyber streaming with the blood of Troy, 
Evander's ruin'd house and blasted hopes, 
Arcadia's battle put to rout and shame. 
Not so great Pandarus and Bitias found, 
And thousand others, whom in one brief day 
Enclosed within their walls I sent to Orcus. 
The war is hopeless ! Preach thy brainsick follies 
To Dardan ears and to thine own cabal ; 
Spread terror and confusion, magnify 470 

nn 2 
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The prowess of a people twice subdued, 
Disparage King Latinns and his power. 
l^ow Myrmidons at Phrygian Talonr tremble, 
Tydides and Achilles are dismay'd, 
And Anfidus aies back fi:om Adria's tide. 
The cunning malice that would feign alarm 
At the expression of his calnmny, 
Ënvenoming the sting with show of fear ! 
Thy fears are idle ; never shalt thon lose 
Thy precious life by me ; no, keep it stiU 480 

An inmate of that breast ! And now, great father, 
To thee and to thy project I retum; 
If trust thou puttest in onr arms no more, 
If yre are so forlom, that, one ôeld lost, 
Ail else be lost and ne'er to be retrieved, 
Submission tender we and sue for peace : 
Yet oh, -were ancient worth not ail extinct, 
Magnanimous and in affiction blest 
Him would I deem, who, sooner than behold 
This last dishonour, once«f6r ail would choose 490 

To bite the ground and perish by the sword. 
But if new levies, warHke youth intact. 
And succour of Italian towns remain ; 
If Troy hath dearly purchas'd what she won, 
Her losses equal ours, and over ail 
The tempest roll'd alike ; why basely falter 
On the first threshold of our enterprise ? 
Why tremble ère the trumpet's blast be heard ? 
Time and the hour can work us many a change ; 
Delusive fortuné shifts jfrom side to side, 500 

And only casts us down to raise again. 
Th* JEtolian prince will fight not in our cause ; 
Yet will Messapus, and (auspicious name) 
Tolumnius, and a host of brave allies ; 
The Latins and Laurentines keep the field, 
And nohlj will exàit Ûieii couxifeq^^fesssL^-, 
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Camilla £rom the Yolsce brings miglity aîd, 
A power of horse and brazen glittering bands : 
Yet if to single combat I am call'd, 

If Troy demanda it, and yonr voice approves, 510 

And I remain sole obstacle to peace, 
This arm is not to victory so unknown, 
Tbat augbt I would refuse for hope so bigb 
To venture ; I will fortb, and dare to meet 
This champion ; tho' Achilles he excel 
And sheath him in the Hke Yulcanian arms, 
I Tumns, whose progenitors ye know, 
Second to none in titles of renown, 
To you and to the father of my bride 

Dévote my Ufe. JSneas challenges ? 520 

Heaven grant he may ! Nor Drances in my stead, 
Be't death or glory which the Gods design, 
Their wrath shall expiate or their bounty win. 
While thus debate to warm contention grew, 
^neas ô*om the Teucrian camp had led 
His files of battle : tidings of their ^arch 
A breatliless message carried to the "King, 
And bustling rumour thro' the city spread 
Painting with terrors ; up from Tyber's yale 
The banded powers of Tuscany and Troy 530 

Were moving, an innumerable host, 
Their fiags and ensigns fioating o'er the land : 
The rabble crowd were struck with blank dismay, 
The brave to warlike passion were arous'd ; 
To arms, to arms ! from many a youthfiil lip 
Resounded, while the elders wept, or stood 
In moody silence : then from street to street 
Dissentious clameur rose ; as oft when birds 
Settle in flocks upon some lofty grove, 
Or cygnets on Padusa's fishy pool 540 

Plunging and screaming deafen ail the shore. 
Tumus the moment seiz'd : Tis well ! sit hère 
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In conclaye, citizens, declaim on peace, 

While the invader's foot profanes your soil ! 

Hc spake dîsdainful, and the lofty hall 

AbrupÛy qnitting issued his commands : 

Go, Yolusus, and bid the Volscians arm, 

Draw to their colours the Eutulian bands ; 

Messapns o'er the plain spread ont his wings 

Of horsemen, Coras and Catillns theirs ; 550 

Some the approaches gnard, and man the towers ; 

The rest, as I shall order, march with me. 

From ail the city to the walls was run : 

Latinus, (for the tide was grown too strong 

For peacefal counsels or controlling sway,) 

Fush'd from his great design, £smiss'd the peers. 

And sorely rues the folly which delay'd 

The Dardan to receive as guest and son. 

A press of hands are bnsy at the gâtes, 

Sinking the trench or carrying stake and stone ; 560 

The brazen trumpet speaks the breath of war ; 

Matrone and boys upon tl^e ramparts climb ; 

I^one can be idle in that trying hour. 

The Queen with offerings to Minerva's fane, 

Her dames in long procession following, rides : 

The fair Lavinia, cause of ail their woe, 

Sits pensive at her side with eyes deject ; 

Arriving at the rock and lofty dôme. 

In supplication at the porch they stand, 

And while the clouds of fragrant incense roU, 570 

Groans mixt with prayer in saddest accents rise : 

Armipotent, Tritonian Virgin, hear us ! 

Break with thine hand the Phrygian robber*s lance, 

Stjike, hurl him headlong bleeding at our gâtes ! 

Tumus with ardour girds him for the field ; 
His buskins and his cuirass fitted on, 
Horrent in brazen scales and gold he stands ; 
The sheathed falchion from the baldric hung ; 
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His head uncover'd yet ; accouter'd thus 

As down from the acropolis he ran, 580 

The sunlit armour shed a golden gleam, 

His heart was buoyant, and his eager eye 

Flashing as if in the présence of the foe : 

Thus, when a steed hath broken from the stall 

And gain'd his freedom o'er the fields to range, 

Impatient to rejoin the pastures green 

And herd of mares, or in th' accustom*d stream 

His limbs to plunge, he tosses up his neck, 

He neighs, he prances, rampant with delight, 

His mane redundant o'er the shoulder plays. 590 

Just as he reach'd the gâtes, the Yolscian queen 

Advancing with her gallant squadron rode. 

And graceftilly aUghting (after whom 

Each horseman to his feet dismounting sprang,) 

Thus without préface she accosts the Chief : 

Tumus, if confidence becomes the brave, 

I promise, as I dare, to meet the war, 

Alone I will assail th' Etrurian horse : 

Leaye the first venture of the fiel(f to me, 

Thou with the foôt remain, and guard the walls. 600 

Pride of Italia ! Tumus thus replied, 

Eixing his eyes upon the martial maid : 

What thanks thy gênerons ardour can repay ? 

I know that lofty soûl, the breath of praise 

As little heeding as the sound of fear : 

But let me share thy toils. The wily Dardan 

(So famé avouches and our spies confirm) 

Hath sent light horsemen out to scour the plains, 

While o'er the unfrequented hilly tract 

His march upon the capital he bends : 610 

I mean, where he must thread the mountain pass, 

Its woody height with ambush to belay ; 

Wait thou the Tuscan horse, and give them check ; 

îiessapus will be with thee, and the aid 
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Of brave Tiburtus, and the Latin power ; 

The joint command be thine. So spake the Chief, 

Then with like words Messapus and the rest 

Exhorting nrged, and took his purpos'd way. 

A valley form'd for stratagem and snare 

Wound thro' the lofty hills, by shelving woods 620 

Enclosed on either aide ; th' approach ie dark, 

Narrow the gorge and intricate with thom ; 

Unseen npon the cliff is level ground. 

Position for attack and safe retreat 

Afibrding, whether on the flanks of march 

A sudden onset ye design to pour, 

Or rocky fragments from the top to roll : 

Hither by well-known paths the Chieftain sped, 

And took his crafky station on the hill. 

Meanwhile in régions of the upper air 630 

Latonia, calling from her virgin train 
The fleet-wing'd Opis, thus her inward grief 
TJnburthen'd : Look, dear Opis ; ah, what pity ! 
Camilla to a cruel war hath gone, 
Li vain protected by our sylvan arms ; 
Best loved of maidens, whom no sudden choice 
Or new-bom fSancy to my soûl endears : 
Her father Metabus an angry people 
Impatient of his tyranny dethroned. 

And drove him from Privemum's ancient walls ; 640 

He flying from their rage an infant daughter 
The sole companion of his exile bore, 
Camilla calling her, the mother'B name, 
Casmilla, varying ; to his bosom close 
He laid the burden, and away he hies 
Toward the lone mountains ; hard upon his track 
"Were Volscian troopers hunting him to death, 
And lo, the frothy floods of Amasene 
SwoUen above their banks with stormy rain . 
pposed his passage ; he was fain to swim, 650 
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But dared not, fearing for hîs precious charge, 

And tuming every scheme, on this at lengtii 

In the last moment of distress resolv'd : 

Past to the middle of a knotty spear, 

(His own stout weapon of well-season'd oak) 

He bound the infant handy for his throw, 

With ligament of sylvan cork secnre, 

Then pois'd the shafk, addressing prayer to me : 

Latonian Virgin, lover of the groves, 

To thee a father dedicates his child ; 660 

This thy j&rst weapon carrying thro' the air 

She Aies imploring re^ge : Goddess kind, 

Eeceive thine handmaid, to the doubtM winds 

Committed now ! With ail his might and main 

He hurFd the missile ; loud the billows roar'd, 

As with the in&nt life upon its wing 

Bridging the rapid Amasene it flew : 

And soon the fell pursners were at hand, 

But Metabus had plunged into the stream, 

And joyfdlly from out the grassy bank 670 

The spear and maid, his gift to Trivia, rais'd : 

1^0 cities lent the shelter of their roofs 

iN'or oped their portais to the outcast man ; 

His nature fierce and rude had brook'd no laws ; 

A shepherd's life in mountain solitudes 

Amid the lairs of savage beasts he pass'd. 

And with the milk of mares his datJghter fed 

Squeezing the dugs into her tender lips : 

1^0 sooner on the ground she firmly trod 

Than with a dart he fiU'd her little palm, 680 

A bow and quiver on her shoulders hung ; 

jN'or flowing robe he gave, nor golden band 

To tie her looks withal, but, stead of thèse, 

A liger-skin fell loosely to her feet : 

Nor stood her weapons idle ; soon she 'gan 

To throw the javelin and to whirl the sling, 
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To strike the flying quarry from afar, 

Bring down the oygnét or Strymonian crâne : 

Etnirian mothers woo'd her for their sons, 

And woo'd in vain ; Camilla tnie to me, 690 

Unsoil'd with other passion, is content 

Her armonr and her maidenhood to love. 

Would that her martial fire had ne'er been kindled 

Against the unoffending race of Troy ; 

A favourite nymph of Dian she had been : 

But since the fates are urgent for her Ml, 

Glide, Opis, J&om the sky to Latium's field, 

Where evil-omen'd battle is begun ; 

Take thèse ; from out the qui ver draw thine arrow, 

And who shall dare her sacred limbs to wound, 700 

Be't Trojan or Italian, let his blood 

The forfeit pay : the rest shall be my care, 

The hapless maiden in a hollow cloud 

TJnspoil'd with ail her arms to bear away 

And lay her in her country's tomb to rest. 

Thus bidden, Opis in a whirlwind wrapt 

Sped thro' the air and sounded as she flew. 

Meanwhile the bands of horsemen, those of Troy, 
And squadrons of Etruria, ranged for fight, 
Approach Laurentum's wall; each charger neighing, 710 
And struggling with the tighten'd rein, his head 
Tossing from side to side ; the ôeld ail iron 
Bristles with spears, and casts a blaze on high 
Of glittering armour. Opposite in view 
MessapuB and the Latin host advance, 
GatiUus, Coras, and the Yolscian wing. 
And now protended spears and javelins pois'd 
In deadly préparation give the sign 
Of instant battle ; in the lessening space 
Louder and fiercer horse and man come on. 720 

Yet within javelin's throw the adverse hosts 
A moment halted, thea from every rank 
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The cheer of onset bursts, their iron showers 

Pour in the midst and intercept the sky : 

Tyrrhenus and Aconteus, lance in h and, 

Met full careering ; dreadful was the sound 

Of conflict; and the shock of rushing steeds 

Breast against breast ; Aconteus, like a stone 

Shot firom a brazen catapult, his life 

Blown into middle air, at distance falls ; 730 

A panic seiz'd the Latins, ail in haste 

They tum to flight, their targes thrown behind ; 

The Trojans with Asylas at their head 

Far as the gâtes pursue, the Latins there 

Wheel sharply round and raise the battle-cry, 

The Trojans flying give their steeds the rein : 

As when altemate tides now roll to land, 

Splashing the rocks and with their sinuous flow 

Laving the farthest sand ; now to their depths 

As fast retiring, sucking back the stones, 740 

The crowding waves and tripping shallows fly : 

Twice the Eutulians to their ram parts chased 

Twice on the Phrygians tnm the tide of war. 

But when,. a third time charging, ail were lock'd 

In murderous embrace, man singling man. 

Long was the struggle, horse and rider both 

Were rolling on the field, on every side 

It bled with carnage and it groan'd with death : 

Orsilochus had smitten on the ear 

With coward lance the steed of Remulus, 750 

The master's valeur fearing to provoke ; 

The steed curvetting furious with the smart 

Shook Eemulus to earth ; beside him lay, 

GK)red by the steel of the Tiburtian chief, 

lolas and Herminius the strong. 

In limbs not stronger than in spirit brave, 

Whose aubum locks unhelmetted were shown, 

As fearlesB to the battle he exposed 
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His ample bulk ; but by a tbiillant spear 

Pierced thro' the neck and double-bent with pain 760 

He falls ; the carnage thickens ail around, 

Men rusli on wonnds and strive for glorions death. 

Exulting in the midst the Yolscian maid, 
One breast exerted for the combat, rides, 
And now she hnrls her jayelins, now nntired 
A pondérons halberd snatches ; Dian's bow 
And rattling shafks upon her shonlders hang, 
Which even in repnlse her yengeance deal, 
Qnelling the victor's conrage as she aies : 
Larina, Tulla, skirmish at her side, 770 

Tarpeia with a brazen axe attends, 
Italian nymphs, her chosen ministers 
In peace and war, her glory and her pride ; 
Like Amazons of Thrace, when mnstering round 
Hippolyte's proud banners, glittering ail 
In painted arms and brilliant in array, 
Thermodon echoes to their tread of war, 
Or when Penthesilea chariot-drawn 
Eetums in triumph, and the female host 
Eaise their wild cry and clash their moony shields. 780 

Whom first, whom last didst thou, dread Virgin, smite ? 
What numbers on that field of slaughter strew ? 
Ennœns first, whose bosom to the blow 
l?hy piny shaft found open ; he unhors'd 
Vomits a river of blood, and in death-pang 
Bites the red dust and welters on his wound : 
Next Pagasus and Liris ; one, while thrown 
Over his wounded horse he grasps the rein, 
The other, as he lends th' unarmed hand 
Stooping to save his falling comrade, both 790 

Link*d in one ruin at thy feet expire : 
Amastrus next was added to the slain ; 
Demophoon and Chromis in dismay 
Broke from the ring of battle, whom in flight 
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With Tereus and Harpalycus thou drov'st 

Before thee with thy long uplifted lance ; 

Por every dart that issued from thy hand 

A Phrygian horseman fell. Behold, in guise 

Unseemly like a forester attired, 

Not like a warrior, Omytus was borne 800 

Bestriding an Apulian lofky steed. 

An oxhide on his ample shoidder thrown ; 

A wolf 's capacious cheeks and grinning jaw 

SeiVd for a helmet, in his hand he shakes 

A rustic pike, as midmost of his troop 

He rides impetuous, towering over ail ; 

Him, for his troop dispers'd at her approach, 

The maid surprising with a lancers thrust 

Shouts with insulting clamonr in his ear : 

Ëtruscan, cam'st thou on a hunting bout 810 

To kill thy savage game ? A woman hère 

Another lesson teaches thee : but hence, 

And tell thy fathers ('tis no vulgar boast), 

Camilla's ann dismiss'd thee to the shades. 

Orsilochus advanced, a Teucrian he 
Of bulky limbs, with Butes at his side, 
"NoT shujin'd Camilla their imited rage ; 
Butes with adverse javelin, where his neck 
Between the cuirass and the helmet shone, 
Eluding the dépendent shield, she smote ; 820 

His comrade mocking with pretended flight, 
And wheeling in a circle, round she tums 
Pursuing the pursuer, and with axe 
Uplifted him entreating her for life 
Strikes, and repeats the stroke ; her sturdy blade 
Thro' helm and skull resistless forced its way, 
The warm brain scatter'd ail his cheek besmears. 
A son of Aunus charging o*er the field, 
Ere he was ware within her péril brought, 
Just opposite the maiden clieck'd his rein, 830 
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Appall'd by her majestic amenance, 

Not daring to attack, too near to fly : 

A chieftain of the Apennine was he, 

N'ot least among lagurians, while on fraud 

Th' indulgent fates permitted him to thrive : 

Wow (for the fearftil moment was at hand, 

Nor safety but in stratagem he saw,) 

What honour this ? — cries he — if woman-like 

Thou trustest in thy steed ? Abandon flight, 

Venture on foot and even ground with me, 840 

Then see whom fickle glory will prefer ! 

Incens'd with high disdain Camilla gives 

The steed to her companion, leaping down 

And offering equal battle on the plain 

"With naked glaive and unadorned shield ; 

The artful coward weening to hâve 'scaped 

His bridle tums and gallops hard away, 

Goading the courser with his iron heel : 

Thou fool of a Ligurian, puff'd with pride, 

'Tis useless thine hereditary tricks 850 

To practise ; never to the wily Aunus 

ShaU they restore thee living ! Saying this, 

The fiery-footed Amazon in chase 

Outruns the flying steed, and grasps the rein, 

And tuming on the recréant face to face 

Appeases with his life-blood her revenge. 

Thus when a sacred falcon hath with ease 

Pounced on a dove and stopt her cloudy course, 

He gripes her in his claws and tears her flesh, 

Down rains the plumage with a shower of blood. 860 

But not with heedless eye th' Olympian King 
Sitting in highest heaven the scène survey'd ; 
Etrurian Tarchon's valour he inflames. 
And stimulâtes to feats of warHke rage : 
Amid the rout of his disorder'd files 
Kides Tarchon, every soldier calls by name, 
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Ballies tl eir courage and rebukes their fear : 

Shame, soldiers of Etruria ! will ye iiever 

Arouse from this dishonourable sloth ? 

What terror hath unnerv'd ye ? lo, a woman 870 

Discomfits and disperses ail yonr host. 

Why ciunber then yonr hands with sword and spear ? 

"No laggards at the midnight wars of Yenus, 

Or when the flûte of Bacchus calls the dance 

And festive cheer invites and flowing wine ; 

This is your joy, to wait th' auspicious hour, 

When sacrifice the augur wiU announce, 

And the plump victim summon to the grove. 

80 saying, in the clustering battle rush'd 
Th* Etrurian chief, and desperate of his life 880 

With Venulus in strange encounter closed, 
Tearing him sheer from off the courseras back. 
And violently bearing him away 
Clipping him to his breast : a pealing shout 
Eose to the vault of heaven, and ail at gaze 
Stood the Laurentines, while their daring foe 
SWept with his armed prisoner o'er the plain : 
He breaking off the lance's iron head 
Explores -with fell intent th' uncover'd parts, 
An opening for the mortal stroke to find, 890 

While Venulus with equal force resists, 
Defending from his throat the murderous hand. 
As when an eagle snatches up in air 
A serpent, fastening with his talons round ; 
The wounded snake in many a spiral fold 
Writhes with her bristling scales and hissing mouth 
Insurgent ; rends the eagle with his beak 
The struggling prey, and pinion-flaps the wind : 
Thus from the midst of the Tiburtian line 
Exulting Tarchon bears his captive prize ; 900 

The Lydians by their chief s example fired 
With new incursions animate the war. 
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Then Aruns (for his destin'd hoiir was corne) 

Eoiind the swifb Tirgin hoyers, dart in hand, 

At cautions distance, Bpying where to catch 

A fayonring chance of fortune ; wheresoe'er 

The storm of her impetuous onset rolls, 

There doggedly he follows in her track ; 

When flush'd with conquest she retires to breathe, 

Towards her in haste he bends his crafty rein, 910 

Wow this approach, now that, with stem résolve 

Persisting tries, and shakes his deadly spear. 

It happ*d, the Phrygian Chloreus (thus was hight 
A votary, once a priest, of Cybele) 
His foaming steed was pricking in her view ; 
The charger a défensive cuirass wore 
"With plume-like scales of brass ; in gay attire 
Magnificently deck'd the rider shone ; 
His bow was Lycian, Cretan were the shafts 
That rattled on his shoulder, golden bright 920 

His burgonet ; and proudly he display'd 
A saffron scarf, whose linen rustling folds 
A golden knot comprest, barbarie hose, 
A tunic richly broider'd, and a robe 
Inpurpled with the deepest Tyrian dye : 
Camilla, whether on the temple -porch 
Those gaudy trophies purposing to hang 
Or deck her as a huntress in the spoil, 
Marks for her prize the glittering cavalier, 
Him singling, him alone of ail the ôeld 930 

Incautiously and blindly thro' the ranks 
"With woman's love of booty she pursues : 
*Twas opportune for her insidious foe, 
And Aruns for the stealthy javelin's cast 
Prépares him, calling first celestial aid : 
Apollo, guardian of Soracte's height, 
To us of ail divinities the prime, 
For whom ascends aloÔ. \53Le ^gm^ Uaze, 
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Whose worshippers in piety secure 

Pass thro' the flame and tread the bnming coal ; 940 

Hear me, great Pather ; give me to retrieve • . 
Etruria's foui dishonour -with my lance ; 
Nor spoil nor trophy of the vanquish'd maid 
"NoT prize of war I covet ; other deeds 
Shall make my name illustrious ; grant me only 
To rid the field of yon destructive pest, 
And willing I retum inglorious home ! 
Apollo heard the prayer, and in résolve 
A part concèdes, part scatters to the wind : 
Camilla with a sudden mortal aim 950 

To smite he grants, refuses a retum, 
And winds disperse the wish in empty air : 
[Immédiate, as the hurtling weapon flew, . 
Tum'd to their princess every Yolscian eye 
In mute alarm ; Camilla nor the spear 
'NoT whizzing sound nor wind of its approach 
Regarded, tiQ beneath her naked pap 
Descending deep it drank her virgin blood ; 
Th' attendant maidens flocking to her aid 
Support their falling queen, while Aruns wild 960 

"With fear and joy precipitately Aies, 
Not daring to pursue his lucky chance 
Or meet the Virgin* s ire : as when a wolf 
Hath slain the shepherd or some stately bull, 
And, ère avenging swains are on his quest, 
Scared by his own audacity, with tail 
TJnder the belly cowering, hies away 
To dark concealment in the mountain glen ; 
Thus Aruns out of sight in terror fled 

Content to 'scape, and mingled with the crowd. 970 

Camilla from her side the javelin pulls, 
But cleaving to the wound within her bones 
The barb remains ; and now the puiple hue 
Hath vanish'd frôm her cheek, and sinkin^ i^âiii\. 
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AYith coTintenance ashy-pale and death-cold eye 

ïo Acca, the companion of her youth, 

Her trusty Mend and partner of her cares, 

Scarce utterance to her dying wish she gave : 

Sister, I can no more ; my bitter wonnd 

Consumes me, darkness blackens ail aronnd : 980 

Fly, my beloved Acca, bear to Tumus 

M y last command, to bring his succouring power 

And chase th' assaulting Trojan foom the walls : 

And now fareweU ! With that she quita the rein, 

Down drooping, shivering in the chill of death ; 

The neck falls powerless, the head reclines, 

Body and life must part ; she loos'd her shield, 

Gave a last groan, and forth the spirit flew. j 

Then rose a cry that smote the golden stars, 

And botter wax*d the fight, Camilla slain, 990 

The Teucrians rushing on in thick array, 

Etrurian leaders and Arcadian wings. 

But Opis, ail this while at Cynthia's hest 
From the commanding prospect of a hill 
Spectatress of the battle, when amidst 
The fray of shouting horsemen she beheld 
The dire fulfilment of Camilla' s doom, 
Forbore not from a groan, and words of grief 
Thus from the bottom of her heart gush'd forth : 
Cruel, too cruel is the punishment, 1 000 

Dear virgin, for thine enterprise of war 
Against the Teucrians, nor avails thee anght 
Diana' s nymph in forests to bave dwelt 
And borne our sylvan bow npon thy shoulders : 
Yet Cynthia's love remembers thee in death ; 
Pâme to the nations of the earth shall tell 
Of this thy fall ; 'twas glorious, 'twas avenged : 
Whoe'er thy flesh hath outraged with a wound, 
Shall pay the price and die as he deserves ! 
Under the hiU a monutncTit Wiex^ ^\»çA 1010 
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Of old Dercennus, a Laurentian king, 

An earthy pile with shading hollies dark : 

ïïere Opis, with a motion swift as thought 

Alighting on the summit of the mound, 

Viëw'd where in glittering anns the victor sat 

With pride elate : Why sneakest thon away ? 

Tum, coward, for the stroke thou canst not shun, 

Take for Camilla's death thy just reward 

From Cynthia's bow ; too good a fate for thee ! 

She said, and from the quiver drawing forth 1020 

Hier instrument of vengeance, bends the hom 

Stretching and stretching, till the distant ends 

In contact, and her hands in line she brings, 

The barbed iron touching with the left, 

Her bosom with the dexter and the string : 

Leapt the keen arrow from the twanging bow 

Athirst for blood of Aruns ; ail at once 

He heard the sonnd and felt it in his heart. 

Him stretcht upon the dusty field nnknown, 

Groaning his last, oblivious comrades leave ; 1030 

Opis on rapid wing ascends the sky. 

First fled Camilla's troop, their princess lost, 
Atinas next and the Eutulian bands; 
Eanks broken, scatter'd leaders, turning rein, 
Dash for the city spurring for their lives, 
Chased by the rathless Teucrians, not a man 
With heart to rally or to raise the sword ; 
Behind their weary backs the bows hang loose, 
Their steeds with heavy trample shake the ground ; 
Before them to the city clouds of dust 1040 

Eoll darkly ; matrons from the battlements 
Beholding beat their breasts and shriek to heaven ; 
The foremost flyers at the open gâtes 
In bnrsting 'scape not thus ; pnrsuit and flight 
Together throng ; within their very waUs, 
EE 2 
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On tjje safe ground and threshold of their homes, 

TJnhappy wretches broach'd on Tencrîan spears 

Vith grisly wonnds expire : a cruel few 

Closing the port of entrance 'gainst their Mends, 

Porgetting ail their pity in their fears, 1050 

A "woful carnage follow'd, thèse with arms 

Barring approach, those rushing on the steel, 

And piteous wail of parents, as their sons 

In the steep fosses driven from behind 

In ront and min plunge, or on the gâtes, 

Keckless of bar and boit that stop the way, 

Their unrein*d steeds (a fearful battery) drive. 

The matrons ail inspired with patriot zeal 

(Who that had seen Camilla could be slack ?) 

ïïurl missiles from the ramparts, club and stave 1060 

And flaming firebrand imitating steel ; 

The weakest now the foremost, on the edge 

Of grim destruction for their waUs they stand. 

Meanwhile to Tumus was the cruel news 
By Acca brought, that fiU'd him with dismay ; 
The Yolscians overthrown, Camilla slain, 
The foes in fnll career of victory, 
The capital besieged by flight and fear : 
He full of rage (so adverse Jove decreed) 
Forsakes his ambush on the woody steep ; 1 070 

Tet scarce had reach'd the champaign out of view, 
Ere to the woods -^neas wound his way, 
Threaded the deep défile, and climbed the hill : 
Both with their whole battalias to the town 
March at full speed, nor long the space between ; 
At once -^neas thro' the dusty cloud 
Had prospect of his rival's dense array. 
And Tumus view'd the Teucrian numbers, heard 
The tramp of infantry and breath of steeds : 
Nor had they now forbome to try the chance 1080 
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Of final battle ; but the weary sun 

(ïïis chariot dipt beneath Iberian waves) 

Gave sign of parting day : before the town 

Their camps they pitch, and round the wall repose. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 



Tumufl résolves to deeide the war by single combat, and, in spite of Uie 
urgent entreaties of Latinus and his Queen, sends a challenge to 
^neas; which being accepted, the conditions are arranged, and 
the lists prepared. Jutnma, a Water-Nymph, and Sister of 
Tumus, at the instigation of Juno, stirs up the Éutulians to yiolate 
the treaty. -Slneas is treacherously woimded, and forced to retire. 
A gênerai battle ensues, in which Tumus prevails, until ^neas, 
miraculously cured, retums to the field. Jutuma contrives for- 
some time to keep her Brother at a distance from Mneas ; but at 
length, hearing that the Trojans had assaulted the town, he hastens 
to its relief, and joins battle with his rival. The ôght is described 
at great length, and with varions incidents. During its progress, 
Jupiter stricfly charges Juno to desist from aU forther inteàerence ; 
and reconciles her to the triumph of the Trojan race, by Ihe 
assurance that their name and hmguage shall be lost in those of 
Latium, that the Roman nation will be formed by the blending 
together of the two people, and that she herself will hereafter be 
the spécial object of dévotion at Borne. Tumus, wounded and 
struck to the ground, prays for mercy ; but -Sîneas, though at first 
inclined to grant it, is exasperated at seeing the belt of Pallas on 
the shoulder of his enemy. The death of Tumus terminâtes the 
poem. Ail forther impediment to a gênerai peace is removed by 
the death of Queen Ainata, who, on the first news of the town 
being assaulted, had hanged herself in despair. JSneas, according 
to the received tradition, marries the daughter of Latinus, and 
builds a capital city, which, after his bride, is ealled Layinium. 



Amid the consternation of his camp 
Unterrified the Dannian chieftain stood ; 
Hia promise chaUenged, and himself the mark 
Oflouring looks and mvirmAna ^\i«ii\vfô ^^-^^ 
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His spirit mounting with th' occasion breathes 

No thought but of défiance : as when offc 

A woimded lion on the hunter tums, 

Breaks with his teetb the javelin, rears his mane, 

And shakes the Punie forest with his roar ; 

Not with less rage the Daunian's bosom burn'd, 10 

And thus the tumult of his wrath outbroke 

To king Latinus : Never in résolve 

Hath Tumus falter'd ? would the dastard foe 

Retract his challenge or the terms refuse ? 

Forbid it heaven ! I meet him ! Thou, my father, 

The sacrifice prépare, the compact draw : 

Or I this Dardan, Asia's runaway, 

Will send to Tartarus ; the Latin host 

Shall sit spectators, while my sword wipes ont 

The land's dishonour ; or as conquering lord 20 

Receive him, and Lavinia be his prize ! 

To whom Latinus with composure mild : 

Brave youth, the more thy courage overshoots 

The vulgar mark, the more becomes it me 

With forethought grave each adverse chance to weigh. 

The Daunian kingdom is thine héritage, 

And many captur'd cities own thy sway ; 

A share of wealth and wisdom hath Latinus ; 

Within Laurentum and the Latin realm 

Are other maids of lineage not obscure : 30 

Now hearken, whilst unpalatable truths 

I speak without disguise» Lavinia's hand 

That any of our native lords should win, 

Seers, oracles forbade : yet I, o'ercome 

By force of consanguinity and love 

And tears of Queen Amata, broke my faith, 

Snatcht trom. the stranger his affîanced bride, 

And levied impious war. What troubles thence 

Hâve plagued me, what calamities, thou seest ; 

"No easy pastime hath it been to thee ; ^ 
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In two great battles vanquish'd, in onr walls 

We Bcarce maintain the hopes of Italy ; 

Warm with onr blood the streams of Tyber flow, 

And plains' immense are whiten'd with our bones : 

Why weakly waver I and change my purpose ? 

If, Tnmus falling, I accept the league, 

Why, Tumus living, not renounce the qnarrel ? 

And what will thy Entulian kinsmen say, 

What ail th* Ansonian people, if to death 

(Heaven falsify the omen !) I abandon 50 

The suitor of my child ? But oh, regard 

The crosses and the accidents of war ! 

Pity thy parent, who in Ardea monms 

Divided from the solace of his âge ! 

Pacific words he spake, but could not soothe 

The Daunian chieftain's rage, which frets and fumes 

The worse for medecining, and after pause 

The current of his fiery thought pursues : 

Urge me not, gracions father ; lay aside 

The kind concern thon takest for my safety, 60 

And sujffer me with death to purchase honour. 

I bear a weapon strong and sharp as his ; 

Blood follows from the wound which Tumus deals ; 

No Goddess will be there to veil in clouds 

Her coward son and vanish into shade. 

The Queen aflfrighted by his new résolve 
Wept for her chosen son, and in despair 
His frantic ardour struggles to restrain : 
Oh, by thèse tears, if still Amata's name 
With révérence thou regardest, hear me, Tumus, 70 

Thon my last refuge and remaining hope ! 
On thee the fortune of Latinus hangs, 
Thou proppest up his house, his throne and empire ! 
Refuse me not this one, this only prayer : 
Belinquish thy design to meet the Dardan ! 
Whate'er miscarriage in the field be thine, 
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Amata shares ît ; yes ; with thee she quits 

The hateful sunlight ; never will I live 

In thraldom to -^neas, nor behold 

His forcible espousal of my child ! 80 

The fair Lavinia to her mother's words 

With tears responded, while the bashfiil red 

Glow'd on her cheek and mantled o'er her face ; 

Like ivory with sanguine purple stain*d 

Or lilies blent with clusters of the rose, 

So temper'd was the blushing maiden's hue : 

On whom the warrior passionately fixt 

His gaze of love, and burning ail the more 

Por battle to Amata thus replied : 

mother, I beseech thee, not with tears, 90 

Kot with ill omen send me to the strife 

Of homicidal Mars ! iN'o choice hath Tumus 

To shun or to prolong his destiny. 

Go, Idmon, to the Phrygian King from me 

BeEir this, no welcome message : When the mom 

Shall lift her purple chariot in the east, 

Let him not set in motion his array ; 

EutuHan arms and Trojan be at rest; 

"We with our lives the quarrel will décide ; 

In yonder plain Lavinia's hand be won. 100 

He spake, and to his roof in haste withdrew ; 
Calls for the steeds, whom gladly he beholds 
Before him neighing, steeds, a noble gift, 
Which Orithyia to Pilumnus gave, 
Whiter than snow, and swifter than the wind : 
Prompt come the charioteers, and stroke their chests, 
With words of praise, and comb their flowing mânes : 
He dons his shining breastplate rough with scales 
Of orichalc and gold ; his buckler néxt, 
And crimson branching plumes ; beside him girds 110 

The sword, which Vulcan had for Daunus forged, 
And dipp'd it hissing in the Stygian wave. 
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A speax, Auruncan Actor's noble spoil, 

Which in the hall against a piMar leant, 

He grasps, and while it quivers in his hand, 

Exclaims aloud : Thou spear, which at my call 

Didst never fail me yet, the hour is corne : 

Thee once great Actor held, now Tumus wields : 

Oh, grant ttiat I this girlish Phrygian lord 

May strike to earth ; his cuiraes with strong ann 120 

Let me tear off, and in the dust besmear 

Those tresses wet with myrrh, with iron ciui'd î 

Such fiiry goads Mm ; ail his countenance 

Sparkles inflamed, his eyes flash angry ûre. 

So, when a bnll for combat first prépares, 

Loud bellowings mark his rage ; a tree's firm trunk 

Butting, he tries the prowess of his hom, 

Assails the wind with blows, and with his foot 

(Prélude to battle) tosses np the sand. 

ITor less ^neas, clad in heavenly arms, 130 

To martial temper rouses him, rejoiced 

The challenge to accept and end the war : 

His Mends and sad Inlus he consolas, 

The fates exponnding, to the Latin sends 

His answer and conditions of the ûght. 

Scarce had the Moming sprinkled with her beams 
The mountain-tops, what time the sun-steeds lift 
Their nostrils breathing daylight from the wave ; 
Marshals of either host are measuring lists 
For combat under high Laurentum's wall, 140 

Their grassy altars to the common Gods 
Erecting in the midst ; attendants veil*d 
With linen hoods, their brows with veryain wreath'd, 
Carry the living water and the fire ; 
Ont from the gâtes th' Ausonian légion ponrs 
In dense array, Etruria's force and Troy's 
Advancing opposite, in varions arms 
And military guise, aa they N?ere caU'd 
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To hosting deadly ; leaders thro' the ranks 

Busily moving, deck'd in purple and gold, 150 

Menestheus, of^ring of Assaracus, 

Asylas, warrior bold, and iN'eptime-bom 

Messapus, famed for ménage of the steed : 

AU at a signal to their posts .withdraw, 

Fix spears in earth and lay the shield at rest ; 

Th' unarmed vulgar, aged men and dames, 

In eagemess of haste to view the scène 

Clamber the roofs of houses and the towers, 

While others gathering to the portais throng. 

Meanwhile upon a mount since Alban call'd, 160 

Then nameless without hononr or renown, 
Satumia stood, and thence the ûeld, the hosts 
Of Troy and Latium, and the city view'd : 
Anon the heavenly Deity addrest 
The Goddess of the lakes and sonnding streams, 
Sister of Tumus, whom th' Olympian Sire, 
Eequiting her for lost virginity, 
Endow'd with life immortal : thon pride 
Of rivers, fondly cherish'd by my soûl, 
Of ail Italian nymphs that ever moimted 1 70 

Th' ungrateful bed of Jupiter, thou knowest, 
I hâve distrnguish'd thee, and grudged thee not 
A place in heaven ; but hearken to my words, 
Jutuma, leam thy grief, and blâme not Juno : 
While fate alloVd and fortune gave success. 
For Tumus and Laurentum I hâve striven : 
iN'ow he is match' d against unequal powers, 
His evil hour, his hapless doom is nigh : 
This combat or the treaty to behold 

Never mine eyes can bear : thou wretched sister, 180 

Dar'st thou to save him by some bold device, 
About it quickly ; Hwere a sister's part ; 
Haply may fortune second thy despair. 
Jutuma feU to weeping at the news, 
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And smote her comely bosom with her hand : 

"No Urne is there for tears! Satomia cried : 

Haste, snatch thy brother, if thou canst, from death, 

Stir up the war anew, the tnice confound : 

'Tis Juno bids thee ! 80 the iN'ymph she nrged, 

Then leffc her in suspense and trouble sore. 190 

Latinus to the lists in solemn state 
Foiir chariot-coursers draw ; twelve golden rays 
A glory shed around the kingly brow, 
Expressive of his ancestor the Sun ; 
A nûlk-white pair convey the Daunian Prince, 
Two broad-edged lances quivenng in his hand ; 
^neas, author of the Eoman race, 
Blazing with starry shield and heavenly arms, 
And near him, second hope of mighty Rome, 
Ascanius, from the Trojan tents adyance; 200 

And when the flamen in white livery clad 
Has brought his oflferings to the kindled hearth, 
An unshom lamb and youngling of a boar, 
They tuming to the orient sun their eyes 
The sait meal spnnkle, mark -with cHpping steel 
Each victim's forehead, on the altar pour 
Their wine-libations ; then the pious Chief, 
TJnscabbarding his sword, invokes the Gods : 
I call the Sun to witness, and this Earth, 
Which I hâve toil'd so patiently to win ; 210 

To thee, great Pather, and Satumian Juno, 
Now more propitious, I address my prayer ; 
To Mars, who sways the battle by his will, 
Fountains and Eivers, and the Sanctities 
In heaven above or in the azuré deep : 
Should fortune faveur Tumus in the fight, 
The vanquish'd to Evander's waUs retire, 
lulus quits the land, nor ever more 
Shall Troy disturb it with aggressive arms ; 
8uch be our compact, ïî to fcy ^od aword 220 
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Victory incline, as rather I présage 

And pray for confirmation of my hopes, 

Nor Latin I to Trojan will subject, 

Nor sovereign lordship claira : the nations both 

TJnconquer'd shall cernent with eqnal laws 

A league etemal : I will 'stablish hère 

The old religion of my fatherland ; 

Latinus, parent of my bride, may still 

ïïis kingly title and his empire hold ; 

The Teucrians will for me a city build, 230 

And fair Layinia grâce it with her name. 

Thus he ; and a^r him, with eyes and hands 
Devoutly rais'd to heaven, Latinus spake : 
By the same powers, -^neas, by the Stars, 
By Tellus and Oceanus I swear, 
Latona's children twain and two-brow*d Janus, 
The Mânes and the realm of gloomy Dis, 
And him whose thunder ratifies onr peace : 
I touch the altar, and invoke the fires 
That blaze between ns and impartial Gods : 240 

This treaty giving peace to Italy, 
Whatever chance befall, no time shall break ; 
'No power shall change my purpose, not tho' earth 
Be whelm'd in sea and déluge both confound, 
Tho' heaven in fragments fall to Tartarus ; 
Sure as my sceptre (in his hand he then 
A sceptre held) shall never shoot again 
With spray or verdure, since that once for ail 
By steel 'twas sever'd from the parent trunk 
And stript of leafy honours ; then a bough, 250 

iN'ow by the clever artist sheath'd in brass 
And fashion'd for Ausonian kings to wield ! 

They with such mutual oaths the treaty bind 
Before th' assembled chiefs of either host ; 
Then slaughtenng their victims o'er the flame 
Tear the warm fiesh from off the quivenng limbs. 
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And loaden chargers on the altar lay. 

But the Eutulians had already deem'd 

The match unequal, and within their hearts 

New thoughts were stirring ; nor on nearer view 260 

Less plain the.disadvantage they descried, 

As Tumiis to the altar stepping slow 

With silent révérence touch'd the sacred verge, 

With downcast look and pallid sunkeu cheek : 

TJnmark'd not of Juturna was the talk 

And snllen humour of the fickle crowd ; 

Clothing her in Camertes* noble form, 

(A son of warlike ancestors was he, 

Inheriting their virtue and renown,) 

In his resemblance mingling with the troops 270 

Among them she dispers'd her artfùl words : 

Feel ye no shame, Rutulians, to expose 

A single life for such a numerous host ? 

In strength or number are we overmatch'd ? 

Etruria's force and Troy's, ye see.it there, 

And ail th' Arcadian : battle if we join, 

Scarce every second man will meet his foe : 

Our champion to the Gods, upon whose altara 

His life he offers, will exalt his famé, 

And Hve immortal in the mouths of men ; 280 

We, who sit idle hère, must loee our country, 

And bend to an imperious master's yoke. 

She with such words the gênerai discontent 
Inflamed, and thro* the Unes a murmur ran ; 
The Latins and Laurentians, who but late 
Were praying for deliverance and repose, 
I^ow call for arms and wish the peace umnade,. 
Deploring Tumus and his hapless fate. 
Th' occasion to improve, Juturna shoVd 
A sign in air, a likelier could be none 290 

Delusive hope in Latin breasts to rouse ; 
An eagle from their waters had alarm'd 
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A noisy flock of fowl, and on the wing 

Was hovering o'er them, suddenly he stoop'd 

And in his talons truss'd a noble swan 

In view of ail th' Italians ; but their gaze 

A marvel soon arrests ; the birds from flight 

With clamour tuming, rising in a cloud 

And darkening ether with their mass of plumes, 

Assail the kingly ravisher, tiU whelm'd 300 

By ail their weight and pressure in the fiood 

He dropt his prey, and soar'd into the doude : 

The Latins toss their hands and raise a shout 

In salutation of the augury : 

My prayer is heard ! the seer Tolumnius cried : 

Thanksgiving for the signal ! grasp your arms 

And follow me, ye misérable men, 

Whom now the fell invader panic-strikes 

Like helpless birds, and désolâtes your land : 

Soon shall he spread his canyass far away : 310 

Close up your ranks, and ail with one accord 

Rush to the rescue of your native king ! 

He running at the foes a javelin hurl'd, 
Which hissing on his treacherous errand flew ; 
At the same instant rose a startling cry, 
A tumult and a stir aiong the ranks : 
Nine gallant brothers opposite there stood, 
Whom to Gylippus her Arcadian spouse 
A Tuscan mother bore ; of thèse a youth 
Distinguish'd by his mien and brilliant ànns 320 

The cornel struck, and piercing thro' his ribs, 
Just where a clasp constrain'd the sutile belt 
And prest the stomach, stretcht him on the sand : 
His band of brothers eager for revenge, 
Drawing their swords or seizing missile steel, 
Rush blindly on th' advancing Latin host, 
Pours to their aid the Trojan stream of war, 
Agylla's might, Arcadia's proud array : 
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Impatient for décisive action ail, 

The altars overtuming, while the air 330 

Eains with the iron tempest of their darts, 

They seize the fire, the bowls ; Latinus Aies, 

His holy purpose foil'd, and bears away 

Th' insulted Gods ; some yault upon their steeds, 

Some rein the car or waye the naked sword ; 

Messapns, eager to confound the trace, 

Spurring against Anletes, Tuscan king 

With ensigns of his royalty adom'd, 

He back in terror springing over an altar 

Pitches on head and shoulders, luckless man, 340 

Implacable Messapus was at hand 

Goring him and transfixing where he lay 

With ail the weight of the descending lance ; 

Thou hast it ! shouted he : lie there, Etruscan, 

A fitter victim for the heavenly Powers ! 

Italians flock to strip the yet warm limbs. 

With levell^d weapon Ebusus came nigh 

And threaten'd Chorinaeus with his aim, 

Who Ebusus forestalling snatches up 

A remuant of the desecrated hearth 350 

And hurls into his face the glowing brand ; 

Flares up the grisly beard with buming stench, 

And Chorinaeus, following up the blow, 

Grasps the bewilder'd soldier by the hair, 

Pushes him with the knee and casts to earth ; 

A sword-thrust made his finish. Prominent 

Was shepherd Alsus rushing to the fray, 

And Podalirius hanging on his rear 

With cutlass brandish'd ; Alsus, ère the blade 

Had yet alighted, swinging round aD axe, 360 

Ifnseam'd him from the forehead to the chin. 

And splash'd his armour ail with spatter'd brain ; 

He sank to his repose, his eyes opprest 

With iron slumber and etemal night. 
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The pious chieftain stretches out his hand, 
XJnarm'd, bareheaded, shouting to his friends : 
What means tliis rushing and tliis new alarm ? 
Stay, I implore ye, stay î the peace is made, 
The termB are ail complète, the quarrel mine; 
Leave me to battle it, and ail is well : 370 

My single arm shall vindicate the league, 
Eedress the rites which Tumus hath profaned ! 
Yet was the parley breathing on his lips, 
When lo, a barbed arrow on the wing 
Came hissing to his hurt, uncertain whence ; 
What hand impell'd it and what fury sped, 
Whether 'twas fortune or supernal power 
Such triumph on Eutulian arms bestow'd, 
Was ne*er by famé reveal'd, nor mortal man 
Could boast the shot that smote Anchises' son. 380 

When Tumus saw his rival in retire, 
Among the chiefs confusion, fired with hope 
For steeds and arms he call'd, with haughty bound 
Into his chariot leapt and grasp'd the reins : 
Rushing into the midst, he strikes, he slays, 
Behind him leaves the wounded and the dead, 
Over the ranks his crushing chariot drives, 
Rwcla on the flying crowd their ravish'd spears ; 
As when on shores of Hebrus cruel Mars 
Clashing the din of battle on his shield 390 

Lets loose his fiery steeds ; they ail abroad 
Fly before wind and storm, remotest bounds 
Of Thracia thundershaking with their tread, 
Black- visaged Terror foUowing in his train 
With Wrath and Ambush, satellites of war ; 
So Tumus thro' the carnage urged his steeds 
Foaming with sweat and trampling on the slain, 
A dismal sight ; their hoofs a bloody plash 
Sprinkle around, the sand is drench'd with gore. 
Sthenelus, Pholus, Thamyris he slew, 4<^^ 
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Those in hand-conflict, this with distant aim ; 

With distant aim the sons of Imbrasiis, 

Glaucus and Lades, whom their Lycian sire 

With equal arms accouter'd, training both 

To feats of horsemanship and standing fight. 

Eumedes came in view, the son renown'd 

Of ancient Dolon, who his grandsire's name, 

His father's heart and hands inherited : 

His father, sent the Grecian camp to spy, 

H ad ask*d Achilles' chariot for his prize, 410 

Bold man ; another recompense to him 

Tydides gave, and he aspires no more 

To Achillean steeds. His son from far 

The Daunian viewing thro' the middle space 

A dart precursor of his présence threw ; 

Stopping his fiery steeds beside the fallen, 

And leaping down and stamping on his neck, 

A rapier which the senseless feeble man 

"Was grasping yet he wrenches from his hand, 

And dyes within his throat the brilliant steel. 420 

Trojan, lie there — ^he cried — and with thy body 

Measure Hesperia's ground, which thou would'st win 

By rash invasion ! such reward is theirs 

Who strive in arms with me ; such walls they build ! 

Asbutes next and Sybaris were doom'd 

With Chloreus, Dares, and Thersilochus, 

To taste the Daunian steel : Thymœtes, cast 

From off his restive steed, at mercy lay. 

As when the breath of Thracian Aquilo 

Sounds o'er the deep u^gœan, and pursues 430 

Her billows to the shore ; which way the winds 

Come sweeping down, the rack before them Aies ; 

So Turnus cuts his way thro' yielding ranks, 

Dashing into the battle's disarray ; 

His own impetuous fury drives him on, 

WMLe the light plume ia lomxvç in the breeze. 
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Phegeus in indignation at the sight 

Opposed him to the chariot' s bold career, 

And seized the rampant coursers, push'd aside 

Their foaming mouths, but hanging on the yoke 440 

Hjs breast exposes to the adverse lance, 

"Which piercing thro' the corslet's double twine 

The skin with superficial rasure tore ; 

As with objected shield and sabre drawn 

He tums intending combat, him the rush 

Of rolling wheel and axle from his feet 

Casts prone, and in the instant of his fall 

The Daunian glaive 'twixt helm and corslet's edge 

Descending leaves him headless on the sand. 

While Tumus o'er the field death-dealing rides, 450 

Achates, Mnestheus, and Ascanius lead 
The pious chieftain bleeding to his tent, 
Altemate footsteps resting on his lance : 
He tugs impatient at the broken barb. 
And urges them to take the readieat means, 
Cut the wound open with the falchion-blade, 
Lay bare the steel, restore him to the fight : 
lapis, son of lasus, was near, 
The leech by Phœbus honour*d above ail, 
On whom Apollo out of tender love -460 

His rarest gifts had offer'd to bestow, 
His winged shafts and augury «and song ; 
He, to prolong a dying father's days, 
The power of herbs and médicinal crafb 
Preferr'd to leam and practise arts obscure : 
There stood the hero leaning on his lance, 
Exclaiming in his bittemess of soûl, 
Attended by a concourse of his Mends 
And sad lulus, by their tears unmoved ; 
lapis in Pœonian fashion tucks 470 

His flowing robe behind him, ail the power 
Of skill cldrurgic and Phœbean herbs 
pp 2 
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Busily he applies, with dextrous hand 

And griping pincers every way the steel 

Soliciting and probing, but in vain ; 

Nor fortune to his art direction gives, 

'NoT Phœbus lends him aid : and now th' alarm 

Of battle and the horrors gather round, 

The galloping of horse, the shower of darts, 

I^earer and nearer to the tent they come, 480 

The air stands thick with dust, to heaven ascend 

The shouts of onset and the groans of death. 

Celestial Venus grieving for her son 
To woods of Cretan Ida speeds her flight, 
A branch of healing dittany to cull, 
Luxuriant where it grows, with downy stem, 
And gathering in tufts of purple bloom ; 
Whose virtues to the mountain goats are known, 
When feather'd shafts hâve fasten'd in their back : 
The plant envelop'd in a cloud she brings, 490 

In dusky water of the silver bowl 
With art infuses, mingles unperceiv'd 
Ambrosia's juice and fragrant panacée ; 
lapis with such mixture of its powers 
Unconscious bathes the wound, and ail at once 
The smarting pang had ceas'd, the flow of blood 
Was staunch'd within ; then folio wing his hand 
The barb without compulsion drops away, 
The hero's ancient vigour is restored : 

Arms for your Chieftain, quick ! — lapis cried, 500 

Reanimating first their martial fire : 
This cometh not, my friends, of sovereign art 
Or human ministry : no cure of mine 
Hath saved JEneas ; 'tis the act of Heaven, 
Which thee, great Prince, for mightier work réserves. 

And now JEneas eager for the fight 
Shone in his golden greaves and grasp'd a spear : 
The shield adjusted and tbfe eiiiraiaa laced 
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He clasping young Ascanius with Lis anus, 

And geatly kissing thro* tke helmet, spake : 510 

Courage and patience learn from me, my son, 

From others fortune. Thee my arm to-day 

Protects in battle and to vie tory leads ; 

Tliis, when thine âge hath ripen'd into strength, 

Forget not ; let thine eme's, thy father's name 

Be watchwords of thy valeur, and in thee 

Both Hector and ^neas live again ! 

So saying, from the portai issues forth 

The hero ; quivers in his hand the lance ; 

Anthens with him and Mnestheus and a train 520 

Of warriors pour along, whose feet uproll 

The gathering dust and shake the sounding earth : 

Tumus beheld them from the adverse height ; 

A panic at their sudden movement seiz'd 

Th' Ausonian bands"; Juturna was the first 

To know the sound, to tremble and to flee : 

^neas to the combat hurries on 

His dark battalion : as when bursts from heaven 

A stormcloud, shoreward rolling over sea, 

The swains that sign portentous from afar 530 

With shuddering hearts behold ; to trees and crops 

Destruction menacing and ruin wide, 

Heralded by the howling blast it comes : 

So look'd the Dardan leader and his troop 

Advancing on the foe, together ail 

Indissolubly wedged in close array 

Of battle : smote Thymbrseus with his glaive 

The strong Osiris, down Archetius dropt 

By steel of Mnestheus tamed, nor Epulo 

Could shun Achates' might, nor XJfens ward 540 

The deadly stroke of Gyas ; falls the seer 

Tolumnius, well deserving, who provoked 

With treacherous dart renewal of the strife ; 

A shout of triumph peals, Eutulians change 
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Pursuit for flight, and show their dusty backs ; 

-^neas on that herd of fugitives 

To spend his wratli disdaining, nor what yet 

There stood of equal fight or onward came 

Caring to scatter, Tumus was his mark, 

Tumus alone for combat he demands, 550 

And tracks him thro' the darkness of the field. 

Whereat the nymph Jutuma bold in fear, 
Monnting her brother's car, nnseating throws 
The charioteer Metiscus to the earth, 
Him leaying far behind his post assumes, 
And guides the flowing reins, in mien, voice, garb, 
AU to the likeness of Metiscus changed. 
As when a dusky swallow on the wing 
Around some lordly mansion traverses 

High cloister'd courts, to her loquacious nest 560 

Soft morsels bearing ; now she twitters thro' 
The empty porch, now skims the stagnant pool : 
So flits about the sanguinary plain 
The chaxioteering nymph, now hère now there 
Her brother conquering shows, avoiding still 
The dreaded chief and flying from his view : 
Nor less -^neas dogs their mazy course, 
Calling aloud upon his rival' s name 
And dashing thro' the rout upon their track ; 
Oft as he casts his eyes upon the foe 570 

And labours to o'ertake the winged steeds, 
So oft her car averse Jutuma wheels : 
What can he do ? "While varions thoughts distract 
His wavering soûl and in suspense he stands, 
It chanced, Messapus at a rush came by, 
Two javelins in his hand, and one he threw 
With aim imerring, but the Trojan stoops 
With bended knee, and gather'd in his shield 
Awaits the blow, which on his helmet-cone 
Descending carries off tbie -wavinç çlume : 580 
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Incens' d by the surprise, and when he saw 
The distant flight of those Eutulian steeds, ' 
To Jove and to the altar's broken faith 
Indignant he appeals, and rushing down 
With matchless force bent on his opposites, 
Attacking, slaying, reckless where or whom, 
To havoc and to vengeance gives the hour. 

What God will teU this taie calamitons 
Of mutual carnage, chieftains overthrown 
On either side, whom Tumus o'er the field 590 

Or whom -^neas drove ? Jupiter, 
"Was it thy will in discord then to plunge 
Thèse nations destin' d to etemal peace? 

Rutulian Sucro (his résistance first 
The Trojans checking brought them to a stand) 
Encountering the swift .^nean Iliade, 
AU thro' the ribs and girdle of the breast 
It smote him ; brief, but mortal were his p8ings. 
Diores and his brother Amycus 

Tumus alighting from his chariot met, 600 

One with the spear, arresting his approach ; 
But Amycus unhors'd upon the turf 
His falchion took at vantage ; both their heads^ 
Blood-dropping trophies, from the car he hung. 
Cethegus, Talus, Tanais, ail at once 
Rush'd at -^neas, ail at once were slain ; 
Onytes after them, a youth of Thebes 
From Peridia's lineage vainly sprung : 
Two brothers whom Phœbean Lycia nurst 
To Tumus yielded, and Arcadian-bom 610 

Menœtes, dragg'd reluctant to the* war ; 
By Lema's fishy lake a home was his 
Maintain'd by thrift and unambitious toil ; 
He knew not thresholds of the rich and great, 
His father hired the acres which he till'd. 
Like neighbouring fires let loose on diflfërent sides 
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Over a wood and shnibs of crackling bay ; 

Like torrents sunder'd by a mountain-ridge, 

Each his own passage delving down the steep 

With roar of foaming waters ; thus the field 620 

Hère Turnns, there -ZEneas, overran : 

î^ow was their courage at the highest, now 

With wrath and inextinguishable rage 

Their hearts were bursting, and at every stroke 

Heroic might they strain : the one a rock' s 

Enormous mass tempestuously whirls 

At proud Murranus, charioting along, 

Vaunting his ancient lineage and descent 

Prom blood of Latin kings ; whom headlong thrown 

His axle pushes ander reins and yoke 630 

Entangling, and the coursers prancing on 

Yerk at their master with remorseless heels ; 

The other meeting Hyllus mad for fight, 

Aiming a javelin at his gilded brow, 

Pierces him thro' the hehnet to the brain ; 

I^or thee from Turnns could thy valour save, 

Creteus, of Greeks the bravest ; nor his Gods 

Protect Cupencus from the Teucrian lance, 

Which gored his obvions breast, nor aught avail*d 

The brazen shield's delay : and -^olus, 640 

Thee falling the Laurentian plains beheld 

And stretching o'er the gronnd thy body's length, 

Whom not the great Achilles, ravager 

Of Priam's realm, nor ail th' Achaian host 

Could vanquish ; but thy goal of life is hère ; 

Erewhile two lofty mansions thou couldst boast, 

One at Lyrnessus, one in Ida' s vale, 

On Latin soil thou find'st a sepulchre. 

I^ow ail the ranks of Latium and of Troy 

Advance their gather'd powers for strenuous fight ; 650 

Hère Mnestheus and Serestus in the van, 

There brave Asylas and Messapus charge ; 
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Firm stands th' Etrurian phalanx, firm the wings 
Of Arcady ; each man, as in himself 
The victoiy lay, his fiery mettle shows, 
Eespite or intermission there is none. 

But Venus in her son the thought inspired, 
"With bold celerity and sudden stroke 
The capital surprising to confound 

The hosts of Latium : he, as round the plain 6 60 

His eyes were roving in the Daunian's quest, 
The ramparts mark'd, how naked of defence, 
Secure of the extemal war they stood : 
The image of a nobler enterprise 
At once conceiving, beckoning to his side 
Menestheus and the chiefs of high degree, 
A hillock mounting, whither ail the troop 
Plock to his summons grasping shield and spear, 
Thus from the centre he inflames their zeal ; 
Prépare to do my hest ; great Jove is with me ; 670 

Nor let the suddenness of this design 
Slacken your prompt obédience. Yonder city 
And ail the guilty kingdom of Latinus, 
'Less they accept my yoke and bow their necks 
Submissive, I will ravage, sack, destroy ! 
Must I be patient, till it pleases Tumus 
The fight he ran away from to renew. 
And render him a victim to my sword ? 
Behold, my countrymen, the source and end 
Of this imholy quarrel ! kindle quick 680 

Your torches, and with fiâmes demand the league ! 
He spake, and ail with emulous dispatch 
Wedging them in a column, toward the walls 
The solid mass bears down ; ladders and fire 
Are instantly in hand ; some to the gâtes 
Are running, killing those that nearest stood, 
Some darkening with their missilery the air ; 
^neas to the rampart lifts his hand 
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Upbraiding with no gentle voice the king, 

And heaven to witness caDs ; a second league 690 

"Was broken, twice had Italy provoked 

The quarrel, twice compeird him to the field ! 

Ail in the town was mutiny and strife, 

Some to capitulate and ope their gâtes 

"Were clamouring, and Latinus they would drag 

To parley at the walls ; whUe others grasp 

Courageous arms and gather for defence ; 

As bées, whom tracing to their rock-recess 

A shëpherd hath besieged with bitter smoke, 

In trépidation for their commonweal 700 

Run thro' the waxen camp, and ronse their wratli 

With buzzings véhément ; the cave is fill'd 

With stifling scent ; then a dull murmnring 

Eesounds within, and fumes corne thick in air. 

A new mischance upon the Latins fell, 
And shook the citys deepest heart with grief: 
The Queen, as from her chamber she descried 
Th' advancing Teucrians and the walls beset 
And flame ascending to the battlements, 
No Tumus, no Rutalians to oppose, 710 

Deems that her prince had perish'd in the.fight ; 
Her reason ail too weak to hear the shock, 
Eemorseful recollections of the past 
To madness driving her — 'twas she that wrought 
Her country's woe ; the guilt, the crime was hers ! 
Thus raving in her agony of soûl, 
She cuts the régal vest, and in despair 
Her loathed life foredooming hangs the noose 
Of death unseemly from a lofty beam. 

Her women and her princess daughter soon 720 

Had leam'd the deed of shame ; Lavinia, tearing 
Her rosy cheeks and aubum tresses, leads 
The chorus of lament ; their woful dirge 
Mesounded in the palace, thence the news 
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Ran thro' the city, and ail hearts despond ; 

Latinus wandering forth with rended robe 

Bewails his consort's fate, his empire' s fall, 

And in the dust défiles his hoary locks, 

Himself reproaching, who had miss'd the hour 

To knit ^neas to his house and throne. 730 

Tumus meanwhile was on the verge o' th' field 
Chasing a wreck of battle, tardier now, 
And less and less with such a triumph pleas'd; 
When sounds of terror on the wind were home, 
He listen'd, and Laurentum's cry of woe, 
The hurly and confusion, caught his ear : 
What means that distant clamour ? What distress 
Is signall'd from the capital thus loud ? 
The startled warrior cried, and check'd the reins ; 
When thus the Nymph Juturna (for she still 740 

In likeness of Metiscus ruled the car :) 
Hère, Tumus, in the path that victory opens, 
Hère let us hold the enemy in chase ; 
There lack not others to défend the town ; 
-^neas at the men of Latium strikes, 
We'll pay the Teucrians in the dole of blows, 
And thou shalt count as many lives as he, 
And yield him not the honour of the day. 
Answer'd the Daunian Chieftain : Ah, my sister, 
I knew thee, when the covenant thou brokest 750 

With wily craft intruding in the war. 
And now in vain would'st thou deceive me, Goddess : 
But who could send thee from Olympus hither 
To bear thèse labours ? Camest thou to witness 
Thy brother's cruel death ? What more remains 
Por Tumus to achieve, or what to hope ? 
Hâve I not seen Murranus, mighty man, 
O'erthrown with mighty wound ? My dearest friend, 
Before mine eyes he fell and call'd my name. 
TJnhappy TJfens perish'd, to escape 760 
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The sight of my disgrâce ; his anns and body 

Are both the victor's prize. Shall I permit 

The houses to be 8ack*d, of ail our shame 

The consnmmation ? And shall Drances boast 

That Latium saw my back in coward flight ? 

Or rather shall my sword réfute the slander ? 

It cannot be so terrible to die ! 

Be kind, ye nether Powers, since those above 

Forsake me ! Unto you a sacred spirit 

XJnsuUied by dishonour I descend, 770 

And worthy of my great ancestral name. 

Scarce had he spoke, when Saces thro* the rout 
Came spurring on a courser white with foam, 
His face in bloody plight, gash'd with a shaft, 
And Tumus with imploring voice he call'd : 
Tumus, our only safety is in thee ; 
Pity thy friends ! ^neas fulminates 
Destruction to Laurentum's lofty towers ; 
The flame is on our roofs ; to thee the Latins 
Tum their impatient eyes; Latinus wavers, 780 

Whom for ally to choose and whom for son ; 
The Queen, thy cause embracing to the last, 
Hath laid upon herself a desperate hand : 
Messapus and Atinas keep the field 
Alone before the gâtes, but hemm'd by throngs 
In dense battalia, with a crop of spears 
Bristling on every side : thou ail aloof 
Art digging with thy wheels th' untrodden sward ! 
Tumus, by ail thèse images appall'd, 

Staring in mute amazement stood awhile ; 790 

Then rose the tide of passions, grief and shame, 
Indignant pride, infuriated love ; 
The mist at length dispell'd, and light again 
Breaking upon his sensé, in sudden haste 
He strain*d his fiery glance to view the town ; 
And lo, a tower was wrapt with conquering fiâmes, 
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That roU'd their surging eddies to the sky, 
A tower, his own construction and design, 
Which timber'd firm in stories he had rais'd, 
With bridges join'd, and underlaid with wheels : 800 

Sister, the fates prevail, and I muet hence 
Where cruel fortune calls me : I am settled 
To combat with JEneas, to endure 
Whate'er in death is bitter. Stay me not, 
Dear sister ; thou must see my shame no longer ; 
Suffer me first this madness to indulge ! 
He said, and from the chariot leaping down, 
Leaving his wretched sister, thro' the midst 
Of battle, rout, confusion, push'd his way : 
As when a cliff is from the mountain tom 810 

By sweeping blasts, or by tempestuous rain 
"Wash'd down, or loosen'd by the lapse of years, 
Pondérons, immense, it tumbles from the steep 
Rolling and bounding, cattle, woods,. and men 
Dragging in boisterous min : headlong thus 
The violence of Tumus was impell'd 
Thro' cloven ranks, and where of blood the earth 
Had drunk the deepest and conflicting darts 
The air tormented, rushing to the walls ; 
His hand made signal while he caU'd aloud : 820 

Porbear, Butulians ; men of Latium, hold ; 
The stake is mine ; I singly, I for ail 
Must expiate the league, décide the war ! 
Parted the ranks and left a space between. 
^neas, when he heard his rivales name, 
Forsakes the wall and rampart, quits the siège, 
Spuming what else might hinder or delay, 
Exulting, thundering in his arms he comes ; 
Like Eryx, or like Athos to behold. 

Or father Apennine, when in the breeze 830 

He shakes his murmuring oaks, and joyously 
Uprears his snowy summit to the clouds. 
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Eutulians, Trojans, ail th' Italian host, 

AU who the ramparts held, or who beneath 

Plied battering engines, as with one consent 

Dropping their weapons down, in dreadful pause 

Expectant stood ; Latinus in amaze 

Sees the two champions born in distant dîmes 

Eush to the fierce arbitrament of anns ; 

They thro' the middle of the open|space 840 

Eunning their lances hurl, then close with shock 

Of brazen sounding shields ; earth gives a groan ; 

Blow after blow their lifted falchions deal, 

Yalour and chance are mingled ail in one. 

As on Taburnus or on Sila's hill 

When rush two rival buUs with adverse fronts 

To combat ; shepherds in alarm retire, 

Mute stands the flock, and heifers in suspense 

Which shall command the herd, possess the grove ; 

They on each other falling with their homs 850 

Push, thrust with ail their might, and interchange 

Promiscuous wounds ; their necks and shoulders o'er 

Blood streams profuse, with groan the woods resound : 

Thus met -^neas and the Daunian Prince 

With clashing shields, that écho to the sky. 

Th' Olympian Pather put the fates of each 
In his celestial scales, and holds them pois*d 
In even balance, which the strife condemns 
And which with death preponderates, to show j 
Tumus a noble aim uplifting high, 860 

î^ot deeming of misfortune, ail his weight 
Collected for the stroke, and lo, it falls ; 
Trojans and Latins gave a cry of fear. 
And expectation leapt from every eye ; 
Just at the moment of the stricken blow 
The faithless weapon breaks, its gallant lord 
Porsaking ; he must fly or he is lost ; 
And runa he like the wind, when he perceives 
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His hand defenceless and a liilt imknowii : 
'Twas said, when first he vaulted in his car, 870 

In haste forgettihg his patemal glaive, 
He snatcht the charioteer's ; and strong enough 
Was this, while flying Trojans he pnrsued, 
But 'gainst Vulcanian arms the mortal blade 
Snapping, like brittle ice, asunder fell, 
The shiver'd fragments glitter on the sand : 
He scuds along the field in wild affiight, 
Doubling and darting off in mazy rounds, 
Por Trojan ranks empale him in a ring. 
Hère a vast pool and there the wall confines ; 880 

Nor less ^neas, tho' his wounded knee 
Eetards the speedier action of his will, 
Urges the rear of flight, permitting not 
A moment' s breath or respite from the pain : 
Thus, when some eager hound hath seen a stag 
Fast by a river or the toils inclosed, 
He with loud yelling rushes to the chase ; 
The stag, by lofty banks or waving plumes 
Affiighted, shifts his course a thousand ways, 
The deep-mouth'd XJmbrian presses on his flank, 890 

And ail but clutches him, and seems to clutch, 
Grinding his teeth and mock'd with empty bite ; 
Clameurs of huntsmen pealing ail around, 
Stream, glade reply, ail heaven with tumult rings. 
My sword, my sword ! the Daunian to his men 
Eeproachful cries, and calls them each by name ; 
Rut the relentless Trojan is behind 
With threats and prohibition — who should dare 
To meddle with his conquest, he would slay 
That instant and exterminate the town ! 900 

So threats he, lagging not, despite his wound : 
Five circuits they accomplish to and fro 
Traversing and retraversing the plain, 
No race of pleasure for a trivial prize, 
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But for the life of Tumus they contend. 
An oleaster sacred once had stood 
To Faunup, and by mariners revered, 
Who saved from shipwreck to the Latin God 
Hung gifts and votive garments on the tree ; 
The Trojans undistinguishing had hewn 910 

The sacred olive down, to clear the lists ; 
Their Chieftain's lance was cleaving to the stump, 
Which caught the missile' s impact as it fell ; 
He stoops, essaying from the ground to wrench 
The winged aid more potent to prevail 
Against bis light-heerd foe ; but Tumus cried 
In agony of fear — Oh, save me, Taunus, 
And thou benignant Earth, hold fast the ateel, 
Tf I your honours ever hâve observ^d, 

Which thèse men outrage with insulting war ! 920 

So pray'd the chief, nor was his prayer not heard; 
^neas pulling, tugging at the root, 
Can loosen not with ail his might and main 
The wood's retentive bite; who struggling yet, 
Jutuma running to her brother's side, 
Her figure to Metiscus changed again, 
Restores the falchion ; Venus then, in wrath 
At the permitted boldness of the Nymph, 
The prison'd weapon for her son sets free ; 
And now the champions both with arms restored, 930 

One with his lance and one with trusty glaive, 
Come fierce to battle, panting from the toil. 
Meanwhile to Juno, from a yellow cloud 
The combat viewing, thus her Consort spake : 
What next, my Queen ? and where shall be the end ? 
Thou know'st ^neas due by birth to heaven, 
Thou ownest him predestin'd to the stars ; 
What planning then, what hoping lingerest thou 
TJnder the chilly clouds ? Became it thee 
With mortal steel to violate a. God, 940 
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Or to the Daimian (Ibr Jutiirna's aid 

What wcre it without thine ?) thc glaive to render 

And reinforce him vanquish^d ? Oh, desist 

At my persuasion ! let not gnarling sorrow 

Corrode thy heart, nor harass me so ofb 

With dolorous complaint from that sweet tonguc ! 

Tho final hour is corne. Thy powers malign 

To utmost hâve been task'd, the Teucrians driving 

O'er land and océan, kindling impious war, 

The régal house polluting, hymencals 950 

Tuming to fiineral wail. 'Tis my command, 

Thou strive no more ! — Thus Jupiter pronounced : 

To whom Satumia with submissive mien : 

Because I knew thy wiU, omnipotent, 

Tumus and Troy reluctantly I leffc; 

Else had I not in airy solitude 

Sat brooding o'er my foui indignities, 

But flamegirt stood upon the battle's edge 

And dragg'd the Teucrians to a bloody grave. 

'Tis true, the IN'aiad IN'ymph to rcscue Turnus, 960 

To make bold efforts for a brothcr's lifc 

I prompted, I advised ; yet on thèse terms, 

That neither bow she bent nor weapon threw ; 

I swear by the relentless head of Styx, 

The sole religion of supcmal Gods ! 

And henceforth I renounce tho hateful strife, 

Yielding to thy command. This only boon, 

Forbidden by no ordinance of fate, 

Por Latium, for thc majesty I pray 

Of thine own peoplc : whcn thc peace confirm'd 970 

"With happy nuptials, (happy let them be,) 

The nations in a leaguc of friendship join, 

Bid not Ausonia's old inhabitants 

To lose their name, or Trojans to become 

Or Teucrians, or their garb or speech to change : 

Let Latium still endure, let Alban km^ 
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For âges reign, the Eoman progeny 

To greatness with Italian virtucs grow : 

Perish the name, as fell the walls of Troy ! 

Smiling the Pather of the world replies : î)8() 

Great daughter of Saturnus, twin with Jove, 

Can thus thy gentle bosom stonn with anger ? 

Compose thee and restram thine idle rage : 

Thou hast prevail'd and won my willing grâce ; 

Th' Ausonians (what thou askest) shall préserve 

Their native tongue, their customs and their name ; 

The Teuerians intermarrying shall subside ; 

Ail shall be Latins with a common language, 

Keligious rites and laws ordain*d by me : 

Trom whom a mighty people shaU anse 990 

Of mixt Ausonian blood, in piety 

Transcending Gods and men ; thy worship none 

So duly, so devoutly shall observe. 

Satumia bows approval, quits the cloud 

And airy région, reconciled to fate. 

This done, the Sire another scheme revolves, 

Jutuma from the combat to remove : 

Two démon Plagues there are, the Dirae call'd, 

Who with Megaera from the womb of "Nox 

Sprang at a single birth, and were aHke 1000 

"With serpent -wreaths and windy pinions bound ; 

They by his throne and threshold wait on Jove, 

Sharpening the stings of chastisement prepared 

For wretched mortals, whcn a guilty world 

He smites with plague of war, disease and death : 

The Father one of thèse despatcht from heaven, 

Commanding her in ominous fearfal shape 

To throw herself across Jutuma' s view ; 

She to the earth précipitâtes her flight 

Incumbcnt on the whirlwind : as a shaffc 1010 

Femicious, in the gall of venom dipt, 
Sbot ùom a Cretan or a"PaTt\Àaxv\io^'. 
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Elles hissing on its dark and dismal way ; 

So shoots the child of Nox to Latium*s field, 

But, when the hosts of battle she descrics, 

Shrinks to the figure of the little bird 

Which oft on sepulchrcs and ruin'd towers 

Sits nightly and repeats her doleful song ; 

To such appearance changed the démon flits 

Before the face of Tumus to and fro 1020 

"With screeching noise and flapping of his shield ; 

He shuddering stands, benumb'd with chilly fear, 

His hair erect, voice clcaving to his jaws : 

Jutuma, when she knew that démon cry 

And fluttering pcnnon, tears her flowing hair, 

Deforms her cheek with scratches, beats her breast : 

What, Tumus, can thy wretched sister do ? 

How hopc to save thee or prolong thy days ? 

This hellish monstcr how can I withstand ? 

I go, I quit the field: yc birds obscène, 1030 

Pright me no more ! I know your pinion-strokes 

And scream funereal ; nor the cruel hest 

Of Jove escapes me. This for maidenhood 

Is his rcquital ! Wherefore was I made 

A Goddess and incapable to die ? 

Brother, my woes I would hâve ended hero, 

And gone to shadcs of Erebus with thee : 

What profits life or privilège divine 

Without thee ? Oh, would earth gapc widc enough, 

And sink me to the nethermost abyss ! 1040 

Such words sho spake, then folding round her head 

A veil of azuré, with a piteous moan 

Into her watery bcd the Goddess plungcd. 

The Dardan Chief approach'd ; the wcighty shaft 
Shook in his hand, and taunts were on his tongue : 
"What shifts hath Tumus now ? what more delay ? 
î^ot fcct, but arms oui* (^uarrel should décide. 
Change to ail figures, mustor what thou canst 
GG 2 
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Of strength or cuiming, wish to reach on wings 
The stany sphère or bury thee in earth ! 1050 

The Daunian shook his head, and answer'd thus : 
'Tis not thy menace daunts me, ruthless man ; 
It is the Gods I fear and partial Jove. 
Then looks he round, and on the field espies 
An ancient bulky stone, a landmark once 
Which peaceful boimds of property defined ; 
Twelve chosen men could scarce uphold the weight, 
Such mortals as the earth produces now ; 
He snatcht ît up and raîsing at a lift 

Essay'd to hurl it running at the foe, 1060 

Yet so bewilder'd, how he ran or whither, 
How swung the mass or lifted, scarce he knew ; 
His knees are tottering, and his blood congeals, 
The stone, ère it can hit or reach the mark, 
Por very weakness drops upon its way. 
As oft when sickly sleep hath closed the eyes, 
Longing we seem and labouring in vain 
To move and to advance, at each attempt 
The palsied action baffles the désire, 

The tongue, the limbs refase their wonted aid, 1070 

And power of speech and utterance is lost : 
So to each effort of the Daunian prince 
Success the Piend dénies : then stirr'd his breast 
Emotions various ; to the camp and town 
Irresolute he looks, and trembling stands 
In expectation of the coming steel, 
"No way, no means of flight or of attack, 
No chariot sees, nor sister charioteer. 
/Ât him delaying yet ^neas aims 
The quivering weapon, choosing with his eye 1080 

A vulnérable spot, and aU his force 
ImpeUing in the throw : less furiously 
The mural cngine shoots the sounding rock, 
Lcss dreadful bursta th.' attûieT^ ol'SoNVi-, 
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"WTiizzing in air and like a whirlwind cornes 

The black destruction, tears the corslet's edge 

And lowest ambit of the sevenfold shield, 

The middle thigh transfixes ; down to earth 

With doubled knee the might of Turnus falls ; 

Kose from the length of the Eutulian files 1090 

A universal groan, by wood and hill 

Eeverberated wide ; the fallen chief 

In abject posture and with suppliant look 

His arm outstretches : I deserve not mercy, 

I dare not ask it ; use the right of fortune : 

Yet if a wrctched father's grief can touch thee, 

(And thou hadst such a sire Anchises once,) 

Pity the aged Daunus, and restore 

Me or my Hfeless body to my fidends ! 

Th' Ausonians hâve beheld me at thy feet, 1100 

Thine is the conquest, thine Lavinia's hand ; 

Hère let thy vengeance rest ! — In doubt awhile 

Th' impetuous Dardan stood, and roll'd his eyes, 

And held his arm suspended ; more and more 

The prayer had soften'd him, when (hapless chance) 

There glittering on the shoulder were display'd 

The ample baldric and the studs of gold, 

Which Turnus in his hour of conquest snatcht 

Prom bleeding Pallas and in triumph wore : 

JSncas the familiar reUc knew, 1110 

Drank with his eye the cruel spectacle, 

And kindling into ftiry — Thinkest thou 

To 'scape me, clad in trophies of my firiend ? 

'Tis Pallas smites his victim, Pallas wreaks 

His vengeance thus, and spills thy guilty blood ! 

He said, and in the Daunian's bosom sheath'd 

His greedy sword : a chillness overcreeps 

The sinking warrior's limbs, and with a groan 

The spirit Aies indignant to the shades^ 
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